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PREFACE. 



Therk is no country in the world more interest- 
ing to the antiquaiy and scholar than that which was 
known to the ancients as " Ethiopia above Egypt," 
the Nubia and Abyssinia of the present day. It 
was universally regarded by the poets and philoso- 
phers of Greece as the cradle of those arts which 
at a later period covered the kingdom of the Pha- 
raohs with so many wonderful monuments, as also 
of those religious rites which, after being slightly 
modified by the priests of Thebes, were adopted by 
the ancestors of Homer and Yirgi) as the basis of 
their mythology. A description of this remarkable 
nation, therefore, became a necessary supplement 
to the "View of Ancient and Modem JEgypt^" 
which has been some time before the public* 

la tracing the conneitioit of the pi;^nitive people 
who dwelt on the Upper JfUe, with the inhabitants of 
And)ia and of the remoter east, I have availed my- 
self of the latest information tliat could be derived 
from Continental autbbrs, as well as from the vol- 
umes of such of our own travellers as have ascended 
Above the Second Cataract. The work of Heerea 
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8 PREfACE. 

on the Politics^ InterccMirse, and Trade of the Car^ 
thaginians, Ethiopians, and Egyptians, possesses 
considerable value, not less on account of the in^ 
genious views which it unfolds, than for the happy 
application of ancient literature to the illustration 
and embellishment of the main hypothesis. 

The reader will be surprised at the extent and 
magnificence of the architectural remains of Nubia, 
which, in some instances, have been found to rival, 
and, in others, even to surpass the more celebrated 
buildings of Egypt. It will no longer be denied by 
any one who has seen the splendid work of Graui 
that the pattern or type of those stupendous eree- 
tions, which continue to excite the admiration of tht 
tourist at Eamac, Luxor, and Ghizeh, may be de- 
tected in the numerous monuments still visible be* 
tween the site of the famed Meroe and the falls of 
Es Souan. The more learned among professional 
artists are now nearly unanimous in the opinion that 
the principles of architecture, as well as o^ religious 
belief, have descended from Ethiopia to Egypt ; re- 
ceiving improvement in their progress downward, 
till at lengdi their triumph was completed at Dies- 
polls, in the palace 4>f Osymandias and the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon. 

The late expedition of Ishmael Pasha into Sen- 
naar and the other countries bounded by the two 
great branches of the Nile has added materially to 
our topographical knowledge of that portion of Af^ 
riea, — one of the least frequented by Europeans. 
Cailliaud, English, and Linant have supplied to the 
geographer some important notices relatire to the 
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position of certain towns aad mountaios, of \iiiiich 
only the names had formerly been conveyed to our 
ears. The Publishers have taken the utmost pains 
to imbody in the map prefixed to this volume the 
results of the latest discoveries accomplished by 
British, French, and American travellers, under the 
protection of the Turkish army; 

Bjtit no consideration associated with the history 
of Etiiiopia is more interesting than the fact that the 
Christian religion, received about fifteen hundred 
year^ ago, continues to be professed by the great 
majority of the people. In regard to the mixture 
of Jewish rites with the institutions of the gospel, 
still observable among the Abyssinians, I have sug- 
gested some reflections which seem calculated to 
throw a new li^ on that obscure subject Of the 
literature of the same nation, so for as the relics 
could be collected from their chronicles and books 
of devotion, a suitable account has been given : 
connected in some degree with the brighter pros- 
pects which may yet be entertained by the friends 
of theological learning as arising from the well- 
directed efforts of certain benevolent associations in 
this country. 

For some valuable information, not hitherto pub- 
lished, I am indebted to William Erskine, Esq., of 
Blackburn, late of Bombay, who kindly placed in 
my hands two large manuscript volumes, containing 
Travels an4 Letters written in the East. Among 
these is a number of communicalions froiti^Mt. Nft- 
thaillel Pearce, during his residence in Afeyssinia, 
addressed to several British residents at Mocha and 
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Bombay, and embracing the more prominent eventa 
of his bistoiy between the years 1810 and 1S13. 

In like manner, I have to express my obligations 
to Captain Armstrong of the Royal Artillery, who, 
in the course of his travels in Nubia, made draw* 
ings and measurements of the pna(^[>al temples as 
far south as Wady Haifa. By means of diese I 
have been enabled to ascertain the elact dimen^ioiis 
of several of those structures, the views of which 
have been given by some recent tourists with more > 
attention to elegance than to professional acciyEacy ^ 
in the details. 

In order to render this little volume as comfdete 
as possiblie, the Publishers obtained the assistance 
of two eminent naturalists, Mr. Wilson and Dr. 
Greville ; to the former of whom the reader owea 
the instructive chapter on Zoology, while to the 
latter he is under a similar obligation for the Bot^- 
ical outline, in which are ably described the vegeta- 
ble productions of the Abyssinian provinces. 

To complete the plan entertained with respect to 
Africa, there remains yet one volume, which will 
appear in due time, on the History, Antiquities, and 
Present Condition of the Barbsrv States. 

Edinburgh, March, 1833. 
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CHAPTER L 
IrUroductioru 



Difficnltiet to be mcoimtered by tbe Hlatorian of Ethiopi a O e cor J of 
' Monmnents ; tbeir Uncertainly— Obotades which oppoeed the Know- 
ledge of tbe Ancienta— Suppooition that Clyiliaiion deeeended the Niio 
— ^ProgreM of Oriental Emigration— Resemblance of Nubian Templea 
to those of India— Fame of Ancient Ethiopijuis— Ambiguity of the 
Term— Two great Claaaea of AfKcane — Bflxtareof Arabians— Opinion 
of Heeren as to Language— Discoreries o€ Homeroann and hjim — 
Tuariclts andTibboos— Nubians— Abysslniaaa— Hypothesis of Heerea 
— Connexion of Commerce and Religion— Chidn of Temples— Similar 
Connexion among Jews and Christians— Early Improvement o^ iStlii- 
optans mentioned in Scripture— Defence of the Opinion that Egypt 
derived Learning ani Science firom the Upper Nile. 

In attempting to trace the history of the countries known 
to the ancients by the name of Ethiopia, we have to en- 
counter the numerous obstacles which arise firom the absence 
•f a national literature, as well as from a succession of 
conquests made by a variety of baibarous tribes. Here 
indeed, as in Egypt, we possess the record of monuments 
which indicate the genius and religion of the people by 
whom the land was occupied at a very distant period ; but 
it is manifest that, in reading the language supplied by the 
arts, it must be extremely difficult to avoid the ambiguity in- 
separable from their expression in regard to the precise date 
at which they flourished. The ruins of cities, of temples, 
and of obelisks may no doubt bear evidence to the wisdom 
of former ages, to the power of conquerors, and to the spirit 
of magnificence which threw a transient splendour even 
over the path of destructive armies ; still, we cannot dis* 
cover in them the genealogy of the nations to whom they 
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were indebted for their origin, nor the earliest rudiments of 
that mechanical skill of which they illustrate so strikingly 
the progress and the perfection. A cloud hangs over the 
horizon of that remote antiquity with which we are desirous 
to become acquainted ; and as the current of time carries 
us still farther away from the point whither our researches 
are directed, we can hardly be said to enjoy the encourage- 
ment which arises from the hope of a successful result. 

Egypt, from its vicinity to the Mediterranean, as also to 
the great thoroughfare which connects Asia with Europe, 
was comparatively well known to the historians of Greece. 
An intercourse was long maintained between the philoso- 

Ehers of that country and the priesthood of the Nile, which 
as proved the medium of much valuable information re- 
spectim^ the early kingdoms of Thebes and Memphis. But 
the difficulty of penetrating into Western Ethiopia checked 
at once the ardour of ambition and the enterprise of science. 
Neither the arms of Cambyses nor the curiosity of Pythag- 
oras could find a path into the regions of the Bahr el Abiad, 
SQ as to lay open the wonders of Meroe, or reveal to Europe 
the mysteries of its learning, its science, and its religious faith. 
There is little doubt, however, that the treasures of 
knowledge, like the fertilizing current of the Nile, have de- 
scended the valley which, beginning at Sennaar, terminates 
at Alexandria ; and, moreover, that the progress of civiliza- 
tion must originally have taken the same cUrection, moving 
horn the south towards the north. The ancient historians 
are unanimous in the opinion, that the City of a Hundred 
Gates owed its foundation to a people who dwelt above the 
Cataracts ; and that at a more recent period, when Lower 
Egypt began to possess a rich soil fitted for all the purposes 
of agriculture, and prove itself equal to the maintenance 
of a large population, the principal seat of government was 
removed to Memphis. A similar cause perhaps, at a still 
later date, gave rise to the removal of the capital to its pres- 
ent position, as well as to the erection of the several towns 
which from time to time have occupied the productive plains 
of the Delta. 

To account for the fricts just stated, we must suppose that 
the stream of emigration which, issuing from the mouths of 
the Euphrates, pursued its course both eastward and west- 
Waid afong the coast of Asia, had at an early age reached 
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the Struts of Bab el Mandeb. The adventurers, instead 
of proceedmg up the Red Sea, which is remarkable for its 
dangerous navigation, appear to have made their way into 
Abyssinia by some of those mountain-passes t^t still con- 
nect the Arabian Gulf with the higher valleys of the Nile. 
There is indeed the best reason to bdieve that those lateral 
defiles which form the line of communication between Ae 
sea and the great rivers of Ethiopia witnessed tiie earliest 
expeditions from the East ; consisting of those daring spirits 
who, in the pursuits of commerce, or in search of more 
fertile lands, or of hills enriched with gold, pushed their 
discoveries into Habesh, Nntila, and Sennaar. 

The most obvious confirmation of the opinion now stated 
may be drawn from the striking resemUance which is known 
to subsist between the usages, the superstitions,^ the arts^ 
and the mythology of the ancient inhabitants of Western 
India and those of the first settlers on the Upper Kile. The 
sanctuaries of Nubia, for example, exhibit the same features, 
whether as to the style of architecture or the foims of 
worship which must have been practised in them, with the 
similar temples that have been recently examined in the 
neighbourhood of Bombay. In bpth cases they consist of 
vast excavations hewn out in the solid body of a hill or 
mountain, and are decorated with huge figures, which 
shadow forth the same powers of nature, or serve as em- 
blems to denote the same qualities in the subordinate divini- 
ties which were imagined to preside over the material 
universe. 

We have elsewhere mentioned, as a proof of this hypoth- 
esis, the very remarkable fact, that the sepoys who joined 
the British army in Egypt imagined that they found their 
own temples in the ruins of Dendera, and were greatly in* 
censed at the natives for neglecting the ancient deities whose 
statues are still preserved. So strongly, indeed, were they 
themselves impressed with this identity, that they proceeded 
to perform their devotions with all the ceremonies practised 
in their native land. There is a resemblance too in the 
minor instruments of their superstition — ^the lotus^ the lin- 
gam, and the serpent, — ^which can hardly be regarded as 
accidental. But it is, no doubt, in the immense extent, the 
gigantic plan, the vast conception, which appear in all their 
sacred buildings, that we most readily discover the influence 
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^ ilie same lofty genius, and the endeavour to accomplisk 
1^ same mighty object. The excavated temple of Guerfeh 
Hassan, for example, reminds every traveller of the cave of 
Elephanta. The resemblance, indeed, is singularly striking, 
«8 are in fact all the leading principles of Nubian architec- 
tufe, to that cf the Hindoos. They differ only in those 
details of the decorative parts which trifling points of 
variation in their religious creeds seem to have suggested ; 
but many even of the rites and emblems are precisely the 
same, especiafly those of the temples dedicated to Iswara, 
t&e Indian Bacchus. In dithef cotmtry, the hardest granite 
mountains have been cut down into the resemblance of 
splendid buildings, the fronts of which are adorned with 
•enlptuie. In both, ilso, large masses of rock have been 
excavated into hollow chambers, whose sides are decorated 
with columntiand statues carved out of the same stone, or 
lifted up into the air in the form of obebsks and pillars. By 
whom and by what means these wonderful efibrts have been 
Acoomplished is a mystery sunk too deep in the abyss of 
time ever to be clearly revealed. But we need only compare 
the monolithic temples of Nubia with those of Mahabali- 
poor, the excavations of Guerfeh Hassan with those of 
Elephanta, and the grottoes of Hadjur Silsili with the caverns 
of EUora, to be convinced that these sacred monuments of 
ancient days derived their oriffin from the same source.* 

It is universally admitted that,, if we except the ancient 
inhabitants of Egypt, there is no aboriginal people of Africa 
who have so many claims to our attention as the Ethio- 
pians, a nation which, from the remotest times to the 
present, has been regarded as one of tlie most celebrated 
and the most mysterious. In the earliest traditions of 
nearly all the civiUzed tribes of the East, the name of this 
vemariuible section of mankind is to be found ; and when 
the flint glimmering of fable gives way to the clearer light 
of histoiy, the lustre of their character is still undiminished. 
They continue the object of curiosity and admiration ; and 
we discover that the most cautious and intelligent writers of 
Greece hesitated not to place them in the first ranks of 
knowledge and refinement. The praise bestowed upon 
them by Hohmi is famiUar to the youngest reader. He 

* Tisw of AadeoAsad Moden Efypt, (FsmUy Ubarj), p. St. 
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deaciibes them, not only as the most distant of the homan 
ntee, but also as the most righteous and best beloved by 
the gods. The inhabitants of Olympus condescended to 
journey into their happy land, and partake of their feasts ; 
while Uieif saerifices were declared to be the most agreeable 
that could be offered to them by the hands oi mortals, hi 
the Iliad, Thetis informs her son that 

*' Tbe sire of gods and all th* etbereal train, 
' On the wasai limits of the farthest main, 
No^ mix with jnortals, ner disdain to grace 
The f^sts ef Ethiopians Msmeless race^ 
Twelve da^s the powtta indulge tbe genial jke, 
Returning with the twelfth revolviqg UgM.^— Fops. 

To what, it has l^n asked^ shall we attribute this early 
renown of one of the most sequestered nations of tbe earth? 
How did its fame penetrate the formidable desert with 
which it is surrounded, and which even now presents tnn 
ahnost insuperable bar to every one who attempts to reach 
its ancient capital ? To suppose the allusions contained in 
the foregoing passage to be the mere ofisprinff of the poet's 
fancy, will not be allowed by any reader who is at all ac- 
quainted with the nature of early tradition. But if they are 
more than fiction, — if the reports concerning this wonderful 
people are founded in truth, — then they become of the 
greatest importance to ancient history, and possess the 
strongest claims to our notice, t 

But it must not be concealed that considerable ambignity 
attaches to the term Ethiopian ; because it was af^pli^ by 
all classes of writers among the Greeks, not so much to 
denote a country bounded by certain geographical limits, as 
to describe the complexion of the inhabitants, whatever 
miffht be their position with respect to other nations. It 
wiU not seem strange, therefore, that we find Ethiopians 
scattered over a considerable part of the ancient world. 
Africa, no doubt, contained the greater portion of them ; 
but it is equally true that a large tract of Asia was occupied 
by a race who bore the same designation ; and as India 
was often made to comprise the southern division of the 
former continent, so, in like manner, Ethiopia was frequently 

* Zebs Y<*P ^* iiiuaivpv fur* Auviuvat AWtofnfat.—lAh, i. v. 119. 
t Bmnaf HlsCorioal KMaareDMi vol. I. p. 9M. 
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described as incMiiig Southern India. Homer, who seems 
to have collected all the fragments of historical and geogra- 
phical knowledge which were scattered among the Teamed 
of his age^ ' recognises the distinction now explained, and 
speaks of the Ethiopians as extending from the rising to 
the setting of the sui)* 

** But now (he god, remote a heavenly gn«K 
In Ethiopia, graced the genial feaat 
(A race divided, whom, with sloping rays, 
The rising and des^nding sun surveys) ; 
There on the worla*8 extramest verge revered 
With hecatombs and pmyer, in pomp preferi'd, 
dDsiant he lay."* 

The ancient historians were wont to*divide the Africans 
into \wo great classes, the Libyans and the Ethiopians ; to 
whom Herodotus adds the Greeks and Phenicians, who as 
settlors occupied the northern coasts. This division was 
senorally followed by succeeding writers, although with 
Httle accuracy in the use of names ; and while we admit 
th^ there might be no real difference in the lineage of the 
two principal families now pointed out, it is at least 
manifest that they presented to the eye of the Grecian 
geographers such peculiarities, especially in the colour of 
the skin, as seemed to justify the discrimination which we 
find established \ji their works. But it is obvious, at the same 
time, that there was a greater affinity between the Ethio- 
pians on the eastern shores of the Arabian Gulf and those 
on the African side, than between these last and the other 
swarthy tribes in the interior of Libya. Herodotus, indeed, 
observes that the Asiatics have straight hair, while such as 
dwell above Egypt have it very much curled. It is certain, 
however, that idl the black inhabitants of Alfrica do not dis- 
play this quality ; for many of the natives of the Upper 
Nile, though their skins are of a very dark hue, have hair 
resembling that of Europeans, being neither curled nor 
woolly. 

The father of. history mentions a circumstance which is 
not less true at the present time than it was at the remote 
period in which he lived. He relates that, in the extensive 
district which stretches from the first cataract to Sennaar, 



* Al9ieira<, roc itxfi«ii*^aTat,hfxaToi ivipS^ 
*0i mv ovvoftivav inr^ovost U i ivtoms^"^ 
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tiiOfiB wwe two diflbrent claisM of inhabitants, yejj 
distingaiibod from each other. The one, described bj him 
as aboriginal, he includes under the general appellation of 
Ethiopians ; while the other, which appeared to have sprung 
from an Arabian race, must have removed into the country 
at an early epoch, where they continued, even in his day, to 
follow a wandering mode of life. That such was the case 
under the Persian government is evident from what we are 
told respectinpr the army of Xeries, whom they must 
have attended m his expedition into Greece. The Arabians 
and Ethiopians are associated by the historian under one 
leader. ** Arsanes, son of Darius by Artystone a daughter 
of Gyrus, commanded the Arabians and the Ethiopians 
who came from beyond Egypt."* In later times the Arabs 
seem to have possessed a still larger porti<Ni of Nubiai and 
to have occupied the banks of the Nile from Phils to th* 
neighbourhood of Meroe ; a fact which is confirmed by PUny» 
on the authority of Juba, the Numidian king, who wrote a 
work on the geography of Africa, t 

It would now be extremely difficult to draw a precise line 
of distinction between the original tribes and those whose 
lineage might perhaps be traced to the Arabian immigrants. 
The latter have not only dwelt in the land more than two 
thousand years, and mingled freely with the older stock, 
but their language also has been so generally adopted by 
the natives, that it can no longer be employed as a decisive 
characteristic. Heeren is, however, of opinion thtt all who 
do not speak Arabic must be aboriginal, as he considers it 
vary improbable that the Asiatic settlers woald exchange 
their more improved tongue for the rude dialect of baibarous 
hordes, to whom, in all respects, they would naturally con- 
sider themselves superior. But no one, who views all the 
difficulties of the case, will maintain that, after the lapse of 
twenty-three centuries, the line of descent can be otherwise 
marked than by those physiological qualities in feature and 
form which neither length of time nor the most intimate 
mixture can altogether obliterate. 

From the discoveries made by recent travellers in the 
western parts of Africa, it is no longer doubtful that there 

* Herodotus, book vii. e. 69. t Heeren, vol. i. p. SOO. 
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haa existed in it, from very vident timef, a nffiMeioaa 
people who are neither Moon nor negroes. Homemann 
and Ly<»i have made us acquainted with two nations in 
that quarter, who appear to have possessed all the vast 
ranffe of country which stretches nrom the shores of the 
Mediterranean to the banks of the Joliba. They are indeed 
divided into many tribes ; but all speak the same language 
which is entirely different from the Arabic, and is found, m 
fact, to be no o&er than that which is used by the Berbers 
in the Atlas Mountains. With regard to their colour, 
though it certainly is not uniform, the difference seems to 
depend in a great measure on the place of abode and the 
manner of living ; and, properly speaking, it amounts to 
nothing more than a mere variation of tint, which is lighter or 
darker according to circumstances. The western portion of 
this race are wtute, as far as the climate and their habits ¥rill 
allow it. Others are of a yellow cast, like the Arabs ; 
some are swarthy ; and in the neighbourhood of Soudan 
there is a tribe which is said to be completely black. Their 
lineaments, however, do not at all resemble those of the 
negro. They are slimly made, and rather tall. Commerce 
is their principal occupation, which they carry on between 
the interior and the countries bordering on the northern 
coast. Their moral characteir has been favourably estimated ; 
and it is thought that, if their talents were duly cultivated, 
they would probably become one of the first nations in 
the world.* 

The account of Homemann is confirmed by Captain Lyon, 
wbo asserts that the Tuaricks, one of the tribes here «J- 
laded to, are the finest race of men he ever saw; tall, 
stiaight, and handsome, with a certain air of independence 
which is very imposing. They are generally white ; the 
dark*brown of their complexion being only occasioned by- 
the heat of the climate. Their weapons are a long sword 
and a dagger, without which no one is ever seen abroad, and 
an elegant spear highly ornamented and sometimes made 
entirely of iron. Their language has been already described 
as the Berber, which they maintain to be very ancient, and 
is still spoken extensively in Western Africa. 

The Tibboos are a different people from that now 

^Boxnemaan, p. 139. 
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deflcribedt in appearance, manner of living, and even in 
language. Their colour is a bright black ; but their features 

?artake not in the smallest degree of the negro character, 
'hey have aquiline noses, fine teeth, and lips formed like 
those of Europeans. In the language of Herodotus, how- 
ever, they would be included amonfir Ethiops ; having the 
dark skin, which, in his estimation, rormed the distinguish- 
ing mark of all the nations to whom he applied that term. 

It is probable that the Nubians, those at least who do not 
boast an oriental extraction, are of the same race with the 
ancient Berbers, the progenitors of the Tuaricks, and per- 
haps of the Tibboosb They were not known br their pres- 
ent name till the era of the Grecian kings of BgypL It 
is first mentioned by Eratosthenes; and soon iS^erward 
came into conmion use, both as a general denomination far 
all the tribes dwelling on the banks of the Nile from £• 
Souan to Meroe, and also in a more limited sense for the 
inhabitants of the modern Dongola. Their language, of 
which Burckhardt has ^ven us some specimens, is quite 
dififerent from the Arabic ; and in this, as well as in their 
external appearance, they present an affinity to the natives 
of the Arabian peninsula. They are of a dark-brown 
colour, with hair somewhat curled, either by nature or art, 
but not at all woolly. Their visage has no resemblance to 
the negro physiognomy. The men are well formed, strong 
and muscular, with fine countenances. They are very 
thinly clad ; but are all armed with a spear five feet long, a 
dagger, and a large shield mftde of the skin of the hippopot- 
amus.* 

In ascending the Nile we meet with several other tribes, 
who, it is very probable, either bel<Nig to the Nubian race, 
pr derive their descent firom a common origin. They 
possess good forms and fisatures, manifest a warlike dispo- 
sition, and carry into the field of battle the same kind of 
weapons which were used by their remote ancestors. 
They commonly fight on horseback, and are armed with a 
double-pointed spear, a sword, and a large buckler. Hence 
the &ie passage in the book of Jeremiah : ** Come up, ye 
horses ; and rage, ye chariots ; and let the mighty men 

* Buekhsidt^B Trtvds in Nubia, p. 144. WaddlngtMi snd Hsabiiry, 
Travels In BtUoptafP. 80. 
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come forth : the Ethiopians and the Libyans, that handle 
the shield.*** 

When the traveller who has reached the junction of the 
two great branches of the Nile tarns his face eastward in 
the direction of the Arabian Gulf, he finds his notice 
attracted to a variety of tribes whose genealogy it is 
extremely difficult to determine. The A by ssinians, properly 
so called, are, we may presume, the descendants of a 
people who at various times have migrated from the oppo- 
site shores of the Red Sea, and who, in pursuit of commerce, 
or of a safe retreat from powerful enemies, disputed with 
the natives the possession of their singular country. Bat 
we refrain from entering into details on this subject, as we 
shall have a better opportunity in the next chaj^er for 
considering the geographical relations of the several states 
which extend from Masnah to the borders of Sennaar. 
We shall therefore at present only bestow a few remarks on 
an hypothesis, illustrated with not less ingenuity than 
learning by Heeren, in regard to the early civilization and 
oommerce of the African nations, especially the inhabitants 
of Meroe, Thebes, and their dependent colonies at Ammo-^ 
nium, Adule, Azab, and Axum. 

It is established by the clearest testimony of ancient 
history, that at a very remw>te period the Ethiopians carried 
on a considerable trade, in which the Arabians, long known 
as navigators and voyagers to India, bore a prominent partf 
as might indeed be inferred from the relative portion of the 
several countries. Of this international traffic in the 
southern regions the strongest evidence still remains ; luid 
there is no <roubt that the gold of Africa, the spices of India» 
and precious' productions of Arabia, occupied the laborious 
carriers of the desert long before the date of our histo* 
rical records. The prophet Isaiah notices the commerce of 
the Egyptians and Ethiopians, in a manner which reiwdere 
it perfectly clear that these celebrated nations had idriMuly 
enriched themselves by their exertions in this branch of 
industry. '*The labour of Egypt, and merehandise of 
Ethiopia, and of the Sabeans, men of stature, shall eom# 
ofw unto thee, and they shall be thine.**t 

*aH!p.xlvLO. tClMp.slv.M. 
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Commerce and religion, we are remiiided by the author* 
were always indissolubly connected in the East. The 
long journeys in the desert, and the marauding habits of 
the roving bjirbarians by whom the wilderness was infested, 
rendered some spiritual influence necessary for its proteo« 
tion ; and hence it is presumed that mercantile transac- 
tions were usually conducted in the vicinity of temples, and 
sometimes within their walls. << Mecca remains still, 
through its holy sanctuary, the chief mart for the com- 
merce of Arabia." The situation of Nuhia has «l«ay» 
made it the grand route for caravans between Ethiopia aad 
the countries on this side of the desert. At the pieMBt 
day a conmmnication of that kind is maintained across the 
waste from Upper £^pt to Sennaar and Atbar, the ancient 
Meroe. This was mdeed the natural emporium for the 
produce of Inner Africa ; being the extreme point of the 
^old-countries towards the land of the Pharaohs, wbdle, firom 
Its proximity to Arabia Felix, it constituted the most appro- 
priate mart for goods conveyed from the remoter East* 

Of the vast trade still carried on there modern travellers 
have given us ample accounts ; observing at the same time 
that the great salt-works, whence the surrounding country 
is supplied, are but at a short distance from Shendy. The 
commerce with Egypt being established, it is manifest that 
Meroe must have extended its traffic far into the south of 
Africa ; and M. Heeren is even inclined to doubt whether 
the extensive ruins at Axum, Azab, Meroe, and Adule, 
really belonged to cities, supposing them rather to have been 
extensive places of trade, adorned with temples, and appro- 
priated to caravans, — an hypothesis to wluch he is led by 
the nature of the country, and the wandering life pursaea 
by its inhabitants. In a word, the conclusions which he 
draws from a minute examination of all the notices which 
history has preserved relative to those ancient states are, 
that a commercial intercourse existed between Southern 
Asia and Africa, between India and Arabia, and thence 
between these countries and Ethiopia, Libya, and Egypt,— 
that its principal seat for Africa was Meroe, the chief route 
of which, he tninks, is still pointed out by a chain of ruine 
extending from the shores of the Indian sea to the Mediter- 
ranean, — that Adule, Axum, and Azab were links of it 
between Arabia and Meroe ; and that Thebes and Aoamo- 

C 
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niom united the Nile, Egypt, end CaTthage,~«nd, finaDy, 
that itg chief etatibns were sacerdotal establishmenta, the 
head of which was Meroe, whence all the colonies were 
sent out. Hence he draws an inference, which will not be 
hastily questioned by any competent judge, that the first 
seats of eommerce were also the first seats of civiliaation. 
Exchange of ffoods led to exchange of ideas ; and by this 
collision of mind was first strucl^ out the sacred flame of 
humanity.* 

The connexion between merchandise and the usages of 
reli^on was not confined to the wandering tribes of Afirica, 
but may be traced throughout the ancient world wherever 
men collected in great numbers to celebrate the rites of a 
national faith. As the adoration presented to the gods was 
not thought complete without the addition of more expen- 
sive offerings, the worshipper repaired not to the stated 
festival unless accompanied with blasts for sacrifice, or with 
frankincense and other spices to perfume the air. The 
vicinity of a temple was thus naturally converted into a 
market, more especially at the holy seasons of the year. 
In the sacred Scriptures tiie reader will discover numerous 
facts which establish the view now given of the relation 
between commerce and piety. Even the consecrated fiine 
at Jerusalem was contaminated by the presence of dealers, 
who sought their own advantage rather than the honour of 
the Great Being whom they professed to venerate. A 
similar abuse was long tolerated in the Christian church ; 
and hence most of the periodical transactions of a commer^ 
cial nature became associated with the names of the more 

Sopular saints. Every one knows that the ferioy or holy- 
ays of the Roman communion, supplied the term for our 
faxra in all the counties of Great Biitain. 

There is accordingly no small appearance of truth in the 
observations x)f Heeren relative to the mutual influence of 
religion and traflk among barbarous tribes. The sight of 
a magnificent temple in the wilderness secured at once • 
demand and a protection for the commodities which the wan* 
dering merchantmen brought from afar. It may still remain 
a question, whether the sanctuary was erected for the 
ftMuxance of the caravan ; or whether the Arab and Ethio* 

• BIstofieal B sstirg l iss, vol. L p. 479, 
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plan bent their course tbroagh the deeeit in m litie indicftted 
by those religions establishments. But there can he no 
reasonable ground for doubt that the dwellers on both 
shores of the Red Sea respected the worship of Jupiter 
Ammon, as the means whereby they at once added to their 
wealth and secured th<iir acquisitions. 

We must not neglect to mention that the nomadic tribett 
who continue to carry on the trade between Egypt and 
Abyssinia, appear in the same character in one of those 
triumphant pageants which Ptolemy Philadelphus exhibited 
on his accession to the throne* When the procession of 
the Nubian caravan appeared, ** there came," says an 
ancient writer, *< a train of camels, carrying three hundred 
pounds of frankincense, crocus, cassia, and cinnamon, 
together with two hundred pounds of other costly spiees and 
drugs. These were followed by a host of Ethiopians armed 
with lances ; one band of these bore six hundred elephants' 
teeth, anothe|,two thousand pieces of ebony, and another 
sixty vessels of gold, silver, and gold-dust." 

But the appearance of Indian produce in the western 
world was familiar to all classes of men long before the 
days of the Grecian kings of Egypt. The spiees of the 
East, especially cinnamon, come as early before us as the 
Mosaical records ; and in such quantities, too, as plainly 
show that they must already have formed an important 
article jo{ commerce. The holy oil of the sanctuary required 
the following ingredients : ** Moreover the Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying, T^ke thou also unto thee principal spices, 
of pure myrrh five hundred shekels, and of sweet cinnamon 
half so much, even two hundred and fifty shekels, and of 
sweet calamus two hundred and fifty shekels, and of cassia 
five hundred shekels, after the shekel of the sanctuary, and 
of oil-olive an bin. And thou shalt make it an oil of holy 
ointment, an ointment compound after the art of the apoth- 
ecary : it shall be an holy anointing oil."* 

The reader will observe that most of the ingredients 
specified in this sacred order were derived from tb« shores 
of Hindostan, and must haye been objects of commerce 
among the traders of Arabia, who repaired thither in ships, 
year after year, to exchange for them the commodities of 

* Eiodas XXX. 83, 2S, 94, S5. 
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thmr oiv» Iwd, as well as of Ethiopia and the more 
aouthern parts oif the African continent. In the history of 
the patriarch Joseph, mention is incidentally made of the 
same traffic carried on by the inhabitants of the desert, thia 
progeny of Ishmael. The earlier annals of this intercourse, 
which connected in the bonds of mutual benefit and intel- 
ligence the most cultivated nations of the ancient world, 
are irreooTerably lost ; and it is in vain that we attempt by 
conjecture or investigation to supply their absence. The 
facts of which we are in possession justify a retrospect of - 
not less than four thousand years, if we follow the light of 
that scriptural chronology which has obtained the sanction 
of nearly all the learned ; and our researches are thereby 
removed to a period when the nations of Europe had not 
even begun to assume a settled form, or to dispute with one 
another the territory on which the foundations of their 
power were afterward to be laid. 

In tracing the progress of civilization in Esypt, we 
arrived at results which argued a very high antiquity. We 
found reason to ascribe to the Pharaohs of the eighteenth 
dynasty the gigantic labours of Thebes, and the magnificent 
palaces which adorned either side of the Nile in that stu- 
pendous capital. What an astonishing era of art, fully two 
thousand years before the Augustan age at Rome ! 

But the vast works at Karnac, Luxor, and Medinet Abou 
are mucSh less ancient than the buildings which have been 
discovered above the, Cataracts. The eye of science has 
rec«itly been invited to countries which stretch southward 
along the Upper Nile, and to examine the memorials of 
kingdoms whose names have not yet been enrolled in the 
eternal tablets of history. In Nubia and Ethiopia, says a 
foreign writer, numerous and primeval monuments proclaim 
so loudly a cultivation contemporary, ay earlier than Uiat of 
£}gypt, that it may be conjectured with the greatest confi- 
dence that the arts, sciences, and religion proceeded from 
Nubia to the lower country of Mizraim ; that civilization 
descended the Nile, built Memphis, and, finally, somewhat 
later, wrested by colonization the Delta from the sea. From 
Meroe and Axum downwards to the Mediterranean, there 
arose, as is testified by Diodorus, improved and powerfiil 
states, which, though independent of each other, were con- 
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nected by the «ame langaage, the same writiHf^ and the 
same religion.* 

Thus we find, that in proportion as we ascend into the 
early ages of human history the closer becomes the con- 
nexion between Egypt and JSthiopia. The Hebrew writen 
seldom mention the one without the other ; and the inhab- 
itants of both are osuaUy described as a commercial people. 
When Isaiah celebrates the victories of Cyrus, their sub- 
onission is spoken of as his most magnificent reward. 
When Jerenuah extols the great victory of Nebuchad 
nezzar over Pharaoh-Necho at Carchemish, the Ethiopians 
are allied to the Egyptians ; and when Ezekiel threatens 
the downfall of Egypt, he unites it with the most distant 
Ethiopia. Whence this general and early spread of a name 
which glimmers in the oral history of so many nations, and 
which is renowned as well by Jewish poets as by Ghrecian 
bards 1 Whence this fame of the Ethiopians, while the 
deserts which surrounded their land seemed to form an 
eternal barrier between them and the inhabitants of the 
north 1 These questions cannot be satisfactorily answered, 
except by allowing the early civilization which history and 
tradition unite in ascribing to the sacerdotal states that 
eprang fipom Meroe. 

We are not ignorant that, in maint^inff the obligations 
«f Egypt to the more ancient Ethiopia K>r her learning, 
civilization, and knowledge of the aits, we have to encounter 
the opposition of several Teamed writers, whose (^pinions on 
this subject have been determined by an inspection of the 
Nubian valley. It b obvious, no doubt, that the narrow 
limits of the latter country, hemmed in between a double 
range of barren mountains, which occasionally protrude 
their rocks to the venr margin of the river, could not have 
supplied the means of luxurious refinement to a great nation. 
But it is equally certain, on the other hand, that beyond 
the confines of Nubia there are extensive and most fertile 
regions, which, aided by the periodical overflow of the Nile 
and the influence of a tropical sun, were capable of sup- 

S>rting in the utmost comfort a very^ large population, 
esides, Ethiopia, from her natural position, surrounded by 
4eserU which no stranger could penetrate, and by mountain^ 

^LsuresdeToiiiL 
P9 
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almost imecessilAe, enjoyed ade^e of security highly 
favourable to her progress in the liberal arts; while the 
adventurous inhabitants of the contiguous wildernesses, who 
carried on her txade, connected her with Arabia and India 
on the one hand, and with the shores of the Mediterranean 
on the other. It was not perhaps till the days of Solomon 
that the Red Sea was uesd as the channel of trade for Syria 
and Palestine, when the mariners of Arabia had acquired 
sufficient confidence to navigate all the gul^ and to visit the 
shores of the ocean beyoiMl the straits. Prior to that 
period the rich produce of the East was conveyed by the 
erratic hordes of the desert, who, preferring the short pas- 
sage at Azab or Masoah, pushed forward with their loads 
to the upper regions of the Nile. 

The possession of wealth lays the best foundation for 
learning and the arts ; and the perusal of ancient history 
will convince every reader, that in the early stages of 
society these are devoted to the decoration and advancement 
of religion. The stately temple is seen to rise long before 
any attention is paid to the comforts of private life ; and 
the precious metals, as well as the richest spices and 
perfumes, are lavished on the instruments of worship, while 
as yet the blessings of civilization are very sparingly enjoyed 
by the mass of the people. On this subject, instead of en- 
tering into details unsuited to the nature of our undertaking, 
we refer to the Essay by Heeren on the Trade of the African 
Nations. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Oeograpkieal OutUiuM of Nuhia aand AhyMmma. 

Flftii to be followed in this Chapter— Nabian Valley— SterUit7--ForaMr 
CnKlvation— Dondour— Dcrr— Ibrtm— Wady Halfli— Secood Cataract 
— Beavty of Country in Dongola— Benefits of the Nile— Temple of 
Soleb— Elegance of the Building— Kingdom of Merawe— Ciebel el 
Berkal— £1 Belial— Hypotheaie in regard to MeroS— Opiniona of 
Ptolemy, Herodotus, Strabo— Sheygyans— Ishmael Pasba— Third 
Cataract- Berber— Bbendy el Garb— Shendy— Junction of the White 
and Blue EiTers— Sennaar- Climate — Inhabitants— Manufhetures — 
Eicpeditions by the Troops under the Pasba— BrsTery of the NatlTss 
— Description of the 0:ty of Sennaar— Advance of Egyptian Army into 
Fazoglo— El Queribyn—Kilgott—Singueh— Conflicts with the Natives 
•t Tiby and Gassi- Beeeption at Fazoglo— Betum to Sennaar— 
Aquaro—BiverToumar—Quanuunyl—IaAmael disappointed as to Gold 
and Slaves— Poncet's Account of Sennaar— Abyssinia— Its Extent 
—Political Gecfraphy- Kingdoms and Provinces- Amhara— Tigr^— 
Shoa, and the Eastern Coast. 

It is our intention to consider as one coontiy the exten- 
mve space which is bounded by the Nile on the west, and 
the Red Sea on the east ; and which, when measured from 
south to north, has for its timits the tenth and twenty-fourth 
degrees of latitude. In this compass we necessarily include 
Nubia, Dongola, Sennaar, and Abyssinia, the states of the 
Shan^la, as well as the wild districts inhabited by the 
ancient Troglodytes and Fish^aters. There is, it most be 
acknowledged, a considerable diversity in the lineage of the 
people, their lustory, speech, and religious usages ; but at 
the same time they possess so many things in common, that 
it appears much more convenient to place them under one 
point of view than to interrupt the narrative by a detail of 
minute distinctions. We shall therefore, in delineadng the 
geographical distributions of this large portion of Eastern 
Africa, ascend the Nile in the footsteps of the best-mformed 
travellers) until we reach the boundaries of recent discover? 
in the southern provinces of the kingdom of Sennaar ; and, 
after taming to the bank of the Blue Rtver^ make oar pro- 
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^8B eastward through AbjMinim to the shores of the ocean 
and the Arabian Gulf. 

No sooner does the traveller pass the cataract of Es Souaa 
than he finds himself in Nubia, a country of which it is 
now impossible to fix the precise extent. Indeed, we cannot 
otherwise define it than by saying, that it occupies the 
▼alley of the Nile from Phile to Don^la, and is bounded on 
either side by formidable deserts, which can only be crossed 
by large bodies of men assisted by that usefiil animal the 
camel. The first section, which terminates at Ibrim, has 
been so long subject to Egypt that it is usually known as 
Turkish Nubia ; but we are told that the natives of the 
upper country, who roam in comparative independence as 
iar as the second cataract, restrict the proud name to their 
own landi which, till lately, spumed the dominion of every 
foreign sword. 

For a considerable distance above Syen^, the mountains 

1)ress 80 closely on the banks of the river, that there is veiy 
ittle ground on either side for the purposes of agriculture ; 
and the small portion that is suitable for raising a crop is 
eontiQually threatened by the approach of the sand which 
the winds of the desert carry tpwAsds the stream. From 
the structure of the valley, Uirough which the Nile here 
forces a passage, it is •obvious that there could not &t any 
time havo been an extensive population. The labour of 
man would have exerted its powers in vain against the 
sterility of nature, which amid rocks and shingle, occupies, 
by an everlasting tenure, a wide domain in the Lower 
Nubia. But beyond the parallel of Wady Halia, as we 
have jili^ady remarked, there is ample space fer the great 
nations which are said to have flourished in Ethiopia. At 
the southern termination of the second cataract unmense 
plains stretch out from the margin of the river, manifesting 
even in their present neglected state the moat une^ivooal 
symptoms of a prolific soil. 

Nor can there be any jdoubt that, in former ages, the 
annual inundation carried its riches much beyond the limits 
of modem cultivation. The rocky barriers, which now 
scarcely oppose an obstacle to navigation, must at one 
period ^awe checked the current so materiidly as to throw 
back the watsir on all the level land on both sides of the 
comtiguous yalley> Tl^e voice of tmdition in this case is not 
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to b6 altogether despised. On the oontntTy, we most beliere 
that there was some ground for the descriptions of the 
ancient historians, who represent the falls of Uie Nile as 
accompanied with a great rush and a deafening noise; 
indicating that the rocky shelves, which have been broken 
and washed down by the weight of the yearly flood, extended 
Irom bank to bank at a considerable elevation. Even in the 
northern district of Nubia, where the dominion of the 
desert is now indisputably established, the sources of fertility 
would be much greater than in our days ; and indeed, with- 
out assuming the means of supporting an affluent people, we 
•hall find no small difficulty m accounting for the costly 
temples and other edifices, the remains of which may be 
traced from Elephantine to Sennaar. 

The first five miles after leaving Phils, the course of the 
navigator is south-by-east, then it turns towards the west, 
and finally resumes the former direction. The first object 
]that attracts bis attention is Debode, a village situated on the 
left bank of the river, where are the ruins of a small temple; 
Here the Nile flows in a regular deep stream, for the most 
part washing the base of the eastern and western moun- 
tains ; but wherever the inundation has covered the rocks 
with soil, or has even thrown up mounds of sand and mud, 
euch spots are cultivated and planted with date-trees. A 
succession of hamlets meet the eye on both sides as the 
traveller proceeds into the Nubian valley ; but few of them 
are of so much consequence as to deserve our notice. Don- 
dour is remarkable for a small temple, still in considerable 
preservation, of which a distinct idea may be formed by 
examining the drawing inserted in Mr. Legh's amusing 
narrative. The greater part of the enclosure is quite 
perfect and the propylon also is very little injured ; but the 
inside, it would appear, has never been completed. There 
are two columns, which must have formed the ent'ranee into 
the building, and which are ornamented with serpents. The 
inner shrine, or sekos, consists as usual of three apart- 
ments ; the first measures eighteen feet in len^h and 
twenty in ))readth ; the columns are three feet in diameter, 
and the height, ascending to the top of the cornice is nearly 
seventeen feet. The winged globes on the architraves of 
the temple and propylon are supposed in the wonted man- 
ner by two serpents. The hieroglyphies are relieved and 
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fculptuied in a good style, sbowing the comiiion objecting 
priests with jugs offering to Isis, and Osiris, who is repre- 
sented with the hawk's head, anid carrying a crosier in his 
hand. Behind the structure is a small grotto, which has 
the appearance of a later date, and is most probably to be 
attributed to the early Christians ; there being an inscrip- 
tion with the characters A-|-& among the fragments which 
are found in the area.* 

These ruins, however, are surpassed in magnificence and 
interest by those of Guerfeh Hassan and Sibhoi, of which 
the relics are yet sufficiently entire to enable a scientific eye 
to delineate their plan and determine their object. It is 
justly observed, that the period when these edifices weve 
constructed is a matter of pure conjecture ; but it haa been 
remarked, at the same time, that the most striking difference 
between the temples above and below the Cataracts is the 
high state <>£ preservation of the stones and outward walls 
of the former, which have scarcely suffered from the effects 
of age. From this circumstance, it mi^t at first sight be 
supposed that these remains of antiquity were more recent 
than the temples in Egypt ; but that opinion is not wi»^ 
ranted by any other evidence. It would be difficult, indeed, 
by any reasonable allowance in dates, to account for the fact 
now stated; and the real cause, it is probable, mi^ be 
■ought in the mild unchanging climate which prevails 
between the tropics. The corroding hand of time works 
very slowly in the absence of frost and rain, and of those 
extreme variations of the atmosphere which, in the zones 
called temperate, wage an incessant war with all the worics 
of human art.t 

Derr, which is at present considered the capital of Lower 
Nubia, is the residence of a chief who, while he acknow- 
ledges a nominal subjection to the Pasha of Egypt, seizes 
every opportunity of settuig his authority at naught. The 
name just used, however, seems to aj^ly to a district rather 
than a town or any particular collection of houses ; and the 
abode of the governor himself can only be distinguished by 
having in its vicinity a few mud cottages, and a somewhat 

* Legh*s Narratiye of a Joamey in Egypt and the QoantriM beyond 
the Cataracts, p. 149. " 
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denser population. But his power, in the absence of law, 
and supported bj three thousand barbarian troops, is ex- 
tremely formidable. Plundered himself firom time to time 
by the agents of the supreme government, he extorts a 
revenue from his miserable subjects at the point of the 
spear. He is constantly surrounded by more than three 
hundred armed slaves, ready to execute any order of capri- 
cious cruelty which he may be pleased to issue ; for as bis 
soldiers are his own property, purchased from the dealers 
of Don^ola or Sennaar, they are in his hands the most 
passive mstruments whether for good or for evil. Jealous 
of interference or inspection, he dreads the approach of 
strangers. When Mr. Le^h and his friend Mr. Smelt made 
their journey into his distnct, it was with the utmost reluc- 
tance that he allowed them to proceed beyond Derr. He 
began by asking in a very boisterous manner what they 
wanted, and why they had come. It was In vain they 
replied, that they were desirous to pay their reimects to him» 
and to see the remains of antiquity with which his countiy 
abounded. He answered that there we«i nothing curious to 
see ; but ** I suppose,'* he added, ** you are come to visit the 
tombs of your ancestors?" They then solicited permission 
to go to fbrim, which he flatly refused ; alleging first there 
was no object there worthy of their attention, uid next that 
he had no horses to convey them. In short, it was not until 
his obstinacy had been subdued by the present of a hiuid- 
some sword that he yielded his consent to their (arther 
progress. 

The town which the travellers were so desirous to visit 
is situated on the right bank of the Nile, at the southern ex* 
tremKy of a ridge of mountains^ rising in some parts per- 
pendicularly from the river, so as scarcely to leave room for 
a road. It stands on the eastern slope of the hill, having a 
citadel, which, being built on the summit, must formerly have 
been a strong position. Its height has been estimated at 
about two hundred feet above the current, which washes the 
ibot of the rock whereon it is placed, and is at this point 
about a quarter of a mile broad. The walls that enclosed 
die fortress and the ^vemor's house can still be traced with 
ease. But no inhabitant now remains ; not a vestige of life 
is to be seen within its boundaries. The destruction of 
Ibifm by the Mamlouks, when they passed into Dongola, 
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had been so complete that not even one solitaiy native warn 
to be found wandering among its ruins, nor so much as a 
date-tree to indicate iuat it was once the abode of human 
beings. Burckhardt informs us that those savage horsemen 
carried away about twelve hundred cows, all the sheep and 
goats, and imprisoned the most respectable people, for whose 
ransoms they received upwards of a hundred thousand Span- 
ish dollars. On their departure they put the aga to death, 
after having devoured or destroyed all the provisions they 
could find. This scene of pillage, as might have been ex- 
pected, was followed by a dreadnil famine. 

IbrSm is said to be the ancient Primmis, and the account of 
it given by Strabo, as fortified by nature, is confirmed by the 
actual appearance of the place. But when this geographer 
states that the Romans, m marching from Pselcha or Ka- 
labshe, passed over the mounds of sand under which the 
army of Cambyses was buried, he is imagined to be at 
variance with Berodotus, who relates that the host of the 
Persian Inbnarch, when surprised by the clouds of moving 
dust, was proceeding to chastise the Ammonians. Hence 
it is inferred that their route must have lain in a direction 
quite contrary to that of the Romans under Petfonius, who 
was sent to punish the Ethiopians for an irruption into the 
Thebaid. These remarks, however, are founded on the as- 
sumption that the Ammonians must necessarily be the in- 
habitants of the particular district of Libya where the cele- 
brated temple of Jupiter was erected ; whereas there is 
reason to believe that a sanctuary, dedicated to the same 
god under the character of Ammon, stood in the peninsula 
of Meroe near Shendy,the principal seat of the Ethiopians. 
It is therefore not at all improbable that the troops of Persia 
and of Rome followed the same line of march. Near the 
town of Moscho there is still a position known by the name 
of Camhysis ^rartMm— the treasury of Cambyses,— while 
it is admitted that the legions advanced as far as Napata, a 
station considerably farther to the south. 

The space between Ibrlm and the second cataract presents 
no interest but such as may be attached to its ancient build- 
^«8» more especially the temple of Ebsamboul, which we 
slwll hereafter describe with some degree of minuteness. 
The obstruction in the river, occasioned by numerous rocks 
and small islands, which begms at Wady Haifa, continaM 
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■about a hundred mi|e8) and in the low state of the flood puts 
a stop to an such vessels as cannot be partly carried OTenand 
en men's shoulders. The falls vary according to the period 
of the inundation ; a fact which may to a certain extent ex- 
plain the discrepancy between the several authors whode 
woriu have been recently given to the wotld, and who re- 
ceived very different impressions in the vicinity of the prin- 
cipal cataract. One tells us that the declivity was so 
irking that the descent of the stream, so far from cteating 
a rushing noise, could hardly be perceived by the eye ; 
while another assures us that it Was heard in the night at 
the distance of about half an hoiir, or neariy two miles. 
Burckhardf , whose statement we have just copied, adds, that 
the valley is very romantic ; that when the inundation snb- 
■ides many small lakes are left among the rocks ; and that 
the banks of thesei, overgrown with large tamarisks, have a 

5ictures^ue~ appearance among the black and green stones. 
*he tract is called the Dar el Hadjar or Batn el Hadljar, 
the district of clifis or bed of shelves. 

An American who ^ns&ged^ in the service of tshmael 
Pasha during the expedition to Bongola and Sennaar, and 
who has pbbhshed an interesting narrative of hi^ voyage up 
the Nile, begs his readers to remember that what is calleda^ 
the seoond cataract is properly, a succession of swift ' rapids, 
which, as we have already observed, extend fully a hundred 
miles from Wady Haifa to Sukkot. He counted nine of 
these ; iome of which, particularly the second, fifth, seventh, 
and ninth, were veiy dangerous to pass, although the river 
had subsided but a few feet. Before his party arrived at 
the fifth, called the Shellal of Ambigool, two boats were 
WToeked against the tocks which crowd the channel ; and 
before they could pass the ninth, the Shellal of Dal, several 
accidents of the same kind took place. To clear these two falld, 
it was necessary to employ about ahundted men to drag the 
boats one after another against the current. At the formed 
the^ stream is interrupted by a ledge of rocks reaching nearly 
across, over which it precipitates itself. Between this 
shelve, indeed, and the western shore, there is a practicable 
passage, wide enough to allow a boat to be hauled up the 
tur^nty which hero runs very furiously.* 

' * Nalrrfttite of Expedition, p. 3. 
D 
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Nmt Um. upper part of the second catimet the ooantij 
becomes extremely beautiful and fertile ; verifying all i\i 
reports respectinff the excellence of the-soil^ in the provinces 
beyond Nubia, in some places the river is not less than 
five or six miles broad, enclosing numerous islands on which 
agricultural produce might Im increased to almost any 
amount. The scenes of verdure on the Jeft bank far vurpass 
the finest views of rural masnificence in the Said, while the 
mode of culture is not inferior to that pursued in the most 
improved districts of the Lower Nile. The author of the 
Narrative asserts that some of the grounds watered by the 
stream might, by the hands of enlightened industry, be 
made capable of producin^'cvery thing which the. art of man, 
operating upon a fine soil under a soft clunate, could pos- 
sibly effect. Many parts of Dongola exhibit the same rich 
qualities, and present the same hopes to the farmer ; and, in 
short, it is manifest that nothing besides a gpod government 
is required to render those extensive districts the almde ^ 
plenty, contentment^ and civilization. 

The Nile has with justice been represented as one of the 
wonders of the globe. Its course has been compared to the 
path of a ffood man amid a wicked generation. It passes 
through a desert, dry, barren, and hideous ; on the portions 
of which, contiguous to its banks, it depositee the richest 
soil, which it continually waters and nourishes. This gift 
has been the source of subsistence to several powerful nations, 
who have established and overthrown mighty kingdoms, and 
have originated the arts, the learning, and the remiement of 
Ute greater part of the ancient worGl. Those nationw-^in* 
structers and pupils — ^have perished ; but the remains of 
their stupendous labours, the pyramids and the temples of 
Egypt, Nubia, Doogola, and Meroe, are more than sufficient 
to excite resi>ect for the great people who. founded them. 

Under this impression a voyage up the Nile may be con- 
sidered as presentingan epitome of the life of matt. We meel 
at almost every stage wit^ the monuments of his tyrannyt h«i 
taperstition^ or his luxury, but with few memorials of hi« 
talents directed to the improvement and protection of his fei" 
low-creatures. We also everywhere peroeiTe the trac^ of Al- 
mighty justice on his crimes. On the banks of this aneiMil 
rivar we behold cities, onoe fiunotis for power and wealth, r»» 
duoed to a heap ofsand like the wikkinesf; andtemplea^ooM 
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tenowned, and eolossal idols, at ontf time feared, now prpa« 
trate, and confounded ^th the^st of the wonhippen« 
The flocks lie down in the midst thereof; the cormorant and 
bittern lodge in the towers and palaces : their voice sing* 
in the windows, and desolation is in the thresholds. The 
Nile, meantime, which has .^een so many generations rise 
and disappear, still moves ottwiud to distribnte its fertilizinff 
fluid to the countries on its borders ; like the good Provi- 
dence, which seems unwearied in tryine to overcome the 
ingratitude of man by the many favours it hestows updn him. 

At a considerable distance above the second cataract the 
traveller encounters the rapids of Doolga, where the river 
agaiii becomes embarrassed with rocks and small islands* 
Navigation is so much impeded by these obstructions that 
hardly any attempt is made to render it the medium of com* 
merce on the confines of Shendy, or in that extensive reach 
which terminates at the borders of .Sennaar. But between 
these two cataracts there are many objects that demand 
attention; among which, in order to diversify our nar- 
rative, we shall submit to the reader a brief account of tha 
temple of Soleb, as also of the Temarkable peninsula in- 
closed by a-bend of the Nile, and known as the modern 
Merawe. 

Near the parallel of the twenty-first degree of latitude, 
and about four hundred paces from the western bank, stand 
the ruins ipff the magnificent fane just mentioned. In ad- 
vancing towards it the eye is first attracted by an elevated 
•tone foundation thirty feet in thickness, extending in front 
of the temple, and of equal length with the portal. 

The remains of two sphinxes are seen at either side of 
the approach, where there was ar staircase which led to the 
main building, now in a state of complete dilapidation. 
The front of the portal, of which only a part is left, is about 
ft- hundred and seventy-five feet long ; and the width of the 
steps is not less than fifty-seven ^et. The wall, which is 
twenty-four feet thick, is not solid, but contains a variety of 
cells, set apart, it may be presumed, for a variety of uses, 
no longer obvious to the uninitiated. 

The -first chamber is more than a hundred feet in breadtb* 
and eighty-nine in depth ; round three sides of which runs 
a tAn^0 row of pillars, while on the fourth there are indi^ 
cations of a double row; making in the whole thirty 
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ct^umni, of which seven are still standing and peilect. 
They seem all to have heen executed firom the same model ; 
the diameter of the base being six^^-seven inches^ and the 
height about forty feet. They are inscribed with hierogly- 
phics onfy, and exhibit no figures which can properly Xe 
referred to the hand of the sculptor. 

There is a second chamberi in which it is still possible to 
trace ,a row. of twenty-four pillars resembling those in th^ 
first ; but -their fragments are scattered about in every di- 
rection. ^ The very bases oi some of them are rooted up, 
and the mud-foundation on which they stood ik completely 
exposed. So entire yet so partial a ruin, it is remarked, 
can only be attributed to the sudden yielding of the ground ; 
for an earthquake would not have spared the columns which 
remain in other parts of the edifice. 

It is difficult to ascertain the dimensions of the adytum, 
as no trace of the side-walls can be detected, and only a few 
feet of the one which had formed the remote end of that 
splendid sanctuary. It is manifest^ however, that it must 
have contained twelve pillars, and not more, and of these 
there are three still entire. The rest have fallen chiefiy 
towards the Nile, under the assault of their powerful enemy 
the desert ; and even one of those which stand is already 
so much inclined in the same direction that it must shortly 
take a place beside .the others. The lower parts of all the 
columns bear representations of figures about three feet 
high, of which the inferior half is concealed by a tablet in- 
scribed with hieroglyphics. They are executed in the very 
best style, as are all the sculptures- remaining in the temple, 
though in some places they have not been finished. Among 
these Jupiter Ammon appears twice ; and to him it is more 
than probable, that the whole f(tructure was originally dedi- 
cated. 

Mr. Waddington observes, that the temple of Soleb 
afibrds the liglSest specimen he had anywhere seen of 
Effyptian oj Ethiopian architecture. The sandstone, of 
which most of the columns are composed, is beautifully 
streaked with red, giving them firom a distance a rich and 
glowing tint. As the waUs have almost entirely disappeared, 
and the roof fallen in, there remains no ponderous heap of 
masonry to destroy the effect of these beautiful pillars, badt^ 
by th« mountains of the desert or the clear blue horizon* 
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Here the man of taste doee not contemplate a gloomy edifice, 
where heaviness is substituted for dignity, height for sab- 
limity, and size for ^andeur, nor measures a pyramidal mass 
qf stone- work, climbmg up to heaven in defiance of natuie and 
propriety. " We seemed," says the traveller just named, 
*' to be at Segesta, at Phigalea, or at Sunium, where lightness, 
and colour, andelegance (^ proportion, contrasted with the 
^gantic scenery about them, make the beiEuity of the build- 
ings more lovely, and their durability more wonderfiil. 
There is no attempt to imitate oi; rival the sublimity that 
surrounds them ; they are content to be the masterpieces of 
art, and therefore ^they and nature live on good terms 
together, and set off each other's, beauty. Those works 
that aim at more than this, after exhausting treasuries, and 
costing the life and happiness of millions, jnust be satisfied 
at last to be called hillocks."* 

Upon inspecting the map of Nubia it will be observed, that 
at a point near Old Don^ola the river turns towards the 
north-east, and gives ai^msulai form to a large extent of 
land distinguish^ as the provinee or kingdom of Merawe. 
In this tract there are some magnificent monuments near the 
spot which is supposed to have contained the ancient capital. 
For example, there are the remains of seven temples, of 
which the largest is 450 feet long (almost equal to St. Paul's) 
by 159 broad. The principal apartment is 147 feet by HI* 
and the next is 123 by 102. This edifice is, generally 
epeakuig, in a very ruined state ; and some of the materials 
are in so confiised and shattered a position as to indicate 
that they had been broken down and unskilfiilly replaced. 
The other temples are of much smallec dimensions, bttt 
several of them more perfectly preserved ; and in two, most 
of the chambers are excavated in the solid rock. This is 
part of a lofty eminence, called Gebel el B«rkal, or the Holy 
Mountain, along the . foot of which aU the monuments are 
erected. Here* are also seventeen pyramids, while at £1 
Belial, seven miles farther up the river, there is a moi^ nu- 
merous and lofty range of these structures, none of which, 
however, rival those of Memphis. A seneral -chaiacter of ' 
ruin pervades the whole, and some, indeed, are reduced to 
roaornw of mere rubbish ; a state which seems at least paitly 

* Jdamal of a Vint to ioiim Psrts of BUiiepla, p. 890. 
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owing to tho friablo nature of tho luiditone nied by their 
michitects. The ecnrptores and omaments which can ftill 
be traced bear marka of very different periods of art ; some 
being extremely rude and others, nearly as fierfect as any in 
the palaces of Egypt/ 

The examination of these monuments, whether temples 
or pyramids, haii led to an ingenious hypothesis relative to 
the site of the ancient Metoe, which is maintained with a 
considerable show of argument and learning in a popular 
journal. It is well known, tli^at all the fthcient authorities 
deienbe the geographical position of the Ethiopian capital 
as an island formed by the junction' of the Nile with the 
Astapus or river of Abyssinia, and with the Astaboros, which 
is undoubtedly the modem Tacazze, still called Atbara. 
The city of Meroe, then, if it. stood in the country bounded 
by the two latter rivers, must necessarily have been above 
the point at which they unite ; acconcluirion ftilly confirmed 
by the direct statement- of Eratosthenes. Near Shendy 
accordingly, forty miles above that junction, there has been 
discovtfr^ a range of buildinga and pyramids of very con- 
siderable extent and magnificence. Bruce in his journey 
observed some of them, and threw out a conjecture that 
thej marked the site of MeroS, and thereby led to the natural 
inforence, that the kingdom recorded in history under the 
same name must have had its territory between the Tacane 
and the Blue river. The judpnent of the Greek ffeographer 
and of the Scottish traveller have hitherto provaued against 
•very other supposition. It is insinuated, indeed, that M. 
Cailliaad and Mr. Waddington were not perfectly satisfied 
with the ai'guments of their predecessors ; but further con- 
sideration, or an unwillingness to-'op^Mwe an imnressioii 
almost univvrsal; has huduced them to acquiesce in tne more 
common conclusion. 

But, says thf author to whom we have alluded, ." notwith- 
•tandinff so great a concurrence' of authorities, we cannot 
but thiiut it pretty clear that the city of Merod was net at 
Shendy but i^t Merawe, and that the kingdoms of the same 
Aama ooindde ; though Meroe in its glory probably e^^tabded 
to Dongola on the one side and Shendy on the other.*** 

The fliat eoinddence, it if remarked, is that of nama, 

* JBdmbaisli ftertew, val. tSL p. 10OL 
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which is complete ; for both Buickhtitdt and WaddiDgtos 
observe, thi^t the modem term, though written Merawe, has 
the precise sound of Meroe* Resemblance of name, it is 
admitted, is often accidental, though strict identity is Tery 
seldom so ; and a^id the general change, it is still conunon, 
especially in those unfrequented tracts of Africa, that great 
capitals^ as A^um, Augila, and EsSouan, for example, 
should continue to enjoy their old appellations. At all 
events, the. author concludes, resemblance, and, still more, 
sameness, becomes almost decisive when there is a coinci- 
dence also nbf circumstance and situation. Now here we 
have, bearing the name of Meroe, a capital presenting in it» 
vicinity monuments that correspond exactly in character, 
magnitude, and antiquity to those which ought td mark the 
site of that celebrated metropolis of Ethiopia. There are no 
Mher ruins in that country which can be compared to thes^ ; 
for, according to the measurements of Cailliaud, those of 
Shendy are decidedly inferior. The length of the greatest 
temple there is not quite 280 feet ; of that at Merawe it is 
450. The elevation of the highest pyramid at the former 
place is 81 feet ; of that at the latter it is 103. Now all 
the ancient accounts unite in representing Meroe as without 
a rival among the cities of Ethiopia ; but if Shendy be Me- 
roe, says the reviewer, there must have been a much more 
splendid capital nearer to Egypt, and yet unknown in Egypt. 
We have then, he concludes, a combination of circumstances 
in favour of the position of Merawe, which only the most 
decided proof wotlld be sufficient to negative. 

Suoh proof, it is conceded, is with some apparent reason 
supposed to exist in those ancient writings which appear 
absolutely to require that Meroe must be above the junction 
of the Nile and the Tacazze. But it is imagined that a 
closer examination will probably alter our views as to the 
decisive nature of these statements. It has never been ob- 
served, says thf reviewer, that by far the highest ancient 
authority is in direct contradiction to them. To this pre- 
eminence Ptolemy seems fully entitled, from the advanced 
era at which he lived, the great extension of communication 
in his time, and, in fact, the more accurate and detailed man- 
ner in which he lays down his positions. His residence, 
too, at Alexandria, then the centre of the commerce carried 
on between Africa and the East, gives peculiar weight to 
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hit opinioDs fMpectnig Bgypt' tnd the mifroiiiiding eomi- 
tnes. Hit obseratioiM rapeeting Meioe are as foUowt: 

** Meroi^ is rendered an island by the river NUe eoming 
from the west, and by the river Aetapns flowing from the 
east It contaittB thoM towns : 



Lmr. Lit 

MeroC : eiJO* 16.96 

Sacolche ^ 61.40 15.15 

B0«r 61.40 13.30 

VillaceoftlMDsri 61 n.90 

Tben the jiinctioo of the Nile and the Astapus 61 IS 

Thenthejanctioaof the AstaborasandAsupoa.':... 68.30 11.30^ 

In this table it is clear that Ptoleiny placea Meroe fi» 
below the junction of the Nile with the Astapus, the Ae- 
taboras, or any great stream whatsoever. He makes the dif^ 
ference of latitude indeed much too great ; bat into this 
error he appears to have been betrayed by extending his 
itineraries nearly in a direct line up the river, without 
allowing for the circuitous course which it pursues above 
Dongola. Beyond Meroe the knowledge ,pf Ptolemy, it is 
granted, becomes obscure ; though from Egypt to that point 
he gives a continued chain of geographical positions, at a 
time when there is every reason to believe that the inter- 
course between the two countries was frequent. It seems, 
then scarcely possible that he should have made a mistake 
as to this particular ; or that so ffrand a feature should have 
escaped his notice, as that the Nile, which for mora than 
three hundred leagues had not been augmented even by a 
rivulet, receives below Meroe so mighty a tributary as 
the Tacazze. 

The V author of the Hypothesis whose arguobents we an 
endeavouring to abridge maintains also that the narrative 
of Herodotus, though less detailed than the other, appean 
to point to the same spot According to that ancient writer, 
travellers ascending the Nile above Elephantine journeyed 
first forty days to avoid the cataracts, then embarked, and 
were conveyed in twelve days to Meroe. The place where 
thQT took shipping was, he thinks, probably on tb^ borders 
of Dongola, where the long line of rapids is found toter- 

* LsngitQde from Ftrro Island, where the flrst meiUian used to be 
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■mate. From thence to Meiawe twelve days woM oomv- 
pond with the same rate of advaactng ; whereas, to Shendy, 
the supposed site of the proper Meroe, that space of tima 
Would be much too sinaJl. Agaiii, Meroe is stated by thia 
historian to be ^midway between £gypt and the Land of 
the Exiles,, described by other writers as an island formed 
by the Nile, and which the reviewer thinks can be no other 
than SennaaT) where the Blue and White rivers give to tb» 
intervening country something of an insular aspect. Now, 
Merawe, he remarks, is exactly at an equal ^stance between 
Egypt and the kingdom just named, whereais Shendy would 
violate altogether the relation of equality between the two 
divisions. 

Further, Strabo, following the authority of Eratosthenes^ 
supplies- a statement which seems to have a re&ience to> 
Shendy, and is. Says the reviewer, the only one thai can 
cause a doubt. But elsewhere be describes Meroe a» 
** bounded upwards on the south by the junction oftho 
rivers Astapus, A8taboras,.and Astaaobus^"' This, he adds» 
agrees very dQsely with our idea on the subject, and b quite 
contrary to that which would represent the Astaboras as 
the northern limit of Meroe. His statement, also, that tluv 
is the last kingdom of the Ethiopians, after which the 
Noubs commence and occupy the Nile downwards tf> 
E^pt, is still true only in regard to Merawe* 

Istit, returning to the mun objection, the author is aware^ 
it will be asked. How waa the idea so prevalent among an- 
cient geographers, thitt Meroe was formed by the junctioor 
of the greet rivers, — and why does Ptolemy himself in the' 
title of his chapter, admit the same notion, though hia state* 
ment is rather in contradiction .to iti The following re^ 
marks, he thinks, will afford ^ sufficient explanation of the 
manner in which the mistake originated. 

All who are conversant wiUi tiie early histc»y of geography 
must be aware of tho many errors with which it abounds. 
Among these none are more frequent than such as respect 
the continuous course of great rivers, and the distinctionr 
between islands and large peninsulak The latter>tenn% 
indeed, are often used as synonymous, though p^hapa only 
through the infiuenoe of this original Uunder. Now, the 
reader need only look at the map of the country here^ con- 
aidned aa Meroe^ under its modem name of Maiawe, inter- 
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aected by what misht almost be called three parallel brahehes 
of the Nile, in oraer to perceive how probable it is that the 
finest imperfect' account should represent it as an island en- 
cbsed by three s^[>arate rivers, llie original opinion, indeed, 
which is still to be found in Mela and Pliny, was, that the 
Astapus and Astaboras were branches of the Nile itself, 
first separating and forming Meroe into a species of delta, 
and then reuniting ; an idea which seemft to have a peculiar 
reference to the parallel atreams of the modem^Merawe. 
Then, after it was found that the Nile in thid neighbouriiood 
received some large tributaries, it was very natural to con- 
sider them as the river-branches employed in the formation 
of Meroe. The original idea of it, as of an island enclosed 
by these streams, appears to have become rooted in the 
minds of seographers, even after th^ had <^tained a know- 
ledge of ue facts by which their opmion was directly don- 
ftited.* 

''Such are the considerations,*' say the reviewers, ""which, 
in our apprehension, establish the identity of the ancient 
with the modem Meroe. If the discussion has been tedious, 
it should be remembered that it involves not merely a 
carious probleip in geography, but the iiite of monuments 
calculated to throw h^ht on the arts and history of one of 
the most celebrated nations of antiquity."! 

In describing the local peculiarities of Nubia, we> could 
not omit all notice of so able an attempt to oppose the settled 
opinions -on this interesting point, although we do liot con- 
cur in the conclusions to .which the author has permitted 
himself to be carried. We can hardly imagine it possible 
that any geographer who had exainined the cduntry could 
be so far deceived by the winding course of the Nile as to 
regard the several sections of the stream whidi run north- 
by-west, south-west, and north, as three separate and dis- 
tinct, riverr bearing diffisrent names. Besides, the ancient 
writers uniformly mention a junction of the currents ; for 
even Pliny and Pomponius Mela, to whose statement sdme 
importance is attached by the reviewer, while they coun- 
tenance the supposition that the Astapus and Astaboras 
might be branches of the Nile, relate most unambiguously, 
that they reunited with their parent waters,— a view of the 

* Pom. Mela. Ub. ix. c. 10 ; Plln. Hist. Nat. lib. ixi 
t Edinburgh Review, vol. x\i p. 193. '' • 
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ease wMefa tiecessarily impfie* a point of meeting. It it 
t/btiout) !n tlie neirt jjlace, that no one who had observed 
the direction of the current in the two portions of the Nile 
which wash the eafetetn and western shores of Merawe, 
ooulcl ever hold the opinion ihUt they anywhere unite and 
hecome one river ; for w)iile on the left-hand it flows towards 
the «onth-west, on the right-hand it runs neayly due north. 
We may also remark, that the Land of the Exiles is not 
asnafly restricted to Sennaar, hut is rather imagined to have 
heen situated near the aources of the Abyssinian river, 
^here the curvatore of the channel produces the appear* 
'ft&ce of an island. On this supposition, the estimate of 
Herodotus, who places Meroe at an equal distance between 
Egypt and the province occupied by the military refugees, 
wm apply with su&cient accuracy to Shendy, the region 
encloeed by the Tacazze and the Bahr el Azrek; 

Between Dongola and Merawe, the country, many parta 
of which are ricn and beautifol, is occhpied by a race of 
men called Sheygyans, remarkable for valour in the field as 
well as ibr a roaming manner of life, and in some respects 
more jillied to the freebooter tbttn to the agriculturist or sol- 
dier. After-being forced from their lands by Ishmael they 
took refuge near Shendy, from which position, as they 
Ibiind him still advancing southwards, they sent messengers 
demanding terms of peace. The pasha replied, that the 
only conditions on which they could obtain their request 
were, the surrender of their horses and arms, and a return 
to their own territoxy, where they were to bind themselves 
to live tranquilly, and without disturbing their neighbours. 
The ambassadors answered that they would not give up 
tlietr horses and arms. The Egyptian commander r^oined, 
that he would go to Shendy and take them ; they said, 
«Come?" 

It is reported, that previous to the advance of the Turkish 
force fVom Wady Haifa, deputies from the chieft of Sheygya 
arrived at the camp, to ask for what reason the pasha me- 
naced them with wah ^e replied, ** Because you are rob- 
bers, vrho live by diaUirbing and pillaging the countries 
aiound your own.** ' They observed, that they had no 
cither means to five. Tshmael said, ** Cultivate your landt 
and live honestly ." They answered with ^at simplicityi 
•• We have been hM up to live and prospSr by What yml 

E — '•*. 
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call robbery i we will not woik, and cannot chaoge ojor 
manner o^ lining.'* The invader thondeved in their eaxs, 
*'I will make you change it!" Wq shall herejafier haye 
occasion to revert to the history of these undaui|ted bar- 
barians ; meantime we trace the progress of ^scovery up- 
wards along the course of the Nile, which from Dongola to 
Sennaar is yet ahnost entirely unknown to the European 
reader. 

In passing Merawe the river flows irom the north-east, 
and accordingly, although the traveller is aiscending the 
stream, be has, in fact, turned his back upon the country to 
which his inquiries are directed* As this remarkable curve 
in the Nile was not fully ascertained till the period when the 
son of the E^ptian pasha made his famous expedition into 
Sennaar, we nave endeavoured to ^sist the comprehension 
of the rmider by adjusting our map. 

Ishmael atteiQpted to rorce his boats throuffh the obstruc- 
tions of the cataract ; but every efibrt failed, except in ro^ 
gard to those which did not draw more than three feet of 
water. By the assistance of all the male population, on the 
banks, hine of the class now described were dragged as far 
as Berber, after an incessant toil of tifly-seven days. Mr. 
Jinglish, who accompanied-the Turkish armament, observes 
diat the river is spotted with, an infinity of iislands and 
rocks. In some of the passages where it was deep, the cur- 
rent was as swift as a mill-sluice, which made it necessary 
to employ the crews of perhaps twenty boats to drag up 
one at a time. In other places where the water was shal- 
low, they were sometimes compelled to pull them by main 
force over the stones at the bottom. He. is decidedly of 
opinion^ that when the river is ftill and the flood strong, this 
cataract must be ahnost impassible upwards ; as, on ac- 
count of the strange direction of its course, little or no aid 
can be derived &om the wind. Besides, the rush in some 
parts, from the straitness of the passage between the rock* 
and islands, must in the time of the inundation be very 
furious ; while, firom the natural obstacles which cover the 
shony the cordel used for dragging could hardly overcome 
the difficulties which would be mcessantly presented. 

The canja belonging to Ishmaely— probably the fiitt boat 
that everpltssed the thud cataract of the Nile, — accomplished 
the voyage to Berber, after having been lifted three times 
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over impiraetieaUe shallows. The natiTes had never befint 
eeen^a vessel impelled l»y sails. They called it t ** water- 
mare:*' comparing it by this appellation to the swiftest 
animal with which they are acqnainted. They ran in crowds 
to the bank of the river to see it moant the current without 
the aid of oars. 

The Melek of Beiber, whose name is Noosreddin, ap- 
pears to occupy a moveable capital, or rather to select ror 
that purpose any one of the numerous villages which sldrt 
ttai eastern side of the Nile. The houses are built of clay, 
and roofed with unhewn timber ; that^ of the king is like 
the rest, only somewhat larger. The country is fertile and 
well cultivated ; abounding in dhoura, cotton, barley, fine 
horses, c^els, dromedaries, kine, sheep, goats, and fowls. 
The natives, though resembling the FoUahs of Upper 
Egypt, are not, generally speaking, either so handsome or 
so well formed ; and many of them have defective teeth, 
oceafnoned, it is thought, by the habit of chewing tobacco, 
which is of a very inrorior quality in that district.. In their 
deportment they are extremely mild and jpolite. Everjr man 
yon meet gives the greeting of peace, and shows a disposi- 
tion to accoihmodate the stranger in all things reasonabipi: 
an effect which is ascribed to .the curcumstance, that tkBf 
an in a great degree a commercial people, as Berber is 
every year visited by numerous caravans from Abyssinia, 
Sennaor, Darf&r, and Kordo&n.* 

The territory of Berber does not appear to be very exten- 
sive, only stretching alonff the banks of the river nom the 
third cataract" for lUMtut eight days' journey upwards. On 
ihe eastern side it is separated from Shendy by the Bahr 
el Uswood or Black River. The cultivable land reaches 
generally to the distance of one or two miles^from the mar- 
gin of the stream, by which it is regularly overflowed at the 
season of the inundation, and rendered very fruitftil. The 
country contains, abundance of salt, which the natives find 
in the hilly ground along the borders of the desert. It is 

* Nftfiative of Expedition, p. 1 19. We an told by Mr. EngHab^ thst 
fbe ordinary price of « virgin wife in Berber is « horaty wliieli ibe bride- 
groom is obliged to present to tlie fkttaer of the girl be deoiaiide in toiar- 
risfe. **1 remember asking a yoang peaaant ofwbom I boogbt pro- 
viidftnooa day*, wby be did not marry t Hepointed toaeoltinthei^rd, 
and told me that wben the eolt beeams big SBoogli, be sliDQid taks a 
wUb.»—2VamtftMt p. Itt. 
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mix«d with calcareous earth which is sepanled by 
and the usual process of eyaporizatiofi. The metropQUs 
which Nousreddip honours witn his coux:^ appears to have 
houses sufficient for a population of five or six thousand ; 
but the actual inhabitants, it is probable, seldom amount to 
that number. The language is Arabic, perfectly inteUigible 
to the natives of Egypt, but containing some words at jpres* 
ent disused in that kingdom. There is a mixture of H»* 
brew terms in the ordinary speech of the people, comoioiit 
we may presume, to .both those ancient dialects ; and it is » 
remarkable circumstance, that the chiefs of Dongola, Shey« 
j[ya, Berber^ Shendy, and Halfaia shoukl bear the samo 
title which is employed in the Jewish Scriptures to designate 
the petty sovereigns of Canaan. 

On the western side of the Nile, opposite to the island or 
peninsula of Meroe, there is a large village called Shendy 
el Garb, — ^that is, Shendy on the west bank. The xoad to 
it from Berber leads through a country consisting of im* 
mense plains of fertile apil, ext^ding many miles from the 
river, and for the most part covered with herbage. There 
are numerous hamlets, situated at a considerable distance 
^m' the stream, in order to be secure from the inundation* 
The houses are generally built with straw roofs neatly 
thatched,/ and havmg a decided slope; a proof that this 
country is within the reach of the annual rains. When 
visited by the Egyptian army, the current at £1 Garb wa» 
much contracted, although its bed was frequently found to 
extend more than a mile and a half in breadth. The town, 
which is respectable in its appearance, contains aboot six 
thousand inhabitants, and has three market-places, where 
the people of the country exchange their dollars and dhoora 
for a variety of useful commodities. ■ 

Shendy, on the east bank, is also the capital of the coua* 
try which surrounds it, and can boast of a population n6t 
less numerous than its rival on the other shore. Large 
areas, walled round for the reception of the merchanduse 
brought by the caravans, are to be seen in varfous parts of 
the town ; the streets are wide and airy ; and regular mar* 
kets are established, where, besides meat, butter, grain, and 
vegetables, are also to be purchased spices imported from 
Jidda, gum-arabic, beads, and other ornaments feir the 
women, h itande about half » mile from the dvcir, au^'^ 
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wmMby land nther indifferent in its qaalitiec ; to that 
ths place derivei its sole importance from being the staple 
of tlw traffic, including slaves, which continaes to be earned 
on between Sennaax, Mecca, and Egypt. 

This portion of ancient Ethiopia possesses a great interest, 
as <^nnected with the junction of the two principal branches 
of ^e Nile^ the White, and the Bine rivers,-^a distinction, 
as will SQon appear, that arises from the very different 
colour of their waters. The latter, or Abyssinian stream, is 
not half as broad as the other at the point where they meet ; 
the Bahr el Abiad being about « mile and a quarter from 
bank to bank. It is alM troubled and^ whitish, and has a 
pecu^ar taste bordering on^sitive sweetness. The Turkish 
soldiers said that ** the water of the Abiad does not quench 
thirst ;" a notion probably originating in the circumstance 
that they were never, tired of drinking it, so light and 
•leasant was it to the palate. The Bahr el Azrek, or Nile 
of Mr. Bruce, was perroctly pure and transparent, but by no 
means so agreeablo as abeverase ; a fact which the author of 
the Narrative ascertained by drinking first of the one, and 
then walking about two hundred yards across the point and 
diinkiiig of me other. 

- The Abyssinian branch enten the Bahr el Abiad nearly 
«t righi angles ; but such is the mass of the latter that the 
Ibnner cannot mingle its waters with it for many miles below 
their junction ; and as the one is light-coloured and the 
other daric, the eastern part of the united river is black and 
the western side white for more than a league after their 
meeting. The latter colour ia occasioned by a very fine clay 
lield in a state'of suspension, and to which the singiilar fla- 
vour that distingniihes th^ Abiad is undoubtedly to be as- 
eribed.. Below the point of union the Nile presents a trul^ 
magnificent ipectacle. Between Halfeia and Shendy it 
traverses a deep gloomy defile formed by rocky hills, and runs 
with considerable force about twelve or fifteen miles. On 
•merging from this strait it again spreads itself out majest- 
Ically amid immense plains bounded only by the horizon ; and 
after receiving the Bahr el Uswood, it displays a current xiot 
Itss than two miles hroad even before the inundaiion. 

During his stay in Sennaav, the American of&cet endeav- 
«ored to obtain information from the people of the country, 
pM w«U at fromi the caravan-merchants whom he happeaad 

E9 
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to meet, in xegatd to tlie two great nvers which compgee 
the Egyptian Nile. He was told that the aouice of the 
eastern or Abyssinian branch is in the Grebelei Guraara, or 
Mountains of the Moon, aboat sixty days' mareh of a camel, 
in a direction nearly south. It receiTCs, «t various dit- 
tances above their city, several streams which come iicom the 
south and east, taking their rke in an alpine range that 
stretches into the dominions of the Galla* The course of 
the Bahr el Abiad, the^r assured him, ia nearly parallel to 
that of the Azrek, but that its source is much m6re itemote,' 
although, lik^'the other, aitiong the eminences of the Gebd 
el Gumara. It is also augmented by the accession of a 
number of tributaries, which issue from mountains southward 
of Sennaar. On his asking whether the White River were 
t>pcn and free from shellals or rapids, thejr answered, that 
at a place called Sulluk, about fifteen days' march above 
Shendy, there was one which they believed boats could not 
pass. When he' inquired whether, by Ibllowing the banks 
of the said nver, or of the one whidi empties itself into it 
from the west, it wete possible to reach a.«ity called Tombat 
or Timbuctoo, they replied that they knew nothing of 
such a place, having never been farther west than Kordo&n 
oirDarfQr. 

This was all he could learn ; but he himself is dispoeed 
to believe that the main stream of the Abiad cannot have its 
soured in the same latitude with the Azrek : because 4t coat' 
mences its rise twenty days sooner than the other ; while 
the colour of its water proves that it flows through a tract 
of country differii^g in quality of soil from the regions per- 
vaded by the eastern current. He is fbrther inclined to thmk, 
that the Nile of Bruce has not its principal fountain in Abys- 
sinia, but rather in .the lofty range assigned for its origin 
by the people of Sennaar. On viewing the masv of wataf 
that passed downward while he was in the kingdom bow 
mentioned, even before the flood had attained two-thirds oi 
the. usual magnitude ^ acquires during the ramy seawm, he 
thought it very improbable that the main source of « ^Kyh a 
river was not distant more than three hundred mflee. 

The territory included between the Abiad and the Azrek 
is usually caUed £1 Gesira, or the Island ; because, m the 
•oason of the nins, the numeroiu iran whidi nm into 
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them from the moimtouM in the south enco m pm a the dis» 
tcict with their spfeading waters. 

Mr. CngiiBh.is satisfied that the reprcseatations oMule of 
the climate of Sennaar are much e;uggerated. Except 
dartog the rauiy part of the year, the country presents «n 
elevated plain, not only dry, but well ventilated by the breezes / 
from the south and aast^ which are generaUy cool, because 
they come either from the mountains of Abyssinia or frem 
the huge ridges that compose the G^bel el Gumara. He 
was there at midsummer, and at no^ time did he find the 
heat very uncomfortable, provided he was in the open «ir 
and under a shade. Within doors*, be allows, the temper- 
iftture was much raised ; and, in the absence of the proper 
' means to secure comfort, its eJSeets were extremely ois- 
agreeable. The bouses, he adds, were fuH of lizards, which, 
if you Ue on- the floor, you may feel crawiingover you all 
night. He saw a singular species of snake or serpent. It 
was about two feet long, and not thicker than a man's thumb, 
striped on the back, with a copper-coloured belly and a flai 
head. It had four legs, which did not aj>pear to be of any 
use, as they were short, anB seemed to luing front the lower 
part of his sides. All its motbns, which were quick end 
rapid, were made on the^belly, after the usuar manner of 
serpents.* 

As to domestic customs and habits, there is a general re* 
semblance among all the nations who occupy the borders of 
the Nile from £s Souan to Sennaar, though the inhabitants 
dififer somewhat in complexion and chancier. Those in 
the province of Sukkot, fn example, are not mo black aethe 
Nubians and the l)ongole8e. Tiiey are also frank and prepoe- 
■aessing in their deportment. The kst-mentioned class are 
dicty, idle, and ferocious ; a description which might likewise \ 
be applied to the Sheygyan, were it not that, so for from 
being indolent, he is either an industrious peasant or a 
daring fireebooter. ,The natives who dwell near the third 
cataract have the reputation of being honest and obliging ; 
although it must be admitted, that in point of civilisation 
they are much inferior to the people of Berber, the most im^ 
proved of all the tribes on the tipper Nile. The inbabit&nte 
of t2iose extensive traetsy^ of wm^ Shendy and Hai&ia axe 
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the capitalf, are a apllen, crafty, and rather hloodthiraty rae« ; 
wHte t^e peasants of Sennaar, those especially who were 
found at a dbtance from the principal town, were compara- 
tively mild and virtuous. Throughout the whole of theee 
countries there is -one general characteristic in which they 
resemble the Indians of America, — coura^^e and self-respect 
The chiefs, we are told, aner coming to salute lahmael Pasha, 
mftleno scruple of sitting down opposite to him, and entering 
into conversation without the slightest embarriisiiraent, in 
the- same manner aa they are accustomed to do with their 
o^nmeleks^ with whom they are very familiar. With the > 
greatest apparent simplicity, they were wont to propose very 
troublesome questions to the invader ; such as, ** O great 
sheik, what have we done to you or your country that you 
should come so far to make war upon us 1 la it for, want 
of food in yoiir own land that you come to seek it in ours 1*' 

The manufactures of the several clans beyond Wady 
Haifa are limited to the following articles : Earthen-wan 
Sax domestic use, and bowls for pipes : cotton clolh for gar- 
ments ; knives, mattocks, hoes, ploughs, and water-wheela 
for agriculture; horse-furniture, inclu<nng most excellMit 
saddles, very neatly fabricated ; stirrups m the European' 
form, and not like -those of the Turks, such as are made for 
the chiefs being usually of silver ; large iron spurs ; bits 
with small chams for bridles, to prevent them from being 
severed by ihe stroke of an enemy's sabre ; long and double- 
edged broadswords, with the guard frequently made of a 
precious metal; iron faeadu for Tances, and shields made of 
elephants' skin ;- to which may be added, veiy beautifvd 
straw-mats worked by the women. 

When the Sultan of Sennaar surrendered his country to 
the disposal of the grand seignior, the pasha sent notices 
to all the chiefs of the kingdom, making known to them this 
act of submission, and demanding their allegiance and 
homage. But the leader of the mountaineers in the souths 
western district, notn.only refitted to acknowledge Ishmael 
ar>hi8 lord-paramount — he even scorned to look on his 
letter. Similar repliet were made by the governors on the 
eastern side of the Nile, whoj while they' declined to redbg- 
nise the act of their sovereign, called him a coward and a 
traitor for giving up his dominions to a stranger. Thia 
lesoluto conduct en their part led to twa c3qpeditu>os, from 
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which aoBM valuable infonnation has been gained in nqiecl 
to the difltant provinces that they were sent to subdae. 

The divan eJSendi at the head of three hundred men 
crossed the Nile, and soon crushed every attempt made by 
the spirited barbarians to oppose the new government, 
**We marched," says he, ** without resistance for eight 
days in the direction of the rising sun, through a country, 
fine, fertile, and crowded with villages, till we came tm 
some larger ones near a mountain called Catla, where we 
found four or five hundred men posted in front of them to 
resist our march. They were armed with lances, and pre* 
sented themselves to the combat with great resolution. 
But on experiencing the effect of our firearms they took to 
flight towards the mountain ; two hundred of them were- 
hemmed in and cut^to pieces, and three of their chiefs were 
taken prisoners, as well as all the inhabitants we could find ; 
after which we returned." 

On being asked with regard to water at a distance frotk 
the river, the efiendi rephed, that "there were wells in 
abundance in all the numerous villages with which the 
country abounds, and also many rivulets and streams, which 
at this season descend from the mountains." The troops, 
he added, hud forded two small rivers, probably the Rabad 
and the Dender, the scenery all around being very fine, and 
presenting many beautiful birds and insects. He brov^ht 
one of these last with him. Which proved to be a scarab9U8» 
covered with a close erimson down, exactly resembling 
scarlet velvet. The people of the country he described as 
irery harmless, and exceedingly anxious to know what had 
brought the Egyptian army to Sennaar to trouble them.* 

But the other expedition under Hagi Achmet was at* 
tended with still more important results. This ofiScer, one 
4>f the roughest under the command of Ishniael, was 
intrusted with four hundred cavalry and three able lawyers, 
a force which was deemed suflicient either to persuade or 
compel the reluctant mountaineers to submission. He 
marched^ rapidly during ten days in a direction almost 
south-west of Sennaar, through a well-petfpled oountiy, 
without encountering any resistance till he came to the lofty 
ridge of BdLki inhabited by pagans, the followeis of 

* NanraUvtt of Bxpsditkm, p. 178. 
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Iht tYAdf who had rejected the pasha'i letter, lliey were 
drawn up on high ground not eaaj to be approached ; iut 
their position was soon stormed, and after a desperate 
struggle they fbund that spears and swords, thoagh wielded 
hy vigorous hands, were not a match for. firearms. They 
fled to another momitain in the rear of that in which they 
had first taken post ; and being again attacked with cannon 
and mosketry, they were obliged to retreat to a third strong- 
hold, stitt deeper in the recesses of thefr hills, and inacces- 
sible to cavali^. On this occasion, however, part of them 
were surrounded by the horsemen of Achme^ and fifteen 
hundred put to the sword. -Belieying that he had given 
them ample ^rodf that resistance on their part was un- 
availinff, and finding that his troops were suffering much 
nom the continual rains, fia^ after sweeping the villages 
ef all the people who remained, resumed his march to 
the camp of his master. In the course of their journey 
Ids men had to ford several deep rivers, already rushing 
in full stream from the mountains ; and before thev 
reached SenHaar both they and their horses were much 
exhausted.* 

The natives of Bokki are described as a hardy race, taU, 
itout, and handsome. They are said to be pagans, worship- 
pers of the sun, which, hoWeyer, they consider it profane 
to look at. The prisoners resembled in their dress .the 
savages of America; being nearly covered with beads, 
bracelets, and trinkets, made of pebUe^ bones, and ivory. 
Their' complexion is almost black. Their manners and 
deportment are prepossessing, bearing the stamp of simpli-, 
eity and confidence, together with mat air of self^steem 
which is never offensive in the mere child of nidure. The 
arms of these people excited great surprise ; they consisted 
of well-formed and rather elegant iron helmets, 'coats-o& 
mail made of leather and overlaid with plates of iron, long 
lances, extremely well fabricated, and a hand weapon ex- 
actly resembling the bills anciently used in England by the 
yeomanry. With such instruments of assault they were 
very formidable in personal combat. They had never seen 
firearms, hut, nevertheless, withiAood them with great 
Intrepidity. They said that a fusde was a co^waid's weapon, 

*Ntn«ilT«,p. igi. 
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who stand* at a aafis distaace frcmi hia enamy and kiHa Ubi 
with an iavisiUe sttoka. 

We have been more minute than usual in our details 
respecting the state of society among the people above the 
junction of th^ rivers, because till the famous expedition of 
Ishmael Pasha, no Euiopean in modem times had visited 
that remote country. Of the dty of Sennaar itself, vi^ch 
-in the days of Poncet was remarkable for its population, 
little now remains besides aheap of ruins. There ara 
indeed in sOme of its quarters several hundred habitable but 
almost deserted houses ; and at every step the .traveller 
treads upon portion of burnt bricks, among which are often 
found fragmients of porcelain and even of marble. . The 
most^^nspicoous boildinss now are a mosque and a large 
palace adjoining to it. The former is in good preservation ; 
Its windows are covered with bronze gratings skilfully 
manufactured, and the doors are handsomely and curious^ 
carv^ The interior, when viewed by the American officer, 
was desecrated by uncouth figures of animals portrayed 
upon the walls with charcoal. This profanation had been 
perpetraVed by the infidels who dwell in the mountains, a 
march of thirteen days southward of th^ capital ; and who 
at some period not very long past had taken t^e town, and 
left upon the walls these tokens of their disrespect for the 
religion of the Prophet. 

The palaee is large, but in ruins, except a, single pile of 
building in the centre, which is six stones high, and has 
five rows of windows. Wh6n stationed on the roof, the 
visiter obtains the best view that is anywhere to be had of 
this barbarian dietropolis ; which appears to.be about three 
miles in circumierence, of an oblong form, and stretched 
along the western bank of the Abyss^iian Nile. In exam* 
ining the structure of the older description of houses, the 
most remarkable thing in the eye of a European is the 
workmanship of the doors. These are composed of planks 
carefully planed and jointed, frequently adorned with carv- 
ing, and strengthened or studded with very broad-headed 
nails ; the whole inimitable by the present p<n>ulation of Sen- 
naar. The houses themselves are rarely of more than one 
stoiy in height, having roofii terraced with fine clay spread 
over mats IM upon rafters. Such is the present appearance 
of a town that has evidently been once rich and flourishing* 
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b"bt which, darSng eighteen yeaw pnot to the da*e «f ClHi 
Efflrptian expedition, had been the vi^hn of ^ repeated wani 
and rebellion. 

The country in the neighbourhood of Sennaar eontist* of 
wide plains, in which are numerous and ^pacious Tillages. 
A long rugged mountain j the only one in sight, itandv about 
fifteen miles to the westward of the town. Below it is a 
email but pretty island, whose inhabitants earn a livelihood 
by raisinsr vegetables for the nlarket; and the opposite 
bank of the river presents several verdant patches devoted 
to the same object. At a greater' distarice the ground ap- 
peared to be chiefly covered with trees find btushwood, 
among which were seen a number of elephants in search of 
Yood. 

We have hitherto followed the progress of the invadinff 
army tinder the command of Ishmael, uie soti of Mohammed 
Ali, guided by the narrative of the American officer in the 
service of that prince. Cailliaud and faisi friend M. Letorzec 
were likewii^e attached to the camp, and enjoyed the coutite- 
liance of the military chief, who appears to have shaped his 
conduct towanls them^ under the impression that the know* 
ledge of his exploits in Upper Nubia would be commn- 
nicAted to Europe through the medium of their writings. 
From Sennaar to the remote Singueh We accompanied the 
French author, whose work is not only the most recent, but 
also the most satisfaetoiy on this branch of our geographical 
survey. In truth, there is nootljter publication in the lan- 
guages oC the West to which we can have recourse ; and 
we may add, that no Frank travelleran the memoiy of man 
has ever penetrated into those distant provinces on the Blue 
jftiver, which about ten years ago were traversed by the 
Eg3rptian troops in their celebrated expedition against the 
meleks of the south.- It may be noticed, that before the 
army commenced their march, the Pasha Ibrahink, after- 
ward so well known in Greece, had joined his brother with 
a reinforcentent, and was prepared to share with him the 
perils df a new campaign. 

It was on the 6th of December, 1821, that these chiefs' 
left Sennaar at the head of their respective divisions, and 
preceded along the western bank of the Abjr^inian Nile. 
After a few day^ they sepnrnted ; Ishmael keeping near 
thftt stieam, and the other holding more to the westward, in 
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the direeUon of the Bahr el Abiad. Ibrahim had twelve 
hundred men ander his command ; his colleague had fifteen 
hundred ; while an equal number was left to guard the • 
camp and secure the new conquests. « 

The march through a country impeded with wood was 
necessarily tedious, and seldom relieved by the occurrence 
of any interesting events. . The invaders, who wejre sup> 
plied with a few pieces of cannon, required the aid of 
Camels and other beasts of burden, which on some occ»- 
sicms increased the difficulties of their passage. It was not, 
therefore, till the 1 7th day of the month that, after having 
seen a number of inferior villages, they arrived at El Que- 
ribyn, a small town built on the declivity of a hill, and 
flanked on either side by a rocky eminence. ' 

After a number of observations, M.Cailliaud ascertained 
the position of this place to be in 12 degrees and about 7 
minutes of north latitude, and in 31 degrees 30 minutes of 
east longitude, reckoning from Paris, or 33*^ 5(K east from 
liondon. £1 Queribyn is dependent on Sennaar ; apd the 
inhabitants, being assured that no injury would be inflicted 
on them, remamed in their huts, of which the annexed 
drawing, says the author, exhibits a correct representation. 

Proceeding still towards the south, though verging occa- 
sionally in an eastern direction, the troops under Ishmael 
pursued their march into Fazoglo. Envoys had previously 
arrived from the melek of that country, expressing his 
readiness to submit to the Pasha of Egypt; suggesting 
at the same time that his arms might be successfully em- 
ployed against the unbelieving pagans who inhabit the 
neighbouring mountains. Thishint coincided but too closely 
with the mam object of the general, which was to capture 
the natives and send them to the lower provinces as slaves, 
or to flod employment for them in the gold mines said to 
aboui^ in their rocky frontier. An attack on the defence- 
less CaflVes soon followed, attended with very revolting 
circumstances. About seventy prisoners, chiefly women» 
crowned the first attempt of the Turks against that simple 
race, who were entirely ignorant of the use of firearms. 

Advancing to Kilgou, a village situated on a hill, Ishmael 
gave orders to attack it with such impetuosity as would 
preclude either escape or defence. His instructions .were 
executed with the utmoipt promptitude; the rocks were 
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•caled, and a gr«at namber of the inhabitant! foand them* 
selves in the grasp of an enemy whom they had not only 
not provoked, but whose approach they had not anticipated. 
The resistance, however, did honour to their courace and 
ingeiluity. They retreated to their fastnesses on the higher 
grounds ; and the soldiers, when they attempted to foUow 
them, saw their ranks thinned by huge masses of stone 
rolled down the sides of the mountains, or by spears which 
were handled with great dexterity. The pasha himself, 
who advanced at the head of a party of Mamlouks, made a 
very narrow escape from the darte of the mountaineen. 
A colonel of Albanians was pierfed with many wounds, and 
left on the field. Still the issue of the combat was unfa- 
vourable to the bold barbarians. Their missile weapona 
were exhausted, and the bravest of their number slain ; in 
which circumstances they were compelled to place their 
whole confidence in flight towards precipices, where their 
assailants could not pursue them except by musket-shoL 
Ishmael sustained a loss of forty wounded and twelve killed ; 
but he considered himself amply indemnified by the captjare 
of five hundred and seventy-two prisoners^ as lUso by the 
intelligence that a hundred and eighty of his opponents haid 
fallen. 

The inhabitants of this district, whom M. Cailliavd de- 
scribes as negroes, have curled hair, thick lips, and project* 
ing cheek-bones ; ' but few of them showed flat noses, while 
many had even fine features. Among all who were brought 
into the camp he did not discover one that could speak Ara- 
bic We may add that Kilgou is in lat. 11<^ 33' 35" north* 
and long. 33° 56' east. 

The two great objects of geld and slaves, which ha4 
animated the zeal of Ishmael tnroughout the whole of this 
expedition, induced him to extend his march from the vil- 
lage just named towards the mountains of T&by and Gassi, 
where he expected to make a large addition to his human 
booty. His disappointment may therefore .be conceived, 
when he found that the inhabitants of the numerous hamlets 
which were scattered along its declivities were prepared, not 
only to meet his soldiers amons the ravines and precipices, 
but also to attack his camp m the night. Unwilling to 
protract a war where his lose would probably have exceeded 
any advantage he might gain, he gave ordws to strike his 
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camp, and maich upon Fazoglo, the ruler of which had 
already proffered his friendship and allegiance. 

The Egyptian prince, on approaching this capital, was 
met l^ Hassan at the distance of five leagues, accompanied 
by his ministers riding on beautiful Abyssinian horses, and 
surrounded by a hundred guards armed with lances. When 
Ishmael came in sight, the meiek and his attendants dis* 
mounted, and advancing on foot prostrated themselves before 
him. The king made him a present of two valuable steeds* 
Meanwhile the guards stepped forward, and after raising 
the wonted shout, formed into line, dropped down on one 
knefr, and turned the poidt of their spears to the ground in 
token of submission. In return for this kind reception, the 
f>asha gave orders that his troops should not pass through 
the villages, lest the inhabitants should receive any injury 
irom the eoldiers, whose license, he acknowledged, ne could 
4iot always check. 

For the -ifeason just stated M. Cailliaud did not enter 
Faioglo on that occasion ; though he was soon afterward 
permitted by the general to pay it a visit. He found it a 
small place, and akogether unworthy of the extensive prov- 
ince .to which it gives a name. It stands about a quarter 
of a mile from the western bank. of the Blue River, which is 
here about three hundred paces broad, and at the distance 
of a four hours' march northwards from ITaxa. The posi- 
tion of the latter, as determined by sundry astronomical 
observations, was found to be lat. 11^ 14' 47'' north. 

Before proceeding towards Sennaar, the pasha, who had 
not obtained the number of slaves which he thought neces- 
sary to complete his triumph, renewed the scenes of Kilgou 
and T&by at a hill named Aquaro. The natives, full of 
courage, and confident in their numbers and position, had 
sent notice to Ishmael when at Fazoglo, that if he came to 
their mountains they would break his legs. After a fruit- 
less treaty, meant to deceive the simpU Ethiopians, an 
attack was made^ on their villages, which were situated on 
the highest ground. The use of cannon and other firearms 
anabl^ the Turks to succeed so far as to cany off, at the 
expense of thirty-five killed and wounded, about a hundred 
women and children. 

Aquaro does not exceed a thousand feet in height, and is 
not mqn^ thait a quarter of a league from east to west U 

F2 
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beloDM to a diitrict called Dar el Keyl, under the govern- 
ment of a chief, Abou Zinguir. The eon of Mohammed 
Ali was very desirous to make an impression here, satisfied 
that the result of any- decided success would soon Realize 
itielf in the submission of the neighbouring tribes. But, 
happily for these poor people, his first attempt was far fifom 
answering to his expectation. 

The army nexttlirected its march towards the south-west, 
With the view of reaching the Toumat, a river which m our 
English maps is denominated the Maleg. It flows firom the 
remoter parts of Abyssinia, and after following some time a 
north-western direction turns to the east, and falls into the 
Bahr el Azrek about the eleventh degree of latitude. At 
the point where it was reached by the pasha its breadth was 
fully six hundred feet ; the banks were covered with herba- 
ceous plants and bea\itiful shrubs, and it meanders through 
a vast plain finely studded with trees of various kinds. To 
the north-west were seen in the distance Uie mountains of 
Guincho and Soudeb, while in the south-east arose those of 
Khackenkaro, inhabited in part by pagan negroes. M. 
Cailliaud was able to ascertain that the camp on the Toumat 
was situated in lat. 11° 2' 30" north, and in long. 34° 83* 
east from Greenwich. 

On the 16th of January, 1822, the pashaled his troops 
across the river, and kept his face still towards the south and 
west. After a march of three days he arrived at a small 
town called Abqoulgui, in the province of Quamamyl, 
whither he was drawn by the report of productive gold 
mines. The village now mentibned is in lat. 10° 38' 46^ 
north, and in long. 34° 53' 10" east firom London. On the 
south is seen blending with the horizon the mountain of 
Mafis, and in the west the long chain which bears the name 
of Obeh. The territory is washed by the Toumat, running 
here nearly from south to north, and by a number of torrents 
more or less deep which fall into it. This district is re- 
puted the richest of any in auriferous substances, and that in 
which the natives have devoted themselves with the greatest, 
activity and success to the acquisition of the predout 
metds. 

But the hopes of Ishmael were completely blasted in re- 
gard to the immense treasures which he expected to find in 
ue mountains of Quamamyl. After spending seventeen 
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days in gsUiering smnd, washiag it, and oollactuig tha 
minute particles of -gold which it appeared to contain, he 
Tesolved to pash his researches still farmer into the south, and 
examine, the mines reported to have been worked in the 
lofty ranffe of Singueh or Quebeych, under the tenth degree 
of latitude. After a toilsome march of two days he was 
doomed to experience a renewal of his disappointment. 
The natives, more vigilant and politic than those at Kilgou, 
attacked his lines day and night, stole his horses, inter- 
rupted his supplies, and exhausted the remaining strength 
of his. weary troops. At length he found it necessary to 
yield to drcnmstanoes, and on the 11th of February he 
struck his tent and begui his retreat to Fazoglo. 

M. CaiUiaud, who had approached nearer to the equator 
than any other European on the coarse of the Nile, endea^ 
▼oared to collect, from the ffuides attached to the anny, 
some information respecting Uie White River and the coub* 
tries contiguous to their own. Of the Bahr el Abiad they 
eould tell nothing more than that it comes from the distant 
west, where a savage people dwell, who use poisoned arrows 
and eat the bodies of their enemies. He learned that the 
teRit<»y of Singueh is dependent on Dar Fdq, and consti- 
tute the most southern province of Bert&t. It extends a 
march of two days southward as far as Fadassy, a plaee 
which comprehends several viUases, and borders on the 
lands of the Galla. They gave him the names of many 
torrents and streams which at various points fall into tlM 
Nile ; but the account is so extremely vague, and the 
nomenclature so inaccurately expressed, that we despair of 
being able to communicate to our readers any portion of the 
knowledge which the bborious Frenchman took so much 
pains to acquire. 

At Fazoglo the two travellers, CaiUiaud and Letone^ 
left the pasha with the view of returning to Egypt, and wn 
the iSth of February they embariced on the Nib to proceed 
by iffater to Sennaar. They passed through a very deso- 
late tract of country, seeing hudly a single human habita- 
tion on either side of the river. ^ The stream was very 
much encumbered with ledcs and small islands, which 
were not passed without considerable danger ; and at the 
cataract of £1 Quenr, where the water nuhes downward 
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with considerable force, they had nearly experienced the 
fate of Mungo Park in his attempt to explore the Niger. 
It was not till the 26th of the same month that they found 
themselves in safety under the walls of Sennaar, mid in 
front of the house which they had formerly occupied. 

Most readers are aware that this town, the capital of an 
extensive kingdom^ which, according to our maps, occupies 
so large a portion of Eastern Africa between the White 
Riter and the Red Sea, was visited by Doctor Poncetin the 
year 1699, and by the celebrated Bruce in 1772. The de- 
ecriptions given in their several works are extremely in- 
teresting, more especially when compared with those of 
Calliaud, the last traveller who has ascended above the 
junction of the two great branches of the Nile. The picas 
author of the ** Voyage to Ethiopia" tells us that <* this city, 
which contains near a league and a half in compass, is very 
populous, but has nothing of neatness, and besides is ill 
governed. They nuo^er in it near a hundred thousand 
souls. The houses are only one story high, and are ill 
built ; but the flat roof which covers them is very convenient. 
As to the suburbs, they are only wretched cottages covered 
with reeds. The king's palace is surrounded with high 
walls of brick baked in the sun, but has nothing regular in 
it : you see nothing but a confused heap of buildings with- 
out symmetoy or beauty. The apartments are furnished 
richly enough with large carpets afler the manner of the 
Levant. 

«( We were presented to the king the day afler our arrivaL 
The first thing was to make us put off our shoes ; this is a 
point of ceremony which all strangers must observe ; for as 
Co the native subjects of that prince, they never appear before 
him but barefooted. We entered immediately after into a 
large court paved with little sq[uare tiles of different colours, 
after the manner of Fayence. Round it stood the gfnarda 
armed with lances. When we bad almost passed over the 
court th^ obliged us to stop short before a stone, which is 
near to an open hall where the king usually gives au^enc^ 
to ambassadbrs. There we saluted the king accovding to 
the custom of the country, falling upon oilr knees and thrice 
kissing the gnmnd. Thai prince is nineteen years of age, 
black, but well shaped and of a majestic presence, not having 
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thick lipi nor flat note, like the mott of the people. He wae 
seated upon a rich bed under a canopy, with hie lege acioea» 
after the oriental fashion ; and round him twenty old men 
seated after the same manner, but somewhat lower. He was 
clothed in a long vest embroidered with gold, and girt with 
a kind of scarf made of fine calico. He nad a white turban 
on his head ; and the old men were clad much after the same 
manner. At the entrance of the hall, the prime minister 
standing complimented the king in our names, and delivered 
back his answer to us. Then we saluted the prince a second 
time, as we had done in the court, and we presccted him 
with some crystals and other curiosities of Europe, which he 
graciously accepted. He ordered his guards to attend us to 
our lodffings, and afterward sent us great vessels filled with 
butter, honey, and other refreshments : and moreover two 
oxen and sheep. 

** This prince dines twice a week at one of his country- 
houses, which is at a league's distance from the town. The 
order he observes in his march is this; Between three and 
four hundred horsemen, mounted, on fine horses, make the 
first appearance. After these comes the king, attended by a 
great number of footmen and armed soldiers, who with « 
loud voice sing forth his praises, and play upon the tabor, 
which makes no unpleasant harmony. Seven- or eight hun- 
dred young maids and women march together with these 
soldiers, and carry upon their heads great round baskets of 
straw, of different colours and finely made. These baskets, 
which represent all sorts of flowers, and the covers whereof 
are pyramid-wise, are filled with copper dishes tinned oveiE^ 
and fuU of firuits and several meats ready dressed. These 
dishes are served first before the king, and are afterward 
distributed among those who have the honour to attend 
upon him. Twa or three hundred horsemen fi>llow in the 
same order as those that went foremost, and close the whole 
march. The king, who never appears in public but with 
his ftice covered with a silk gauze of various colours, stts 
down to table as soon as he is arrived. His usual diversion 
is to propose prizes to the lords of his court, and to shoot 
with them at a mark with a gun, at which they are not yet 
very expert. After they have spent the best part of the 
day in this exercise, they return in the evening to the town, 
observing the same order as at their setting out in the 
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monring. This - entertainment is regalarly taken on Wed* 
needay and Saturday every week."* 

In regard to the character of the people, their mode of 
itving, dress, commerce, diseases, superstitions, and general 
habits, the details supplied by Poncet are not at variance 
with those given by Bruce more than seventy years after- 
ward. The merchants still retained a considerable share 
of the trade with Arabia, and even the western parts of 
India. 

The latter does not mention tha number of inhabitants 
in Sennaar at the thne he paid his visit ; simply remarking 
that it was very populous, and contained many good houses 
after the fashion of the country.f He adds that the dwell- 
ings of the great officers consisted of two stories ; an im- 
provement smce the period of the French traveller, who 
found them generally restricted to one floor. But its pres- 
ent condition, — a mass of ruins interspersed with a few 
paltry huts, — vindicates the melancholy events which have 
recently filled up its history, and deprived it at once of its 
wealth and power. It is not consistent, however, with our 
plan to enter more minutely into the annals of that declin- 
ing state ; we therefore proceed to the eastern bank of the 
NOe, with the view of exhibiting a brief outline of the 
provinces which constitute Abyssinia, the proper Ethiopia 
of early authors. 

The kingdom which bears this name was, in the estima* 
tion of the writers who flourished in the middle ages, the 
region now called Abyssinia ; a countxy concerning /whichi 
even at the present day, we have, not much certain or 
authentic information. The accounts given by the Arabian 
geographers, Bakoi, Edrisi, and more particularly by Mao- 
rizi, show nothing so clearly as that the Mohammedans 
have had little intercourse with this Christian empire. The 
only knowledge which till lately was possessed by the 
learned of Europe was almost entirely derived from the 
Portuguese travellers Alvarez, Bermudez, Paez, Almeida, 
and Lobo, whose works were abridged by Tellez, and illus- 
trated with some ability by Ludolf, the Strabo of Eastern 
Africa. To these we may add the few notices furnished by 
Thevenot and Poncet. An important narrative by Petit-lap 

♦ Voyage to Ethiopia bv M. Fonoet, M.D. p. 20, ^c." 
t Trav9ls, vol. vi. p. 389. 
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Croix, dated in 1700, partly drawn up from mfbrmation 
fomiBhed by Abyssinians whom the author had known in 
Egypt, exista in manuacript in the library at Leyden. The 
Tolumea of Bruce and Salt are well known to every reader ( 
to which a species of supplement has very recently been 
provided by the publication of the Life and Adventures of 
ifathaniel Pearce. 

Confined to such materials, the geographical outlines of 
that ancient kingdom have not been exhibited with unim- 
peachable precision. The limits wh^ch separate the Abys- 
sinians from the- Nubians, from the Galla on the south-west 
and south, and from the territory of Adel on the south-east, 
have hitherto depended on the uncsertain issue of frequent 
appeals to arms. But if we include the coasts of the Red 
Sea, and the provinces occupied by the savages just named, 
we may assign to this empire a length of ^0 miles, and a 
breadth of 640 ; measuring from the 15th to the 7th degree 
of latitude, and from the 34th to the 44th degree of east 
longitude. 

Although we are certain that the term Ethiopian is of 
Greek origin, and was applied to every people of a deep 
complexion, the Abyssinians nevertheless still call them- 
selves Itiopawian, and their country Itiopia. But they un- 
doubtedly prefer the denomination of Agazi or Ghez for the 
kingdom, and Agazian for the inhabitants. The name of 
Habesh, given to them by the Mohammedans, and from 
which is derived the European appellation, ia an Arabic 
word, signifying a "mixed race,'' on whi^ account the 
natives scornfully discktinrit.^ 

Regarded in a general point of view, Abyssinia forms an 
extensive table>*land gently inclining to the north-west, and 
having two great steeps on the east and south ; the first 
looking towards the Arabian Gulf, the second to the interior 
of Afinca. It is doubtful whether these vast declivities con- 
sist of regular chains, ex are only crowned with isolated 
mountains like Lamalmon and Amba Gedion, the oonfigura- 
tion of whidi appears to be very extraoidinary. They 
shoot up almost everywhere in sharp peaks, which are as- 
cended by means of ropea and ladders, bearing no slight 
resmnblance to the ramparts and turrets of deserted towns, 

f J^udolf, Hist. Jl^thiop. lib. i. c. L 
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Fathtr Tellez imagines that tha loftiest of these summits 
are higher tiian the Alps ; but we find none of them capped 
with snow, except perhaps those of Samen in the proTince 
ef Tigr^, and of Namera in the district of Gojam.* 

As to the political geography of Abyssinia, there prerails 
a great degree of doubt even among the writers of best 
reputation. Ludolf speaks of nine kingdoms and five 
provinces. Thevenot, from the information of an Ethiopian 
ambassador, says there are seven kingdoms and twenty-four 
provinces. Bruce mentions nineteen provinces ; and, lastly, 
&etit-ia-Croix enumerates thirty-five kingdoms and ten 
provinces once belonging to the Abyssinian monarch, of 
whi<^ he retains only six kin^^oms and a half, with the ten 
]^covinces. We cannot enter into such details as might seem 
necessary to explain these topographical distributions, or to 
trace the line which divides one section of the country from 
another. An inspection of the map, and a due attention to 
the itineraries which we shall have occasion to introduce, 
will afford much more valuable assistance to the compre- 
hension of the reader, than the most laboured deUneations 
ef obscure and ever-changinff boundaries. 

When we cross the Blue River, about the twelfth degree 
of latitude, we find ourselves in the province or kingdom of 
Dembea, consisting of fertile plains surrounding the Lake 
Tzana, and containing Gondar, the modem capital. This 
dty, according to the report of a native communicated to 
Sir William Jones, almost equals Cairo in extent and popu- 
lation. Bruoe,. however, reduces the number of inhabitants 
to about fifty thousand, if we may proceed on the usual prin- 
ciple of assigning five individuals to a fiimiiy ; a statement 
which we shall afterward find does not fall short of the 
truth. The^ same province contains the town of Emfras, 
comprehendinff about three hundred houses. 

To the souu of Dembea the Nile winds round the king- 
dom of Gojam, which it thereby reduces to the form of a 
peninsula. This part of the river has a most magnificent 
cascade, the whole body of its water frdling down from a 
heiffht of forty feet, with tremendous force and noise, into a 
baraii where it wheels round in nomeroas eddies. This 

* Lobo, Hist B. i. p. Ml; La4o|f, lib. vi; Malts Bnm, vol Iv 
V- 196. 
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prdvineet althoogb abounding in aU soits of prodacttonsy de- 
nfpa in pnncipal riches from namerous herds of cattle. 

Eastward of Goiam axp seen the countries of Begemder 
and of the Edjow Uallii. The former is remarkable for its 
fine docks of sheep. Its inhabitants are very warlike, and 
fend into the field a formidable contingent of horsemen. 

. Amhara, a little fairther to the south) has always been 
esteemed one of the principal provinces of Abyssinia, and 
contains a numerous as well as brave race of men. Here 
is the famous state-prison of Amba Geshen^ which is now 
succeeded by another tn the district of Begemder. It 
seems to be composed of steep mountains, having a cavern, 
either natural or excavated by the4iands of man, into which 
the prisoners are made to descend by means of a rope. 
Here the monan^h causes to be kept under his own eya all 
those princes of his family from whom he thinks that he has 
any thing to apprehend ; and it is often to thir tomb of liv- 
ing beings that the grandees of the kingdom repair to select 
the ruler whom they are about to call to the throne. 

Lasts is a mountainous country, inhabited by trilies who 
are pleased to pronounce, themselves independent, and who 
possess a considerable source of wealth in their mines ^ of 
iron. Shoa consists of a large valley very difficult of ac- 
cess, and which has given occasion to one of the most beau- 
tiful fictions in iJie English language, the romance of Ras- 
selas. The province of Damot, situated beyond the Lake 
of T2ana, is celebrated for gold mines and cattle with 
monstrous horns. Lobo, who dwelt some time there, extols 
it as the most delifhtful country he had ever seen. The air 
iM temperate and healthy, the mountains beautifully shaded 
with trees^ without having the .appearance of wild or 
irregular forests*. Vegetation never udls asleep in that rich 
soil and happy climate. The operations of sowing and 
reaping are common to all the seasons of the year ; and the 
whole scene has the aspect of a pleasure-garden, which 
never fails to reward with a most plentiful, return the labour 
bjBstowed upon jL 

IVe may remark in passing, that all the provinces now 
described, if we except Shoa, are usually at the present day 
comprehended under the grand division of the enpiise which 
takes ihe naoM of Amhara. This is the region, as we aie 
V>ld» which ^es customs and manners to the modern 

G 
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Abyssinians ; while the Amharic, being the dialect used at 
court, ha^ obtained the distinction of t^e ro^al language, 
and is spoken through at least one-half of the kingdom. 
It appears to be compounded of the Ethiopic and a varietj 
of terms derived from the tongues of Africa, influenced 
deeply by those modifications which are sooner or later ex- 
tended to aH unwritten forms of speech. ' 

In recent times the most Important section of the' empire 
h that which embraces the province of Tigrfe, bounded| as 
Mr. ^alt informs us, on the. north by the Bekla, Boja, 
Taku^, and several wild tribes of Shangalla ; on the west 
by the mountains of Samen ; anJ by the Denakil, Doha, and 
Galla territories, on the east and south ; including not le&s 
than four degrees of latitude, and nearly art eq^ual extent in 
a longitudinal direction. The high' range of the Samen 
hills, stretching from Waldubba to the south of Lasta, to- 
gether with the line of the Tacazze, which flows in a north- 
easterly course along its base, sufliciently point out the 
natural boundary between Tigr^ and Amhara.- 

This large and very populous district contains a number 
of cities which make a considerable figure in the history of 
Ethiopia, more especially Axum, Dixam, Chelicut, and An- 
talo. The first of these was the ancient; residence of the 
Abyssinian monarch?, who still go thither for the purpose of 
being crowned; It is true that the learned are not agrei^ 
respecting the antiqmty of this place, which appears not to 
have been known either to ^Herodotus or Strabo, and is first 
mentioned by Arrian in the PeriplCis of the Erythrasan sea. 
We shall have occasionti in a future chapter to describe some 
of its architectural remains ; meantin)e it will be suflicient 
to observe, that the modern town rcckons^about six hundred 
houses, but displays no remarkable buildings. On the east- 
em frontier stands Antalo, which during the visit of Mr. 
Salt was the seat of government, being the residence of the 
viceroy Ras Welled Sela^s^. It consistis of about a thou- 
sand hovels constiiicted of mud and straw, in the midst of 
which rises the palace, distinguished for magnitude rather 
than by the elegance of its plan or tvoYkmanship. In this 
province is the monastery of Fremona, which has always 
been the" diief establishment of the" Jesuits. It is about a 
mile in circumference, surrounded by walls flanked with 
towers and pierced for small arms. In Mr. Brace's eyes it 
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haii more thg air of a castle than of a convent, and ap- 
peared to him to be t^e most defensible place that he had 
seen in Aliyssinia. Generally speaking, Tigr^ is fertile and 
well peopled ; but the inhabitants are described as a veiy 
ferocious, bloofUhirsty, corrupt, and perfidious race. 

On the western side of the provinces now described are 
Sir^, Samen, Wo^ara, which is sometimes called Wojjerat, 
•Walkayt, and Waldubba. '. Thi? last is occasionally ex- 
tolled as one of the granaries of Abyssinia. The humid 
vales of Sit6 produce numereas palms and a variety of fruit- 
trees ; enjoying, besides, all the beauty which arises from 
the vicinity of Tacazze, whose banks «tre covered with the 
most luxuriant verdure. Nor is ^amen, >vhich when 
viewed from a distance appears only as a series of mpon- 
tain-chainS) in any degree destitute of agricultural wealth. 
On the contrary, the table-land of Amba Gedion, which has 
«b steep an ascent as to render it almost inaccessible, is said 
to be sufficient brith in extent and fertility to support many 
thousands. It was the fortress of the A'byssinian Jews, 
who were^once masters of the province. 

The more remote districts in the south are chiefly under 
the ybke of the ferocious Galla and other savage tribes hos- 
tile to the government of Gondar. To the eastward are the 
countries of Angote'and Bali ; and we are told of those of 
Gooderoo, Fatgar, of £fat,> of Cambat, and particularly of 
the kingdom of Enarea^ which, from Bruce*s account, 
seems to be an elevated plain^ watered by several rivers 
which have no visible outlet, and deriving from its lofty 
position the comfort of a temperate climate. The natives 
are said to trade with the people of Melinda on the Indian 
Ocean, and with the inhabitants of Angola on the Ethiopic 
The^ hjlly district i>f Kafta, it is presumed, must be conter- 
minous with Enarea on the south. But we have, already 
alluded to the obeeurity which still prevails respecting the 
interior of the empire, and more especially those regions on 
its distant boundaries towards the south and south-east. 

The high ground* which divide Abyssinia from the coast 
of tha Red 'Sea are known among geographers as consti- 
tuting the country of the Troglodytes or cave-dwellers. 
The nature of the soil and climate has in cdl ages kept the 
inhabitants iii a unifdrm state of savage wretchedness. 
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Separated into tribes, and subject to li^reditafy cliieCB, thcrf 
lived formerly, and in many parts still continue to Kve, on 
the produce of their flocks, consisting principally of goats, 
aided by^a little skill in the art of fishing. The hollows of 
the rocks are theirordinary dwellings ; a kind of lodmng 
which was anciently adopted in many other countries of the 
world. We find traces of such a usage at the foot of Cau- 
casus and of Mount Atlas, in Moesia, in Italy, also in 
France and Spf^n, and even in some parts of our native 
land. In Sicily there is an example of a whole towa 
formed by excavation in the body of a bill. But of all the 
races who have dwelt in caverns, the Troglodyte of the 
Arabian Gulf have longest preseived tlie habits and the 
name.* 

Mr. 'Belzoni,.who.in his excursion to the Red Sea came 
near the countries now under consideration, met with a 
fisherman who- was piobably a fair specimen of that das* 
of the inhabitants. He lived in a tent oiily five feet t>roadt 
with his wife, daughter, and son-in*law. He had no boat» 
but went forth on his vocation seated on the trunk of a 
doomt-tree, and accompanied by the youth who made part 
of his family. This very simple, raft was ten or twelve feet 
long,- at each end of which was a piece of wood attached in 
a horizontal direction, so as to prevent the log from turning 
round. At one of the points a small pole was stuck upright 
to serve as a mast, on the top of which there was a slight 
spar secured horizontally like that below. A woollen shawl 
thrown over it, and fastened at each end as well as to the 
slip of wood, formed a kind of sail; while the two fisher- 
men, mounted on the trunk as if on horseback, by means of 
a cord attached tc their substitute for canvass^took more or 
less wind as was required. But, as the traveller remarks, ** it 
is only when the wind blows either /rom north or south that 
■uch a contrivance can serve ; for if it blows from the east 
they cannot set off their boat from the shore; or if it blowi 
from the west it will carry them too far out to sea. When the 
fishermen are thus at some distance from the shore, I know 
not by what means the rest of the, operation is executed ; 
but from what I could see, they darted their long Uunipear 

* Malte Bran, vol. Iv. p. 145 ; Nanrtttve of Dlssovsry mad AdvMtOM 

lo Africa. 
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at the fish when they happened to see any, and by thesa 
matins th^ey procured their subsistence."* 

Beghininff at the confines of E^ypt, and proceeding 
southward, the reader will observe that the coast makes s 
great concave sweep, forming what is ealled both by ancient 
and modem geographers Foul Bay. At the bottom of this 
gulf is the port of the Abyssinians, and behind is the coun- 
try known by the name of Baza or Bedja. According to 
the Arabian authors, it is a kingdom separated from Nubia 
by a chain of mountains, rich in gold, silver, and emeralds. 
The accounts supplied from antiquity, respecting the name 
and boundaries of this province, are very discordant. The 
term Baza, it is thought, may be found in that of the prom- 
ontory Called Bazium by the ancients, and now Ras el 
Comol. The inhabitants, who are denominated Bugeha by 
Leo Africanusy Boguites in the inscription at Axum, and 
Bedjah by the greater number of Arabian historians, lead a 
nomadic and savage life. They derive an abundant sub- 
sistence from the milk and fiesh of their camels, cattle^ and 
sheep. As every father exercises a patriarchal rule in his 
own family, they have no other government. Full of loyalty 
to one another, and hospitable to stranffers, they at the 
same time continually rob the neighbouring agriculturists 
and the trading caravans. Bruce asserts that they speak a 
dialect of the Abyssinian language ; but Abdallah maintains 
that they belong to the race of Berbers or Barabras. M. 
Quatremdre has endeavoured to demonstrate the identity of 
the Bedjahs with the Blemmyes of the ancients ; though 
the descriptions of these writers apply perhaps with greater 
precision to the Ababdehs, the inhabitants of the desert 
which expands between the Nile and the' Arabian Gulf.f 

Suakin is chiefly entitled to notice as being one of the 
principal ports which now connect Abyssinia with the oppo- 
site eoast ; having in this respect superseded the more an- 
cient harbour of Aedod, the Gidid of Portuffuese authors. 
It is in fact a Turkish town, and is garrisoned by troops 
under the command of the governor of Mecca. Passing 
the promontory of Ras-Ahehas tlie traveller comes to a 
desert shor& lined with islets and rocks. It was in this 

* Narrative of Operations, Ac. vol. li. p. 69. 

t Quat rem^re, H ist. G hog. sur TEgy pte, vol. U. p. 135*139 ; Btnb. Geo- 
fnuib.lib.xvU.e.1. 
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wild region tliat the Ptolem^re procured the elef>haiit« wUdi 
they required for the use of their armies ; and here liprd 
Yalentia found a large haibour, to which he gare the nam» 
of Port Momington. About the sixteenth degree of lati- 
tude is the island of Dhalac, the largest in the Red Sea, 
being more than sixty miles in circomfermoe. It produces 
goats with long silky hair, and furnishes a sort of gum-laCy 
which exudes from a piurticular shrub. The celebrity it 
once enjoyed for pearls has long, since passed aw^y ; tho 
specimens which are now procured being Of a yellow ooIqut 
and little esteemed. 

In a ^If formed on the coast stands Maauah* which, 
though situated on an 4rid rock, possesses a safe harbour, 
and may now be regarded as the main approach to Abys- 
sinia from the east. Near it is Aikeeko, which has also the 
advantage of a good anchorage, rendered however of small 
value by its exposure to the prevailing winds. This low, 
sandy, and burning coast is occupied by some nomadio 
tribes, the Shiho, who are very black, and the Hazorto, who 
have a copper-coloured complexion. These people, like the 
ancient Troglodytes,, inhabit holes in- the rocks, or hovels 
made of rushes and seaweed. Leading a pastoral life, they 
change their dwelliuff as soon as the rains have produced 
a little verdure on their parched soil ; for, as is well known, 
when the wet season ends on the coast it begins among,the 
mountains. They are said to have abjured their allegiance 
to the sultan, and acknowledged the supremacy of the nhtive 
monarch. 

The portion of the shore now delineated used to be called 
the Midre Bahamaffash, or the Land of the Sea-king, whose 
government formeny extended from Suakin to the Straits 
of Babel Mandeb. Baroa, its ancient capital, situated on 
the Mareb, was in Bruce*s time in ths hands of the naib of 
Masuah ; and it is still considered as the key of Abyssinia 
towards the gulf. Farther to the south th^ coast takes the 
name of Dancali, or, according to Niebuhr, Denakil, con* 
sisting of a desert plain, and supplying no vahiable pro* 
duction except salt. Beyond the straits, terminating the 
Arabian Oulf, succeeds the kingdom or province of Aael, e 
country concerning which our mformation is so in^riiBct, 
that we presume not to tantalize the reader with an appeal^ 
ance of fiicts having no better foundation than ingenioiM 
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eonjectaRL On the shores of the ocean are thd Somanlietfy 
a people who are supposed to possess the lands which in 
ancient times belonged to the Macrobian Ethiopians men- 
tioned by Herodotus, and celebrated foran nnasual length of 
life. Of these we shall have occasion to take some notice 
in the sequel ; meantime we proceed to give a tabular view 
of the Abyssinian provinces, which will serve much bettet 
than the most minute description to illustrate the distribu- 
tion, the extent, and the relative position of the several 
parts of that great empire. 



I. AMBAEA. 



]. Anhsra Proper. 
9. Denibea. 
S. Damoc 
4, Gcyam. 



5-. Begemder. 
8. Angote. 

7. Walaka. 

8. Monrsbet. 



n. TIORS. 



1. 
8. 
S. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



Tlgr6 Proper. 

Agame. 

Eoderta. 

WojjeraL wWogara. 

WoHla. 



7. AvergalA. 

8. Samen. 

9. Temben. 

10. 8ir«, or SbiH 
}\. Walkayt. 
12. Waldiibba. 



m. Misaa ba.ha.rnaoa.sq, or sihtiiict op thb priivcb dr Tn stA. 



1. Maaaah. 

5. Arkeeko. 
8. Weah. 
4. ZdUo. 

6. Tubbo. 



6. Amphila. 

7. Madir. 

8. Arena. 
8, Duroro. 

10. Jarvela. 



nr. iicsiiepsifDSiiT states in thk aouTa. 



1. Shoe. 
9. EAt. 
t. Gooderoo. 

4. Rnarea. 

5. Qaragae. 
0. Kaflk. 



7. Camhat. 

8. Harrur. 

9. Gidm. 
JO. Adel. 

11. Bali. 

12. Dawaro. 



"We do not think it expedient to encumber our. pages 
with the more minute geographical distinctions, which are 
not only expressed in language extremely uncouth, but are 
moreover applied to districts whqse limits are still undeter- 
mined. The curious reader will find numerous details in 
the works of Bruce, Salt, Lord Valentla, Niebuhr, and Malta 
Brun, darkened however l)y an unnecessary variation in the 
nomenclature, and sometimes, we are sorry to add, by the 
doud of ignorance and of controversy. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CivU Hiatory of Nubia, and Abyssinia. 

Variety of Opinion in regard to Ethiop'ans— Aboriginal and mited witb 
Arabians— Queen of Sbeba— Book of Axum— Abyssinians converted 
CO Ciiristianity— Extent of their Dominions— Wvs in Arabia— Arrival 
of Portuguese— History of Nubia— Cambyses—Macrobians— Table of 
the Sun— Explanation by Heeren— Ptolemy Euergetes— War with 
Candaoe — Success of Petronlus— Period of Darkness respecting Ethio- 
pia— Prester John— Mission of Covilham— Of Matthew— Alvaret— 
Camp of the Abyssinian Monarch— Interview with David III. — Ordi- 
nation of Clergy— Stephen de Gama— Uermudez the Abuna— OviedQ— 
Peter Paez— Jerome Lobo— Ifafred towards (Jalholics — Poncet— Bruco 
—State of Abysi?inla -Ras Michael —0«)ro Esther— Manuscripts col- 
lected by Bruce— History of Abyssinia— Revolt of Judith— Restoratioa 
of the line of Solomon— List of Kings— Galla —War among ChieA — 
Bruce goes to the sources of the Nile— FasiK-The Juniper- The 
Lamb— Kefla Tasons— Mr. Salt — Outline of Hlsiory— Pearce— His 
Adventures under Welled Selass^—Death of Ras— Demise of the 
King— Rise of Subegadis— Invasion of Nubiabylshmael Pasha— Bat- 
tles with Sheygyans— Act of Generosity— Cruelty of Egyptian Army 
—Character of Sheygyans ^£x))erlition of Ibrahim— Death of Ishmael 
•^Spirit of-Iuaurrection in conquered Provinces. 

In regard to all ancient nations which had no immediate 
intercourse with the Hebrews, the Greeks, or the Romans, 
the historical notices are extremely obscure or altogether 
fabulous. On this account we remain in. comparative 
ignorance of every thing which respects the origin of 
tbe two . interesting countries whose annals we are now 
about to trace. Ethiopia, it is true, is repeatedly men- 
tioned in the Sacred Volume; but all the allusions to 
it are conveyed in language so general, that we are 
not supplied with a satisfactory light relative to the lin^ 
eage of the people, their first form of government, their 
religion, or their laws. Hence there prevails among 
modern writers a great variety of opinion oa all the heads 
now specified ; and more particularly in reference to tKe ex- 
traction and language of the early colonists wbb occupied 
the country which stretches from the Red Sea t^ the Nile, 
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and jfrom Sennaar.to tlte borders of Egypt. The remailCi 
of Herodotus, the first European historian whose attentitm 
was drawn to Nubia, apply to a period which wiH be 
deemed comparatively recent, if the date be measured by 
the antiquity claimed for the surrounding nations ; being 
confined to the enterprise of Cambyses, who, stimulated by 
the fame of certain golden- mines, wished to carry his anus 
beyond the sources of the ]^ahr el Azrek. 

It is not our intention to exhaust the patienee of the 
reader on merely hypothetical views respecting the origin 
of the various tribes which now dwell on the banks of the 
Upper Nile and the western side of the Red 8ea. The 
more probable opinion, as we have already suffgesled, ib 
that they are descended from a race of aboriginal Africans, 
who in the course of time mixed with the primitive inhab- 
itants, and among the Sabeans and Hamyrites, with whom 
they established an early connexion. This opinion is fur- 
ther confirmed by the fifLct that, in the history of Arabia 
Felix, collected fVom several indiffenous^ authors by Schul- 
tens, the Abyssinians are described as a different people 
firom the natives of the eastern shore of the gulf. It is ad- 
mitted, that in the intercourse carried on with the opposite 
coast vast numbers of Arabians must have mingled with 
the Axumites ; but still it appears that in feature, colour, 
habit, and manners they form a distinct order of men.* 

The Abyssinians themselves, although perfectly ignorant 
of the time and circumstances which marked the settlement 
of their ancestors on the western shores of the Arabian 
Gulf, have insisted upon coimecting their original faitht 

*The learned -«diror of Brace's Travels founded, on the radlesl die* 
tinctton between the langaajTM of Egypt and Arabia, an arfroment tbst 
die former country could not have been peopled from the latter: and, by 
the same process of reasoning, arrived at the conclusion that the Egyp- 
tians and Ethiopians were of the same lineage, and probably descended 
fVom a Libyan tribe quite unconnected with the oriental Cushites. lo 
the Appendix to the seventh volume, however, of the last edition of that 
work, Dr. Murray inserted a " Chronological Table of the Kings of Abys- 
sinia,*' in which he remarks, " that the Abyssinians, being undoubtedly a 
eolony of Arabs from Hamyar or Yemeu, can have no Just pHretensions 
jto any affinity with the Jews.*' In maintaining the Arabic origin of the 
Abyssinians, Dr. Murray contradicts, the general current of tradition, 
and is hardly eonsistent wiMi himself— dee Appendix io volnmt ii. iVb. 
%, entiUed, "Additional Proofs that Egypt was psopled (torn the South 
and the Confines of Ethiopia. 
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their civil polity, as well as the pedigree of their royal house, 
with the visit of the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon at 
Jerusalem. The events now alluded to are incorporated in 
a treatise called the Chronicle of the Kings of Abyssinia ; 
the author of which says, " We write the law &nd custom 
of the government of Ibn Hakim (or Mcnilec), the son of 
Solomon. With him came the twelve doctors of the law 
that form the right-hand bench in judgment." He next 
mentions the other officered of eminence who came along 
with this prince ; such as ** the master of the horse, higlr 
chamberlain, and he who carried the Ten Commandments 
and holy writer." • This work, of which the authority does 
not stand high, is sometimes entitled Kebir Zaneguste, or 
Glory of the Kings. It is regarded indeed by the natives 
as a faithful repository of their ancient history ; though the 
slightest attention to it will convince the reader that it is the 
production of an ignorant monk, who used the Septuaginlt 
translation of the Bible as the groundwork of a ridiculous 
fable, with the sole view of ministering to the vanity of his 
countrymen.* 

The chronicle begins with a list of the emperors, from 
Arwe, or the Serpent, to Menilec, some of whom are said 
to have reigned several centuries. From this son of Solomon 
downwards the succession has an aspect somewhat more 
probable, though no dependence can be placed upon its 
accuracy. 

Menilec reigned g Hadunarelgned ...7 9 



Za Hendadyn....-: 1 

Awda 11 

ZaAwsyn 3 

ZaTsawe 3 10 

Zagesyn halfaday 

ZaMaute...' 8 4 

ZaBahse 9 

Kawude..-..-; 2 

Kanazi 10 



Za Wasih ^.... 1 

Zali-Dir 2 

Za Awezena 1 

Za Berwas 29 

Za Matiarj 1 

Zabaesi Bazen 16 

And ill the 8tb year oV his reign 
Christ was born. 



In a subsequent part of this catalogue is found Zahekale ; 
which is without . doubt the name of the sovereign who 
reigned in Abyssinia at the time when the Periplus of tlie liry- 
thraean Sea was written. The authorof that work, adopting 

•Bnice»a Travels, vol. Ul. p. 1. 
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(he slight modtficAtion reqnired by the Greek langaage, 
calls him Zoskales ; and, according to the native document 
just quoted, he is represented as having ruled between the 
years ,76 and 99 of the Christian era. It is, as Mr. Salt 
yiBBiarks, an extraordinary circumstance that this date should 
agree very nearly with tfie period to which Dr. Vincent has 
4ittributed the appearance of the celebrated treatise by 
Arrian, namely, Co the tenth year of Nero, or A. D. 64, making 
a difference of not more than twelve years, — a singular co- 
incidence, which necessarily adds a very important confir- 
mation to both accounts.* 

Iti-the same list, extracted from the Chronicle, are the 
names of the princes who swayed, the sceptre when the 
Axunrites were converted to the Christian religion. From 
the fiarrative of Rufinus and other ecclesiastical writers, it 
is manifest that the person named Frumentios was the Abba 
Salana Qr Fremonatos, as he is elsewhere denominated, 
who, after having' resided some time in Abyssinia, was 
raised to the rank of a bishop by Athanasius, the patriarel^ 
of Alexandria. It subsequently appears, that during the 
following reign, when the Arians gained the ascendency, 
the Emperor Constantius sent an embassy through Theo- 
philus an Indian, with a letter addressed to the ruling sor- 
ei^igns Aizana and Saizana, for the purpose of persuading 
Frumentios to telinquish the doctrines of his patron, and to 
adopt those of his siiccessor Georgius. That such mon- 
arcbs governed Abyssinia is clearly proved by the inscription 
which Mr. Szk discovered at Axum ; and though there may 
be some slight chronological-difficulties to overcome, there ie 
Uttle doubt that the names of the two princes who swayed 
the joint sceptre in the year 356,-^the date of the imperial 
mandate, — have been satisfactorily ascertained. 1 

At this period, the middle of the fourth century, the power 
of the Abyssinian kings^ seems to have been fully -estab- 
lished, and4heir -conquests' to have extended over part of 
Arabia, and ftoi^ Zeyia tfp to the junction of the Tacazze 
with the Nile. Such at least are the limits of the jorisdie- 
tion implied in one of the Aduflitic inscriptions, published 
by the author whose name we have just recited, and which 
is understood to commemorate the transaeUons of a native 

» - *' 

■' • Stit's Abyssiiiia, p. 463. ]md,,iM, ^ 
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soyenign, vid in all probability the lame pnnoe wlib ereetad 

the monument at Axum. 

A^ut two hundred years elapse before the AbyssuHans, 
or Axumltes, as they were then denominated, assume again 
a promipent place in the page of history. But at the ter- 
mination of this interval, owing to the complete command 
which they had already gained in the Red Sea, they began 
to take the lead in the politics of Eastern Africa. Hence 
they are frequently mentioned both in the Greek and Arabian 
authors; whose accounts in general are extremely con- 
sistent; though, from the vanation iii names and other 
sources of obscurity, no small trouble has been experienced 
in reconciling them to each other. 

In the sixth century the arms of Abyssinia appear to 
have been attended with considerable success again^ the 
Persians in Arabia, -)|vho about this period laid claim to a 
l^arge portion of that peninsula. But it is admitted that the 
conquest of Yemen was not attended with advantages 
equivalent to the hazard and glory of the war by which it 
had been gained ; for the troops sent over became so enam- 
oured of the country that they permanently settled there, 
and soon lost every tie, except a nominal allegiance, which 
had bound them to the parent state. In the year 692, as 
nearly as can be calculated from the dates given by the 
native writers, the Persians, whose power seems to have 
kept pace with the decline of tl)e Roman empire, sent a 
great force against the Abjssinians, possessed themselves 
once more of Arabia, acquired a naval superiority in the 
Gul^ and secured the principal ports on either, side of it. 

It is uncertain how long those conquerors Tetained their 
acquisition.; but, in all probability, their ascendency again 
gave way to the rising greatness of the Mohammraan 
power ; which soon afterward overwhelmed all the nations 
contiguouiT to Arabia, spread to the remotest parts of the 
East, and even penetrated the African deserts from Egypt 
to the Congo. Meanwhile Abyssinia, though within two 
hundred miles of the walls of Mecca, remained unconquered 
and true to the Christian faith; presenting a mortifying 
and ffaUing object to the more zealous followers of th^ 
Prophet. On this account, implacable and incessant wars 
ravaged her territories ; as the native princes on the eastern 
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bofdert ww© 9»pf9M with mimey and arms by tto sImiw 
iffes, whose itttention nev^r ceased to be directed to th« 
conquest of that c^antir. She lost her commerce, saw 
Her consequeiMBe annihilated, her capital thr^tened, and 
-«he richest of her provinces ]aid waste; but her con- 
stancy to the true religion remamed unshaken, and hit 
belief afibrded throughout the protracted struggle the most 
▼igoroas motives to her patriotinn. Yet there is reason 
to apprehend that she must shortlj have sunk under tli« 
pressure of repeated invasions, had flot the Portugues* 
arriTed at a «easonab}e moment to aid her cndeaTonts 
against the Moslem chiefs^ 

The event now mentioned took phusi^ about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, when Claudius sat on the throne, who» 
as well as his fether David, to whom he had just succeeded^ 
bftd been for some years engaged in a defensive war 
against Mohammed Gragn^, king of Adel, one of the moat 
bloodthirsty barbarians whose names history has recorded* 
The appearance of European troops, as might be expected, 
soon changed the aspect of affairs ; and aUer manydespe* 
rate battles in which the Portuguese were chiefly engaged 
under their brave commander JDiego de Gama, the Moors 
were driven back, their .leader killed, and their armies nearly 
destroyed. The fleet, meantime, riding triumphant in the 
Red Sea, cut off from the invaders all hope of succour, and. 
prevented the i^proach of those reinforcements which woultjt 
have been Aent by the Arabian governors. 

But, before we enter iiito any details relative to theint^* . 
course of Abyssinia with the nations of the West, we must 
return for a short space to the oonsidenition of certain notices 
contained in the works of Greek and Roman writers, re- 
mctingthe more ancient condition of theconntiy tm the 
Upper Nile. 

We have already alluded to the expedition undertaken by 
Cambyses, the Persian monarch and conqueror of Egypt* 
against the Macrobian Ethiopians, whose country was said 
to possess vast quantities of gold. With this view he se->^ 
lected an embassy from among the Ichthyophagt, or fish* 
eaters of Elephantine, who understood their language, and 
sent them to the sovereign of the distant nation with pies- 
ants, consisting of a purple robe, a golden necklace, brace- 
lets, parfttmes, and % cask of paha-wine. Th« Macrobiaii 
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moDwdi tooii difloorcred that these ambaaaado M w t n afHeStf 
He looked at tha. gifts of which thej were bearen, and im* 
mediately refcum«l the robe, the perfumes, the bracelets^ 
and the necklace, taking these last for a species of fetter. 
The wine, which he found very agreeable, he was pleased 
to retain. He asked how long the Persians lived, and what 
their king was accustomed to eat. They informed him that 
ho- subsisted chiefly on bread, describing, at the same time 
the nntuie of com ; and added, that the greatest age to 
which his subjects attained was eighty years. He answered, 
that he was not surprised at their living no longer, oonsid* 
ering the rubbish on which they fed ; and that probably 
they would not live even so long were it not for their good 
drink, in which he allowed they certainly excelled the Mji« 
crobians. Upon being asked in his turn to what age his 
people arrived, and upon ^hat they subsisted, he replied a 
hundred years and sometimes longer, and that their food 
was boiled flesh and milk. He sent to Caiiibyses,^s aa 
acknowledgment of bis gift, a g^eat bow, and. told the am- 
bassadors to inform their master, that when he could bend 
it as easily as one of his own countrymen, he might under- 
take an expedition against the Macrobians. 

When the spies expressed astonishment at the length of 
life in Ethiopia, they were conducted, says Herodotus, to a 
certain fountain, in which having bathed they ^lecame shi- 
ning as if anointed with t>il, and emitted from their bodie» 
the perfume of violets. But they asserted that the water 
•was of so unsubstantial a nature, that neither wood nor any 
Uunf still liffhter than wood would float on its surface, but 
eveiy thinv instantly sank to the bottom, If their represen* 
tation in this respect was true, the constant use of it, con- 
dudes the historian, may probably explain the extreme 
length of life which the Ethiopians attain.* 

There was shown to the envoys, as one of the most re- 
markable things in that strange land, what was called the 

* Thalia, chap. 93. ** Cads Mosto^ who made a voyaice to Seaegal ia 
the yMr 1455. ttl&rma that the natives made use of' a certain oil in the pre> 
parailon ortheir food, which possessed a threefold properly ; that orsmell- 
iag like violets, tasting like oil of olives, and of tinging the victosls 
with a oolonr more heamifUl than saffron." — Bdo^9 Herodtait*. 
. It is not improbable that the fountain of the Macrobians was suntlied 
with an essence similar to the one now described, extracted flrom l&a 
l^p or kscssls ofoNtain fruits 
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Table of the Skin. This was a meadow in tbe skirtf of the 
city, in which much boiled flesh was laid ; placed there by 
the '^magistrates every night, and free to all who might 
choose to eat it during the following.day. The inhabitants, 
whose inquiries were not allowed to be veiy profound, were 
taught to say that the earth brought it forth. The ambas- 
«adora were next led to the prison, where the captive* 
were Iwund in golden fetters; brass among the Ethi- 
opians being ona of the greatest rarities. Fmally, they 
were conducted to see the sepulchres or tombs, which are 
represented as being made of glass in the following manner : . 
The corpse, after being prepared as in Egypt, is covered 
c»ver with piaster, upon which is painted tbe portrait of the 
deceased as like as possible. It is then placed in a case of 
^ass or native crystal^ which they dig up in great abun* 
dance. The dead body remains in this friime, without any 
disgusting appearance or smell, a whole year ; the nearest 
relation keeping it in his house and ofifering it sacrifices ; 
•fter which it is taken into the city and deposited with the 
others. 

After executing their commission the envoys returned ; 
and Cambyses, we are told by the Greek historian, was so 
incensed at thetr recital, that he determined to proceed in* 
stantly against the Ethiopians, without even providing for 
the necessary sustenance of his army, or reflecting that he 
was %boat to visit the utmost boundaries of the earth. 
The moment that he heard the report of the Icthyophagi, like 
one deprived of all the powers of reason, he commenced his 
narch, with the whole body of his infantry, leaving no forces* 
behind but such Greeks as had accompanied him to Egypt. 
On his arrival at Thebes he selebted from his host about 
fiAy thousand men, whom he ordered to make an incursion 
against the Ammonians, and to bum the place from which 
the oracles of Jupiter were delivered ; he himself with the 
remainder of his troops marche<1 against the Macrobians. 
Before he had performed a fifth part of his intended expedi- 
tion, the provisions which he had carried with him were totally 
consumed. The soldiers proceeded to eat the beasts which 
carried the baggage ; but these also soon failed. If, observes 
Herodotus, after these incidents Cambyses had permitted hii 
passions to cool, and had led his anny back again, he night, 
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iioiwitlwtoDdiBg kb indiitfrelion, itill have deierred praiae. 
JSiit instead of this, his infatuation continued, and he por- 
aevered in his march. Hm men, aa long as the earth af- 
forded them any sustenance, were content to feed on roota 
and plants ; but no sooner bad they arrived among the sands 
oTthe desert, than some of them were prompted by famine 
to proceed to the most horrid extremities. They <bew lota, 
and every tenth nan was destined to satisfy the hunger of 
the rest. When the king received intelligence of this fact, 
he became alarmed at the idea of his troops devouring 
one another, and resolved to abandon his design. After 
losing a great part of his army, he arrived in due time, at 
Thebes, from whence he propeeded to Memphis, where he 
permitted the Greeks to embark for their own country.* 

It is generally agreed that the Aiacrobians, or long«liyed 
Ethiopians, occupy the country which stretches eastward from 
the straits of Bab el Mandeb along the African coast. The 
following extract from Cpsmas, UBuaUy called Indicopleustee^ 
relates, it is probable, to the same people, and perhaps affords 
an explanation of the least credible part of the narrativa 

Siven by the spies of Cambyses, — ^their notice in regard to 
le Altar or X&ble of the Sun. *< Tiie land of frankincense," 
says he, *Mie8 at the farthest end of Ethiopia, fifty days! 
journey from Axum, at no great distance from the oceao» 
though it doefc not touch it. The inhabitants of the neigh* 
bouring Barbaria, or the country of Saflu, fetch from tbenca 
frankincense and other costly spices, which they transport 
by water to Arabia Felix and India. This country of Sasa 
is very rich in gold mines. Every year the king of Axum 
aends some of his people to this place for gold. These are 
joined by many other merchants, so that altogether they 
form a caravan of about five hundred persons. They entry 
with them oxen, salt, and iron. When they arrive upon 
the frontiers of the country they take up their quarters, and 
make a large barrier of thorns. In the m.ean time, having 
slain and cut up their oxen, they Jay the pieces of flesh, aa 
well as the iron and salt, upon the thorns. Then come the 
Inhabitants and place one or more parcels of gold upon the 
wares, and wait outside the enclosure. The ownen of tb« 

*UwafiiVM, ThaUs, ekap. H 
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flesh and other goodt then examine whethier this be equal 
te the' price or not. If so, they take the gold, and the others 
take the wares ; if not, the latter still add more gold, oj 
take back what they had already put down. The trade i« 
carried on ili this manner because the languages are differenti 
and they have no interpreter : it takes about five days to 
dispose of the goodq they bring with them."^ 

From this statement, M. Heeren concludes,^ with much 
.show of reason, that the Attar of the Sun is the market- 
place in which the trade with the strangers is transacted. 
When we Consider that even now almost all the commerce 
of Africa is carried on under the protection of sanctuaries 
and temples, we can scarcely wonder that religious notions 
should be. Connected with this mercantile estabKshment, 
upon which, perhaps, the subsistence of the inhabitants 
depended. 

This kind ofdumb trade will not appear strange to- those 
who are acquainted witn the usages of barbarous nations in 
other parts of Africa, where the practice is still continued. 
When it is said that the chiefs of the people laid the flesh 
down at night, and that in th6 day any one who chose might 
eat of it, while the inhabitants at large reported that it 
sprang from the earth, we are only to infer, that this impor- 
tant trade was conducted under the inspection of the public 
inagistrates ; 4hat every one took what he thought proper on 
leaving an equivalent ; and that, as the merchants who sup- 
plied it came from a distant land, aiid were not themselves^ 
seen in the transaction, a vulgar mrror, like the one men- 
tioned, might very naturally arise. By the boiled flesh no- 
ticed by Herodotus -must probaMy be understood dried fleshy 
as this is thi[> usual way it is preserved in those regions, 
where, as Mr. Bruce informs us, it is still consfdered a great 
dainty.* 

The views now stated derive a strong confirmation from 
the fact, that a trade in similar commodities continues to be 
carried on at the present day. Lord Valentia, who crossed 
over' from Mocha, has given us. some interestine information 
on this head, upon which we may rely, and- which, heaids% 
has the merit of being as new and accurate afi^it is authentia. 

* Cosmas. p. 138, 139. Thisavtbor wrote about tbs ysarfiS^ 
J Haoioo's Hlstorlral^RaMarebcs, voL i. ]i. Itt 

H2' 
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"-Tbe ooasi from Bab el Mandeb to Guardalui is inhabited 
b^ the Somaulies, a very dark race with wbolly hair, neither 
compieteiy negroes nor Arabians* They are not savages, 
as Bruce has depicted them, but a friendly, well-disposed 
people. Their country is the natural staple for the com- 
merce between Africa and Arabia, and in it the greatest 
marts are found. Gums, myrrh and frankincense, eattio and 
•laves are the cohamodities exported ; in exchange for which, 
•JB well as for gold and ivory, they receive the productions 
of the East» including those from the remoter parts of 
India."* 

After the attempt of Cambyses on the upper Nile, some 
centuries elapsed before the ambition or ibovetoosness of 
Europeans again carried their arms beyond the first cataract. 
There remains, indeed, some evidence that Ptolemy Euer* 
getes, one of the successors of Alexander, made an attempt 
Jto add Ethiopia to his Egyptian dominions'; but as he 
appears to have advanced by the way of the Red Sea, and to 
have aided his troops by-means of a naval armament, his in- 
vasion was not attended with any such results as to secure 
a place ampnff the monument* of history. It was not till 
the r9ign of Augustus, about twenty years before the be- 
ginning of the Christian ei^ that the Romans, who had al- 
ready rendered^themselves masters of the kingdom of the Pha- 
raohs, came into collision with the independent states which 
■till flourished, near the ancient Meroe. 

Strabo and the historian Dio agree in tracing th6 origin 
of the war with Candace, queen of the Ethiopians^ to the 
effort made by ^lius Gallus, who appears to have com- 
manded in Upper E^pt, to subdue Arabia. This expe- 
dition it at the same time remarkable forheing the only one 
which that warlike people ever attempted against the inhab- 
itanto of the Desert. The burnitig sands and pestilential 
winds of the Arabian plains taught the subjects of Ca»sar, 
that courage, even when seconded by the most perfect dis- 
cipline, cannot overcome the obstacles opposed by the lawe 
of nature.t 

As the neighboanog provinces of the Thebaid were left 

♦Valentla»» Travels, voMl. p. 370. 

gy . ygfr.^" ^^» y wM«Jl<l* wouW oMMste tlM^feed fbrtane ratbw 
than ibiwMan<tf Urn w^eoesmpitsliMltL AaraoMa aUaslaotailM 
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destitute of troops, the soldiers of Candwe, iift^ foiciBg the 
garrisons nf Pbrl^e, Syene, and Elephantin^, commftted 
great ravages on the low country, deoiolished the enoperor's 
statues wnerever they appeared, apd finally qolleeted a 
very considerable booty. JPetronius, who was at tliat time 
prefect of £gypt, feeling that it was ineonsistent with the 
dignity of the Koman name to allow this insult to remain 
unpunished) hastily assembled about ten thousand men* • 
and proceeded against the Ethiopians. 

The invaders were not qualified to resist in the open field 
an attack by the legions ; for their nnnour consisted chiefly 
of a huge buckler of raw hide, hatchets, and spears headed 
with iron. Only a few cculd boast of swords, a weapon to 
which they were not accustomed; The i^sue of a battle in 
such circumstances could not remain long doubtful, how- 
ever unequal the numbers opposed. The warriors of Can- 
dace accordingly, after a brief conflict, fled, and wer* 
pursued by Petronius into the furthest recesses of their 
difiicult country. The queen, unable to defend hercapitrf; 
had retired to a strong-hold, whence she sent messengers to 
make proposals -for peace ; hut the Roman general would 
not listen to conditions until he had reduced and plundered 
the royal city Napata, the true position of which it is now 
not easy to determine.: 

His success, however, did not Secure to him the advaa* 
tages of a permanent conquest. Finding himself about 900 
miles above Syen^, and being assured that if he advanced 
be should have to encounter all ^the horrors of a sandy 
desert, without provisions or water, he resolved to return ; 
leaving in Primmis, a town situated on the Nile below thA 
great cataract, a garrison of four hundred men, with -sup- 
plies for two years. Candace made an attempt to sugpriso 

Altai enferprtae oTGalluii, indulges In pleasantry at the expense oT his 
IHeod Icciu|i| who appenn lo Irave been mnnd with a milliary raft. 
** Icci« beat is nunc Arabui^i invld^ 
GH7.aH, et (irrem militiam |)aras 
NonnTitedeviciis Sabaptt 
Resibua.**— Ot<«xxlx. lib. I. 

IcciQs the blest Arabia** gold 
Can vou with envious eye behold ; 
Or will you boldy take the Held, 
And teach Sabes's king* le yisU T 
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Ibif fort and expel tbe Roman soldien; biit the vigilance 
of Petionius was not to be deceived in a matter of sucb im* 
portance. Still he could not fail to perceive ihdt.tio object 
worthy of Ihe expense and exertions which must be in« 
. curred would be obtained bj the prosecution of the war. 
He was^berefore the more easily induced to enter into a 
negotiation with the queen, who, finding that she was un- 
' equal to her enemies in the field, had renewed her solicita-' 
tions for peace. It is related, that when she was told she 
must send ambassadors to Gssar, she asked who he was, 
and where he lived. Guides were supplied to conduct her 
envoys to Augustus, who happened to be at Samoa. He 
received them favourably | and not only acceded to the re* 
quest of their mistress, but relieved her firom the tribute 
which Petrofnius had thought proper to impose. 

We have already remarked that the situation of Nfipata 
cannot be satisfactorily determined ; and we may now addt 
that the obscuritjT which prevails in regard to thia point 
Arises from the indistinct statements left by the ancient 
geoffraphera. Pliny, with a view to describe the expedition 
of Petronius, mentions a variety of towns which he reduced 
on his mareh, and adds, that the greatest , distance to 
which he attained was eiffht hundred and seventy milen 
southward from Syen^. But he likewise gives the sub- 
•tance of a, report made by certain spies, or exploraloresf 
•ent by Nero to ascertain the distance from the borders of 
Ejgypt to Meroe ; and agreeably to this authority he place* 
Kapata five hundred and twenty-four miles above £s Souan. 
If, indeed, we suppose that the longer measuremifht refers 
to the course of tbe river or the route pursued by the army, 
and that the shorter denotes tlie distigice in a straight Jine^ 
the result will nearly coincide with the estimated space be- 
tween Philffl and Merawe, or even the position of the 
modern Shendy. Hence Napata may be placed wtlier in 
the kingdom of Dongola near the Gebel el Beiial, where 
there are the remains of magnificent buildings, or beyond 
Ihe Tacazze, on the site of the renowned Meroe. 

As the historians have simply recorded that the Primmia 
ot Premnis, where the Roman prefect established his gar- 
rison, was below the great cataract, geographers, misled by 
this ambiguous description, have given the name in question 
both to the town of Old Dongola and to Ibrtm. The alio- 
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nion, it is obvious,' will apply to either ; for while the one is 
only 8 little removed from the Fells of Weily Halfh, the 
other is' at no great distance from similar rapids, usually 
designated the- third cataract. Perhaps, in the modem 
Ibrim,_we may allow ourselves to discover a contraction of 
the more ancient appellation Primmis ; for if the I^atin ter- 
mination be mmoved, and one labial consonant substituted 
for another, we obtain a very sinrilar sound. It is therefore 
probuble, that the fortress which Petronius selected for the 
soldiers whom he deemed it expedient to leave in Nubia as 
a check on the Ethiopian queen, was that situated on the 
strong rock which overhangs the Nile in the province of 
Wady Seboua. 

The name of the female sovereign to whom' reference has 
just been mades will naturally associate itself in the mind 
with the narrative contained in the eighth chapter of the 
Acts, where we read of ** a man of Ethiopia, an eunuch of 
peat authority under Cahdace queen of the Ethiopians, 
who bad the charge of alt her treasure, and had come to 
Jerusalem for to worship." As more than iifly years elapsed 
between the expedition of Petronius and the mission of 
Philip .the deacon into the desert of Gaza, it is not probable 
that the ruler mentioned in the sacred narrative is the same 
individual who had to solicit pence from Augustus Cssar. 
It is more likely that the appellation was hereditary in the 
royal house, and was conferred on the reigning monarch In 
the manner observed by the Pharaohs, the Greek princes in 
£§grpt, and the Roman emperors. There is, indeed a tra- 
dition, that the people of the Upper Nile were long governed 
by queens ; and the practice, still followed in some parts of 
Bongola, of placing a young woman at the head of their 
armies, may have^riginated in that usage. 

From the facts brought to light by the invasion of Pe- 
tronius it is manifest, that about the commencement of the 
Christian era there was in Ethiopia an independent kingdom 
apparently unconnected with Abyssinia. The dominions 
of Candace appear to have extended over the valleys watered 
by the river, and perhaps over part of the neighbouring 
deserts with which these fertile plains are encompassed. 
There is no allusion made by Strabo or Dio tothe territories 
which stretch towards the Red Sea ; and it is remarkable 
that, among the various catalogues of sovereigns obtained 
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by Brace tad Mir. EMt daring their residence in the former 
cottotty, the name of thie celebrated queen has not been 
foond. 

The subsequent history of this particular section of 
Ethiopia \» shrouded in utter darkness. We know not 
when the suceessors of Candace ceased to enjoys power, at 
by what series of events their throne was cast down ; 
whether by the regular assault of Abyssiiiian arories led by 
ui ambitious prince,>or by the inroacft of the savage tribes 
who occupied the mountains of the south and the wilds of 
the Libyan Desert. More than a thousand years passed 
away, during which no Eurt^pean acquired any knowledge 
of Nubia, or set a foot within its borders : on which account 
we can only conjecture that the zeal of the Moslem, soon 
^er the triumph of their califs over Egypt, might induce 
them to carry their conquests along the- banks of the Nile ; 
or that the Galla and thosie other barbarous hordes, who 
have so often alarmed the emperor at Goodar, may have 
extinguished the lights of civilization which once illumined 
^ the remote regions of Meroe. 

A siniilar obscurity prevails for seven or eight centuries 

in regard to Abyssinia, which is only occasionally bright- 

V ened by the uncertain information afforded by the ecclesi* 

ff astical writers, who laboured to connect its affairs with those 

of the patriarchate of Alexandria. It is not till the epoch 

j when the Portuguese, attracted at once by their zeal for reli- 

^ gion and their love of gold, penetrated into Eastern Africa» 

that our inquiries respecting its history and condition begin 

* to be rewarded with any degree Of success. In velating the 

progress of discovery made -by this people along the western 

coast, we had occasion to observe,* that, among the splendid 

; ^ * objects by which their exertions were animated, by far the 

/ most prominent was that of reaching the territory of the 

' f prince whom they denominated Prester John.f Vain were 

* Narrative of Discovery and Adventure In Aflica, 

t *' Bex HabeMinbrumvix alio quam Presbjfteri JohannU titulo notus 

hucaaque Aiit Europnia, quern illi -l^aairani impoauere. Oceaaio Tuit 

talia. Petrus Petri Alius Loaitania }»rineepe, fi. PauU Veneti libmm 

ff - (qui da Indorum rebus mulia), apeci^tiin verp de Presbyterp Jeanne 

^ aliqua tnafnifiee ecripeitX Veneiiia aeciim in patriam decuierat ; qol 

(Chronoloficta Lmltanoruin lestantibua), preeipaam Johdnni Sefl 

4: ansam aedit b^fii^m aavigationis, qaaoi Benfieiis Johanals L fiUoa. 

fetniQS fjus, leotaverat, ycoae^uendit. 
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nn t&d inquiries made^on that shore for this mjsterioas 
monarch ; bat intelU^ence was received ofa Christian prince 
ruling over Abyssinia, whom at length thej thoaght they 
might conclude to be the royal priest. As soon, too, as the 
Portuguese sovereign had conceived the idea of penetrating, 
by a voyage round the Cape,- into the Indian Seas, a know* 
ledge of the jaeighbouring kingdoms became very importantt 
To meet this double object, Covilham and De Payva were, ^ 

in 1487, despatched, the one to enter Abyssinia, the other 
to penetrate to the shores of India. The former died in the 
vicinity of the Red Sei» ;. but the iatter was fortunate enough « 

to reach Calicut and Goa on. th#> coast of Malabar ; whence 
he crossed to Sofala in Eastern Africa, and even pbtained 
some information respecting the southern boundary of that 
continent. Having made the circuit of the Indian Ocean; . 
he was enabled, on his return to the Arabian Gulf, to trans^ 
mit the most flattering accounti^ as to the practicability and 
advantage of the projected voyage* Both in going out and 
returning, he coUectcMl many particulars as to the empire of 
Abyssii^a, and determined to crown his discoveries l^ visit- 
ing the court of that interesting monardfay." Iscander or 
Atexander, then the reigning king, received him in the most 
cordial manner, lEind conducted him to the royal residence 
at Shoa. Treated with the highest honours, be was cither 
persuaded or compelled to take, up his residence in the 
country, whence he never returned to Europe. 

About 1510, Helena, then queen of Abyssinia, anxiouv 
to obtain the alliance of Portugal against the Turks, sent 
Matthew^ an Armenian merphant, ambassador to Lisbon; 
He went by the circuitous route of India, where his dignity 
not being at first recognised, he was^ somewhat roughly 
treated, %nd detained several years. When at last, in 1519) 



** CsBterum inter 'praratantissimoa historieonun constat, re^em qiiea> 
dam ChrisUanum olim in extrein4 Asift, haad.procul regno Tenducy 
Catayam versuSf regnaase, magna potentia et fhma, qni a rarals vidni- 
orilius, ad aignificanda illiua. sacra, Prester Chan, h. «. Ckanvm mmk 
Prineeps adoratorum., 1. e. CbrisKanorum, at quidam pntant ; vel, at 
Seanger vuH, Friategeanh \. e. Apttstolieutt dietua fuit. Utcunqae 
4emum id nominis pronunciaveris, ab Italia, tune lemporis eommercia 
OrLentis tractantibua, andituin, et per Eoropam valfatom, imperitaa» 
'Vulfus pro Italico^JPrMte vel Prete Gianni sive Giovanni aeeepit; et aio 
PnSbjte^ Johainola nomen apod omnds Sorops popalos toolsvit.'*-* 
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he rdacbed Lisbon, tbe eonii reeeWed him with aN that 
delig^ht which might be eipected on seeing realitedthe flat* 
tering vision of Prester Johnr which had so long glittefed 
before their eyes. After the most.favotirnbie reception, he 
was sent \>aclL with a fleet* which, iti 1515, proceeded to 
India under Lope Soarez, who was appointed to saccee4 
Albuquerque. There went out also as ambassador to 
Prester John, Duarte GaWam, a statesman of capacity and 
'Vxperience, but already arrived at the advanced age of 
eighty-six.. The governor, soon after his arrivai in Indisy 
sailed for the Red Sea ; Wt the other, whose years indeed 
iendered him very unfit for such an expedition,' sunk under 
the climate, and died at the island of Camaran. .The ships, 
meanwhile, met with so many disasters, that they never 
reached the port of Masuah. Soarez quitted the gulf„ ^nd 
the enterprise was not resumed till he was succeeded by a 
more able commander, named Lope Sequeira. This officer 
sailed/rom Goa on the 13th February, 1 520, and arrived at 
Masuah on the 24th April. At the neighbourinjK port of 
Arkeckoo he had an, ii^terview with the Bahamagash, who, 
as vassal to the monarch of Abyssinia, held sway over a 
wide extent of maritime territory. He gave the Tortugdese 
a cordial wekome, and undertook to convey to court both 
Matthew and a European embassy. At the head of thi«' 
mission Sequeira placed Rodrigo^e Lima,with eight or ten 
subordinate members, among whom was a friar, Francisco 
Alvarez, who afterward wrote a narrative of the expedKion. 
The embassy left Arkceko on the 30th April, and on the 
4th May arrived at. tbe monastery of St. Michael, which 
was dependent on a more extensive establishment called 
Bisant or that of the Vision. Here they were attacked by 
an epidemic malady, whieh proved fatal to the -merchant iind 
to one of his countrymen. To escape its malignant influ- 
ence they hastened forward, first to Bisan and then to 
Dobarwa, the residence of the ^aharnagash, to which ha 
had now returned. On this occasion he received them rather 
coldly, and not without reluctance afforded them the meana 
of proceeding. The passage, too, of tbe high aiid rugged 
mountains of Tigr6 was found rather formidable. Violent 
storms of wind anct rain often compelled them to seek 
•helter under the rocks $ while the fury of the torrents imd 
the xoaripg of the gale through tba ^mm^paia wood* coutf 
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not be heiird withont alarm. Numerous wild animals stalked 
around, showing no fear at the presence of man ; apes were 
tometimes seen in bands of several hundreds. On de- 
scending into the plain, they found it desolated by the mere 
dreadful scourge of Ircusts. When the inhabitants saw the 
air darkened by those destructive insects, they became, it is 
said, " as dead men," crying out, ** We are undone, for the 
locusts come !" Great numbers of both sexes were ob- 
served flying to other districts in search of food, their own 
lands having been entirely consumed by this dreadful visit- 
ation. 

Amid these difficulties and annoyances, the mission slowly 
reached the southern province of Angote, which they found 
a delightful region, watered by numerous streams, and having 
seedtime and harvest continued throughout the year. Tm 
viceroy invited them to a feast, where they found neither 
chair, tablecloth, nor towel. Mats were spread on the floor» 
and a wooden board w«v8 covered with round cnkes ; over 
which was placed the delicate dish, which Alvarez scarcely 
dares to mention, — " pieces of raw flesh, with warm blood," 
—-which the governor and his ladte^ devoured with delight. 
But the Portuguese could not allow these dainties to enter 
their lips. The wine also, or rather hydromel, " walked 
about with great fury ;" the mistress of the house, though 
concealed behind a curtain, taking an ample share. 

In proceeding to the court or camp of the Abyssinian 
monarch, Alvarez saw the lofty hill on which, by a singular 
and jealous policy, the princes of the blood-royal are con- 
stantly confined. It was of great extent, begirt by a circuit 
of lofty and perpendicular cliffs appearing to reach almost 
to the sky. On its summit was a large plain, whence other 
hills . arose interspersed with' valleys, of which the most 
beautiful was chosen as the retreat of the august prisoners. 
The strangers having approached too near it, were advertised 
of their error by a sudden shower of stones. 

Afl<;r passing through the provinces of Amhara and Shoa, 
the embassy, on the 16th October, came in view of an almost 
endless range of tents and pavilions overspreading an im- 
mense plain. This was the grand array or regal camp of 
the King of Abyssinia, who, engaged in continual war, had 
at this time no other capital. They forthwith advanced be- 
tween two lows of about 40,000 peiioBs, among whom a 
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hundred were eonetantl j employed with whips in their hands 
to maifitfun order. On this occasion they saw only the 
aihtatOy or chief priest and minister, who conveyed seTeral 
courteous mesrages between them and the monarch, whom, 
however, they neither saw nor heard. But on the 20th 
they were again sent for, when they observed an elevated 
seat, which they call a bed, with rich curtains of silk and 
gold concealing the king from their view, but not preventing 
their holding some conversation with him. His first address 
was not altogether cordial ; he even showed some jealousy 
of their motives in coming tq Abyssinia j but he listened to 
their explanations, and at length showed on the whole a 
more friendly disposition. 

Finally, on the Ist November, they were admitted to a 
more formal audience, when a series of cnrt-ains wers 
raised, each richer than the other, till at last one, the richest 
of all, was lifted, behind which appeared Prester John seated, 
in a splendid dress of silk and gold, and holding in his hand 
a silver cross. This prince, who was David III., is described 
as a young man of about twenty-three, of low stature, and 
** of the colour of ruddy apples." The discourse soon turned 
upon the authority of the pope and the communion of Rome, 
which the ambassador represented to be the only true 
church, and to which Abyssinia was bound to submit. The 
emperor resisted this claim, and seems to have maintained 
the theological argument with considerable acuteness. Re- 
specting the marriage of priests, he quoted the decrees of 
councils, of which the envoy was obliged to confess his own' 
ignorance. He asked also whether, supposing the pope 
were to order any thing contrary to Scripture, it would be 
obeyed ; and the Portuguese not venturing an absolute 
negative, the king declared that his people had no idea of 
such a servile submission. 

The ambassador afterward accompanied the king, with 
the abuna or ecclesiastical primate, to the great monastery 
of Machan Celacen, where he witnessed the high cere- 
monies of baptism and the ordination of priests and clerks ; 
but the practical details connected with these offices afforded 
much room for animadversion. The number of priests or- 
dained was 2366 ; and the examination — a very short and 
superficial one, — had no other object than to ascertainr 
whether they were aUe to read. TIm qualifieatioBtf cdT tksF 
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cleikf were necestarilj ttiU lower, as they were admitted 
of all clasees and agei, a great proportion being mere in- 
&nts. Among these ecclesiastical functionaries there was 
a continued crying, " as of so many young kids,*' on account 
of being kept so long from suck ; and Alvarez was seriously 
alarmed at the administration of the host, lest these tender 
throats should have choked on the coarse dough of which 
it was formed. He assures his readers, that he remonstrated 
strongly with the abuna on this premature elevation to the 
dignities of the church, as well as other practices, the i^ 
zeflularity of which was candidly admitted by that prelate. 

The embassy, after remaining five years in Abyssinia, 
sailed Srom Masuah on the 28th April, 1526, with presents 
and a letter for the king of Portugal. Thus the communi- 
cation between the two courts was continued, and the 
reluctance which the emperor at first showed to embrace 
the Catholic religion was overcome in a surprising degree. 
In 1535, the place of abuna, or head of the church, was 
conferred upon Bermudez, a Romish priest then resident in 
the country. This nomination was accompanied with a 
request which throws some light upon its motive. The 
country being hard pressed by the Moors of Adel, the gov- 
ernment of Lisbon was urged to send a body 6f troops to 
defend it aeainst those enemies of the faith. Berm^dei 
himself repaired to Goa to hasten the sailing of the desired 
expedition. The ardour of the Portuguese youth for thie 
species of crusade drew forth a much greater number of 
volunteers than were desired by the viceroy, who despatched 
only 450 under Don Stephen de Gama ; and though that 
officer fell early, his followers, by their superior arms and 
discipline, rendered essential services. The Moors were 
defeated, and obliged to sue for peace ; after which the 
Catholic zeal of the monarch remarkably cooled, to the in- 
finite rage of the abuna, who made remonstrances so vio- 
lent, that open hostilities ensued between the two nations. 
The Portuguese, notwithstanding their small numbers, 
were al^Ie tp )[]:^aintain a defensive position, till at length 
the king, by a s^r^tagem* got the chief priest into his power, 
and sent him into an |ionourable exile, as governor of Efat, 
an extensive province. Jt is described by him as consisting 
of a valley so deep, and enclosed by such high and craggy 
Qtountainsy tha( the entrance appeared toreseii£le the jesMpt 
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into hell. After taking possession, however, he found it an 
agreeable and fertile district ; the inhabitants even made 
cotton cloths, and practised other arts, better than the rest 
of the Abyssinians ; yet they were pagans, ** barbarous and 
evil." It contained gold, which abounded still more in the 
neighbouring countries ; one of which paid in tribute two 
full-grown lions, three whelps, and several hens and chick- 
ens, all framed of this precious metal. Bermndez seems 
to have eiiercised his sway in a very tyrannical manner. 
He and his people amused themselves by firing muskets 
over the heads of the natives, enjoying their terror at the 
efiect of these unknown weapons ; and this, on some occa- 
sions, was done so recklessly, t'hat several persons were 
killed. The king, incensed at these pastimes of the gover- 
nor, confined him on the top of a high mountain ; but, being 
rescued by the valour of his countrymen, a compromise was 
at length effected, in virtue of which he received lands, 
ample possessions, and a new title ; however, he soon after- 
ward lefl the country. 

The king of Portugal and the pope were for some time 
discouraged by the unfavourable result of this mission. But 
a convert who came to Rome assured them, that the failure 
was entirely owing to the brutal conduct of Bermudez, and 
that a judicious agent might yet add Abyssinia to the domain 
of the Catholic church. Nugnez Barretto was accordingly 
invested with this office; but when, upon reaching the Red 
Sea, he learned that it was infested by Turkish ships, his 
courage failed. Oviedo, however, the second in rank, with 
some priests of an inferior order, boldly pushed forward, 
and arrived in safety. On reaching the royal camp, he was 
received in the most friendly manner, and immediately ad- 
mitted to an audience. But instead of tempering his zeal 
with any. measure of discretion, he seems to have studiously 
overacted the part of Bermudez. Representing to the king 
the enormous errors into which he had fallen, the mission- 
ary called upon him immediately to bring his subjects into 
a state of spiritual allegiance to the Roman see. His 
majesty replied, that he was exceedingly well inclined to 
the Portuguese, and would grant them ample possessions, 
with liberty to convert the whole nation if they could ; but 
that to compel the people to change their religion would 
csreate great discontent, particularly as they were at present 
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qnite satisfied with their abuna. He promised, howeTer, to 
consult his friends on the subject. Oviedo, though most 
indignant that a third party should be addressed on such an 
occasion, agreed to pause, and meantime challenged the 
Abyssinian doctors to a conference. This was readily ac- 
cepted. Being supernaturally aided, as he conceived, he 
gained the most complete victory over his opponents ; but 
unhappily they considered their own triumph as equally deci- 
sive, and hence affairs stood exactly as they were before. 
The Catholic, indignant at such blindness, and seeing- no 
hope of effecting any thingby persuasion, determined to have 
recourse to the most violent measures. Assuming the full 
papal authority, he issued a rescript, devoting the whole na- 
tion to the judgment of the church, and even to be spoiled by 
the faithful in every possible manner, "in person and goods, 
in public and private.'* Such a decree, without any means of 
enforcing it, occasioned, of course, a violent persecution 
against the mission. Oviedo was banished to a remote and 
desolate mountain, where he nearly perished witlufamine. 
He transmitted the most earnest entreaties to the king of 
Portugal to despatch fifteen hundred men, with which he 
undertook to conquer all Abyssinia ; but this proposal, 
though seriously pondered, was never reduced to practice. 
The next missionary was Peter Paez, sent out in 1f)89, 
—a man of superior talents and address, who, instead of 
attempting to carry his objects by threats and violence, 
successfully applied himself to conciliate at once the sov- 
ereign and the nation. It is to be regretted that his narra- 
tive, which is supposed still to exist, and would probably 
supply the fullest account of the country yet written, has 
never been given to the public ; only some detached ex- 
tracts from it being found in the General History of Ethio- 
pia, by Tellez. He derides the pompous descriptions which 
former travellers had given of this empire, the palace of 
whi 'h, instead of containing, as had been pretended, spa- 
cious halls and superb domes, resembled more the humble 
cottage in which JSneas was received by Evander. The 
imperial table presented none of those conveniences which 
in Europe are by the humblest citizen considered indispen- 
sable ; neither plate, nor knife, nor fork, nor spoon, nor 
chair to sit upon. Women entered liearing baskets of 
junl^ reeembdiog broed-brimmed hats, whenoe they divw 

IS 
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numerous cakes, with which they entirely covered the board 
Above these they placed the chief delicacy, pieces of raw 
nnd warm flesh, wjiicb were wrapped in the cakes, in por- 
tions so enormous that it appeared quite impossible for any 
mouth to admit them. The nttendiints, however, forced 
these pellets, between the jaws of their masters, and con- 
tinued to stuff the guests, one after another, " as if they 
were stuffing a goose for a feast.** All this while deep 
silence reigned, and eating engrossed the universal atten- 
tidi'; bi^t as soon as the table was cleared, the cups were 
introduced, and began to circulate with the utmost freedom. 

As there was nothing in Abyssinia which could be called 
a house, Paez undertook to erect one for the monarch, such 
as in Europe might be considered a handsome villa. It 
was exceedingly diiHcult to instruct the native architects in 
the use of the hammer and chisel, in the operation of cut- 
ting, rounding, and hewing the stones, ns well as in tiie 
various processes of carpentry; but when. this had been in 
some degree effected, and the people saw high walls of hewn 
stone ascending, and one story rising above another, they 
considered it little less than a miracle. By these and other 
personal services, the priest so ingratiated himself at court, 
that he prevailed upon the king, not only to embr^ice the 
Catholic faith himself, but to make it the established religion 
of his dominions. This missionary, moreover, is generally 
supposed to have visited the sources of the Nile ; his de- 
scription of them, indeed, quoted by Kirchcc, closely corres- 
ponds with that aftervyard given by Bruce. 

The Romish religion continued to maintain its ground, 
and about the year 1620 was professed with ardour by the 
king, Socinios or Segued, who applied for a fresh supply of 
clergymen. In compliance with this request, Jerome Lobo 
set sail from Goa in January, 1624. The approach to Abys- 
sinia was then very difficult, as the Turks were masters of 
the Red Sea ; and an attempt to reach it from the mouth 
of the Arabian Gulf, by the southern country of Cambat, 
had been frustrated by the rugged ness of the territory and 
the barbarous character of the people. Lobo, much at a 
loss, sought to open up a new path by Meltnda, which, 
however, could only have been suggested by deep ignorance 
of African geography. On landing at Pat6, or Patta, he 
was warned of the dangers attending this route, which 
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would soon bring him among the Galla, one of tlie most 
savage races in existence. His zeal however still urged 
him onwards, till he reached the kingdom of Jubo, the natives 
of which were barbarians indeed ; eating raw flesh, adorning 
themselves with the entrails of cows, and killing such of 
their children as happened to be horn on plundering ex« 
jcursions. He found the king in a tolerably large straw-hut, 
surrounded by courtiers, bearing each a long staff, which, 
whenever the stranger entered, ihey employed in driving him 
back to the door. Lobo, who had attended by permission^ 
having inquired the cause of such an ungracious salutation, 
was assured that it was the regular mode of reception at <x 
this court ; and they swore on the head of a sheep, be- 
smeared with butter, that they would do him no injury. It 
was rather annoying to be attended by men whose kindness 
was thus expressed ; and when the traveller heard that nine 
nations, equally Scivage, and engaged in continual war, 
intervened between Jubo and Abyssinia, he thought it high 
time to seek an entrance by another channel. He therefore 
returned to Patta, whence he suiled, and, having passed the 
Straits of Bab el Mandeb, landed, at Baylur in Dancali ; the 
sovereign of which country, being dependent on Abyssinia, 
had been instructed to provide for his safety and comfort. 
Having waited on the monarch, at his capital, which con- 
sisted of twenty mud-cabins and six tents, he was ushered 
into the palace, where one iipartment sufficed for the prince 
and his horse. The good priest had no reason to complain 
of his reception, though extraordinary efforts were made to 
extort presents from him ; but by using the name of the 
King of Abyssinia, he escaped all violent exaction. To 
reach his destination, however, it was necessary to pass ex- 
tensive deserts, including the great plain whence salt is 
supplied to the whole empire ; and here hunger, thirst, the 
bites of ser|>ent8, and the attacks of plunderers, created 
much sufferiiTg and alarm. At length he arrived at Fremona, 
the missionary head-quarters, and began to enter upon his 
functions ; but he soon found that, though supported by 
royal authority, his doctrine was viewed by the great body 
of the people with the utmost aversion. On entering % 
village, he was surprised to hear all the inhabitants joining 
ia one chorus of shrieks and lamentations ; and on in- 
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firing what dreadful calamity had befldlen fhem, was 
informed that it was nothing bat hit own arriTal, and that 
they were deploring the fate of such of their countrymen 
aa they feared would f>e entrapped by hia &tal tenetSb 
Wherever he went he found a similar impression prevail ; 
and on attempting to address them, and especially on pre- 
senting the liost, which they believed to be strained from the 
juices of the animals held most odious in Abyssinia, they 
uipformly fled at full speed. It had alsa been imagined that 
the landing of missionaries coincided with the appearance 
of locusts ; and in this instance that absurd prejudice was 
unfortunately strengthened. Lobo had the pain of wit- 
nessing the distress occasioned by that plague^ and saw the 
monastery besieged by crowds of starving creatures, who 
unjustly imputed to him their miseries. 

fie afterward visited the southern pA>vinoe of Damot, 
yij^ch, as we have already stated, appeared in his ^es the 
most deliffhtful country he ever beheld, shaded with noble 
trees, having seed-time and harvest at all seasons. He 
describes also the sources of the Nile, as if he had visited 
them ; but whether he actually did so, or merely wrote from 
information coinmunicated by others, has never been clearly 
ascertained. 

For some years the Catholics, generally odious to the 
nation, were supported and protected by the ruling power. 
The i^ing, however, having sunk into a state of dota^, the 
administration fell into the hands of his son, who himself 
had lonff entertained a secret antipathy to this body, and 
under wlM>se sanction the great men found themselves at 
liberty to give vent to their long-cherished animosity. They 
proceeded to the most violent extremities ; and the mission- 
aries learned that a plan was actually matured for delivering 
them all into the hands of the Turks. In their distress they 
sought refuge with a chief in Tigr6, who had raised the 
standard of rebellion ; but by this step they exposed them- 
selves to the very calamity which they had hoped to escape. 
He sold them to the Pasha of Suakin, a furious Mussuhnan, 
who had repeatedly expressed the delight with which he 
would kill every one of them with his own hand. From 
this dreadful situation, however, they were rescued by a high 
fuunmt and conveyed to Goa. The peraecution oonftinaed 
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till 1638, vfhen all the monks remaining in the country were 
barbarously put tp death, and tho Roman religion finally 
rooted out of Abyssinia. 

About twenty years afler, SIgnor Baratti, an Italian gen- 
tleman, made his way into that country, where he found the 
enmity against the Catholic church still unabated. The 
native clergy had even drawn up. a special creed to guard 
against its errors. They declared that the Virgin, the 
apostles, and martyrs ought indeed tp be reverenced, but 
not to be worshipped, or to have prayers addressed to then ; 
that the Bishop of Rome has no authority over the church 
in general ; that the cross is a mere badge of the Christian 
profession, having no virtue in itself; and that the marriage 
of priests to one wife is lawfgl. It would thus appear that 
they were much more rational in their doctrines than those 
who had made such efforts for their conversion. 

In 1698 Poncet, whose name we have already jnentioned, 
«nd who had practised as a physician at Cairo, received an 
invitation from the King of Abyssinia, who stood in need 
of his medical skilK He followed a difierent route from 
any former traveller, taking his departure from Upper Egypt 
with the Sennaar caravan. During four days they passed 
through a desert of moving sand, where the gentlest breeze 
raised a cloud that darkened the air. They then reached 
the great oasis of Elwah, which they found a delightful spot, 
filled with palm-trees and gardens, and the fields covered 
with senna. They next proceeded across a branch of the 
Great African Desert, and he was the first who gave. to 
Buropeans an idea of its excessive dreariness. He describes 
it as destitute of every species of shrub or plant, and pre- 
senting only the dead bodies and scattered bones of men and 
camels. Even when he reached the Nile at Moscho, culti- 
vation, which extended only a league in breath, was sustained 
by artificial means, water being raised from the river in 
machines worked by oxen. Dongola appeared a poorly-built 
town, almost choked by the sand which blew in from the 
surrounding wastes. From Korti he crossed the desert of 
Babioudn, Uss desolate than the former ; whence passing 
by Derri and Gerri, he arrived at Sennaar. Having spent 
three months in that city, as we have elsewhere observed, he 
proceeded on his journey eastward, crossing several ranges 
of mountains, amid vast forests of trees unknown in Europe. 
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Abyssinia now possessed a capital called Gondar, instead of 
the moveable camp in which the kings fonnerlTtraTelled iinom 
place to place. It was an extensive town, witn 100 churches, 
yet consisting in fact of a vast cluster of cottages ; and 
there being no shops, the gooda were exposed in mats in a 
large open space. Poncet, having succeeded in caring tfie 
emperori was sent home by way of Tier^ and Masua^, 

f without meeting any of those perils which are osoally 
encountered by unprotected adventurers, v 

^ A long period now elapsed, during which Abyssinia was 
almost forgotten, when it was brought again into notice, and 
more fully described than ever, by one of the most enters 
prising of modem travellers. This was James Brace, a 
writer who has been much accused of exaggeration and even 
of inaccuracy in his statements ; yet it seems now generally 
admitted that, with the exoeption of a few incidents some> 
what highly coloured, his narrative is substantially correct. 

Fortified with a firman from the Porte, and witl^ a letter 
from the SheriiTe of Mecca, he landed on the 19th Sep^ 
tember, 1769, at Masuah, where, notwithstanding aU these 
securities, he narrowly escaped being robbed and maideied 
by the Naib of Arkeeko, a brutal and unprincipled cfaiefi 
He sailed to Arkeeko, which he left on the 16th November, 
fmd proceeded over Taranta, a high mountain-range which 
separates the coast from the interior. This eminence was 
covered to the top with noble trees, often so close together 
as to resemble arbours ; the chief species being the cedar 
and the kol-^oall, the latter peculiar to that countiy. There 
were many beautiful birds without song, while others, des* 
titute of beauty, had pleasing notes, but quite dlfibrent fh>m 
those of England. In the caves of these mountains, or ia 
little conical wooden cabins, dwell the Hasorta and the Shiho^ 
pastoral tribes, who posseiis numerous herds, especially of 
goats, which, according to the season, they drive to the top 
of the mountains or to the lower valleys. They hold ait 
defiance the powers of the plain, but have themselves so 
little reputation for hospitality that their treatment of trav- 
ellers gave rise^ to the Abyssinian proverb, ^' Beware of the 
men who drink two waters.** 

At the foot of Taranta, Brace passed throueh Dixan, 
lately belonging to the Baharnaeash, or Lord of the Sea^ 
yr}p9 we have abeady observed, had been ooe of the moil 
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pdwMftil prineet in thii part of Afirica. Bu terrhory was 
now Tory much nanroweot andiio was reduced to a complete 
dependence upon the goremor of Tigi6. Brace found him 
in a Tillage near Dixant a good-humoured simple person* 
with a very beggarly train. A general poverty indeed per^ 
▼aded tUs district^ which the inhabitants sought to relieve 
Dj stealing. 

The traveller cante next to Adowa, which ranked ai 
capital of Tigr^j though it is only a large village. Near it 
was Fremona, the great convent at wmch the Portuguese 
missionaries had fixed their head-quarters. After passing 
through the province of Sir6, a wide and fertile plaii^, 
bounded by the broad and luxuriantly-wooded course of the 
Tacazze, Mr. Bruce entered Samen, a country containing 
the Idftiest mountains in Abyssinia, which the companions 
of Alvarez fepresented as even fiir surpassiiig in height the 
Alps and the- Pyrenees. He and Salt, nowevery have ascer- 
tained them to be much inferior, though the oceasioniJ ap- 
pearance of snow on thnr summits indicates in this climate 
a very high elevation. Their forms are often peculiarly 
nijgged and precipitous, being compared by Brueef though 
with some exaggeration, to pyramids pitched on their apex. 
fie Was obliged to pass Lamalmon, a lofty ridge, which lay 
on his way to Gondar. He had a diflicult and rather dan* 
gercyis damber along a narrow rugged path on the edge of 
ft precipice, but found on the top a broad plain well culti* 
Tated, where the cool air restored his vigour^ which had 
suffered under the suffocating atmosphere of the lower 
▼alleys. He then descended, and at length descried, in the 
Bjiidst of a thick grove, Oondar, the capital of Abyssibia* 

The most dreadful commotions agitated at that moinent 
the interior of the country. He relates that Res Michael* 
the governor of Tigr^ had murdered Joas, the king, and 
set up in his room Tecla Haimanout* a youth of fifteen, in 
whose name he exercised the real sovereignty. Michael had 
married Q^6ro Esther, daughter to the queen^owager, whose 
beauty and rank made her the most distinguished female in 
Abyssinia. Another poUtieal interest distracted the king^ 
dom. On its southern border were numerous tribes- of' the 
Galla; a race regarded even by |he Abyssinians, who> thenn 
selvMk hava-ta bdestof so little refinement, as uncouth^ 
Mr^ttUdliOTnkid. They htfVe nmMam eatUe, wkkfei 
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supply them with food, and whose entrails, worn round thd 
waist #T plaited in the hair, though often in a putrid state, 
aift used as the favourite ornaments of their persons. They 
were wont in former times to ride upon cows ; but recently 
they have obtained a breed of small active horses, an J the 
irregular cavalry thus mounted constitutes their chief mili- 
tary force. They can endure severe privations, perform the 
most rapid marches, and cross broad rivers holding by the 
horses* tails. In battle they make a sudden and rapid onset 
with shrill and barbarous hcmis, which few troops can with- 
stand. By their numbers and ferocity they had overrun 
many of the finest provinces of Abyssinia, and had even 
formed an alliance with the royal family, which, however^ 
was held in horror by the people in. general. Their chiefs, 
Crusho, Powussen, and Fasil, temporized, with Ras Michael, 
in the hope of speedily destroying him. 

Mr. Bruce found himself for some time an object of con* 
eidefable negleet.-^ The violent passions which agitated the 
contending parties left little room for curiosity ; and his 
character of Frank, combined in their eyes with that of 
Catholic, excited a mingled feeling of aversion and contempt. 
He was first drawn into notice by his medical skill. Ayto 
Gonfu, son to Ozoro Esther, had been seized with the small- 
pox, and as he was treated in the usual manner of the 
country, by being wrapped in enormous loads of clothes, and 
having the external air wholly excluded, the disease seemed 
approaching tq a fatal termination. A great Abyssinian 
saint, who had not eaten or drunk for twenty years, having 
feUed in his attempts to cure the prince, the stranger was 
called in as a last resource, and by improved treatment soon 
{iroduced a most favourable change. His attentions on this 
occasion, with the ^ general attractions of his perl6on and 
manner, rendered him a decided favourite with the princess, 
through whom he was introduced to the first circles at the 
imperial court. 

One principal cause of the importance attached to the 
travels of Bruce is the acquisition of many valuable manu* 
scripts made by him while resident in Abyssinia. His woik 
contains a history of that country, translated chiefly from 
lecords supplied to him in the native language ; and though 
then» may be some slight discrepancy, as to dates and the 
-•tdei of sTSBtr, ths nairative is amply eonfino^ by all. th» 
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information which it has been possible to procure from other 
sources. The Chronicle of Axum, already mentioned, 
proved the depository of a gtetii yariety of facts in regard 
to the r^gal saccessions ; its object being ** to show forth the 
glory of Rome and {Ethiopia," two nations which were 
imagined to divide between them the sovereignty of the 
world, in direct inheritance from Adam. Of this treatise 
Mr. Bruce brought two copies from Gbndar; the one 
written in an older hand, divided into chapters, containing 
an appendix on Abyssinian history and customs ; the other 
beautifully but more incorrectly written, without sections, 
and supposed to have been a transcript made for him while 
living in that city. He arranged the several manuscripts on 
the modem annals of Abyssinia into five volumes, the first 
of which is the newest copy of the Book of Axum? The 
second volume, however, is esteemed far more authentic. It 
is, sa^s' Dr. Murray, written in a very neat hut small hand 
on thm parchment, and appears to be about a hundred years 
old. It contains ninety-three leaves, of which eleven are on 
the Adeline war of Amda Sion, seven on the history of Zera 
Jacob, eight on that of Beda Mariam, interspersed with 
some chapters relating to his father.^ 

In this volume, we are assured, there are many curious 
particulars relating to the monarchy, both, in its prosperous 
and declining state; though the monkish annalists often 
give abundance of minute facts without assigning any 
cause. Many pa^es are filled with wild declamatory 
speeches full of Scripture quotations ; in which the reader, 
expecting to find historical notices, is miserably disappointed. 
But there are not wanting passages replete with natural 
feeling;, bold enough to surprise, and sufiiciently tender to 
melt the heart. The construction of an oriental language, 
it is true, gives a somewhat turgid air to these performances ; 
which, however, with all their defects, are fully entitled to a 
place among the chronicles of our own Gothic ages.! 

The thira volume of the collection begins with the history 
of Susneus, in seventy-five leaves and nmety-nine chapters. 
It is the best written of the whole, and bein^ at the same 
time minute, accurate, and interestinff, supplied Mr. Bruce 
with nearly all the incidents mentioned in that reign. The 

* BmoS^ Travels, vol. ill. p. 409. t IMf 
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character is small and neat ; great attention has been be- 
stowed in correcting the errors of the transcriber, and in 
removing statements of facts which were either doubtful or 
offensive. The Roman faith is reprobated wherever it is 
mentioned ; but the edifices with which the Franks orna- 
mented tke kinffdom are described with much admiration, 
though with little art. It contains an epitome of the history 
of Facilidas, together with some diffuse observations on the 
reijzn of Hannes the First. 

The fourth volume is occupied with the annals of Tasons 
Tallak, of Tecla Haimanout the First, of Tiflis, and of 
David the Fourth. ,The fifth presents an account of the 

fovemment under Bacnffa, his son Yaseus the Second, and 
oas his grandson, who was murdered in the year Mr. Bruce 
entered Abyssinia. The history of Ras Michael forms an, 
interesting episode in the latter portion of the narrative, and 
fully authenticates the character given of him by that cele- 
brated traveller.* 

* Brace, vol. iii. p. 413. Tbe following Is a list of tbe Ethiof)ic MSB. 
brought firom Gondar by Mr. Brace :— 

1. The (Md Testament, in five large qaartovolames, etch about a foot 
in length and breadth. Theae contain ail the booka in our canon, except 
the Paalnm and aeveral of the Apocrypha. 

n. Two copiee of the Gospels, in four volnmes, two of which are In 
small qnarto, answering in sfaw to the two volames which contain tbe 
writings of the apostles and thereat of the New Testameut, mentioned 
in No.lV. 

m. The SynodoB, or Constitution of the Apostles, beantiAiIly written, 
and containing about 300 folia. An analysis of this large volume is given 
by Ludoif in his Comrnentarlns ad Historiam Abyssinia. It forms what 
is called a kanoun, or positive law of the church, beyond the letter of 
which the clergy have no judicial iMwers. 

IV. The Acu of the Apostles and all the Epistles in oar canon, with 
the Revelation of 8t. John, in two small quarto volumea, uniform with 
the Gospels before mentioned. " 

V. A Chronicle of the Kings of Abyssinia, fVom Arw£ to Bacuffa, with 
a very curious preface on the law and customs brought from Jerusalem 
by Ibn Hakim, the son of Solomon. Prom this prefoee is extracted the 
information respecting the groat officers of the Negus, given in the intro- 
duction to the history of Abyssinia. As the Md. contains a perpetual 
chronicle of all the princes, fVom Icon Amlac to Bacuflfh inclusively, it 
has been of great use in preserving entire the chain of history, which is 
bnrtEen in the larger annals. It consisu of about 120 lUia of tbe quarto 

VI. Tbe Kebir Zaneguste, or Glory of tbe Kings, the celebrated Book 
of Axnm, described at length in the text. 

VII. The Annals of Abyssinia in five volames qoarto; the priue^ial 
soaree of the Ustorv given in the third volame of BnioS^ woifc. Of 
these we have already spedfled the contents. 
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The annalt of Abyssinia may be divided into three great 
portions. The first comprehends the period whidi elapsed 
before the interrnption of the ancient royal race by the suc^ 
cessful rebellion ef Jadith, or Goodit as she is sometimes 
called ; the second embraces the interval daring which the 
nsarping dynasty exercised the supreme power ; and the 
last extends from the restoration of the line of Solomon in 
the person of Icon Aralac down to the present day. 

In regard to the most ancient division, the light of histsvy 
does not direct oar researches much further than to ascertain 
the names and order of the several monarchs who mounted 
the throne. We have already given the list from Menilec 
to Bazen, who swayed the sceptre at the beginning of the 
Christian era. From him to Dalnaad, onder whom the 
government wae oTerthrown, there were about sixty sove- 
retsns, whose united reigns amount to nearly nine hundred 
and fifty years. For their titles, which could not in any 
respect prove interesting to the general reader, we willingly 
refer to the volumes of Bruce and Salt, where they are given 
at fu41 length, ai|d with as much precision as could be 
derived from records not everywhere free from obscurity. 

Judith is said to have been of a Hebrew family, the de- 
scendant ef one of those men of rank in the Jewish tribes 
who, npon the conversion of the Abyssinians to the Chria- 
Cian faith, wididrew into the strong mountains of Samen, 
where they exerci^ed daring several generations a separate 
and independent authority. She is described as a woman 
of great beauty and talents, who, inflamed with zeal for the 
religion of her fiaithers, resolved with the aid of her country- 
men to subvert the doctrine of ChpA and destroy the apos- 
tate race of Solomon. To accomplish these views, she 
begim by attacking the young princes, confined according to 
national usage on the high mil of Damo, and massacred 
tbem all, with the exception of an infant, who was conveyed 



Vm. The Synaxar (Zwal[a^), or Lives of the Ethkyplc Saints, 
arranged acoordingto their order io the national calendar, in (bar volumes 
quarto. Most orthe idle legends contained in this bdok are translations 
from the Greek and CopOe. The ealnts are nothing inlhrior to their 
wearem brethren in strength and Ihith. Thev perform creater miraelea» 
live mora ascetic lives, and anflbr moredreadral martyrdoms, dian these 
holy men; all which Is nothing snrprislnf Ui Ihe native ooantry of 
jWsdality, aaperstition, and religions seal. 

K2 
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into the loyal province of Shoa. The conqnefor imiiM« 
diately took poMeasion of tfie throne, and removed the aeat 
of government to Laata ; where, after enjoying anpreme 
power in her own peraon not less than forty yeara, ahe 
transmitted it to her descendants, who continued to rule 
over the greater part of Abyssinia about the space of three 
centuries. 

During all this period, and indeed down to the year 1266, 
very little is known respeclang the affairs of the countnr. 
The Arabian authors mention from jtime to time that the 
clergy sent to Egypt to have an abuna consecrated, — ^thaft 
the sceptre had again fallen into the hands of a Christian 
kinff, though not of the race of Solomon, — and occasionally 
indicate the name and title of the actual monarch. 

About the middle of the thirteenth eentuiy the kingdom 
was restored to the representative of the ancient houses 
whose family continued to flourish in Shoa, where indeed 
their hereditary right had never been called in question. 
This event was accomplished by the interposition of Tecla 
Haimanout, a native monk of Abyssinia, who had been raised 
to the episcopate, and is known as the founder of the 
famous monastery of Devra Libanos. He prevailed upon 
the reigning sovereign to abdicate the throne in &vour of 
Icon .Ajnlae, in virtue of a treaty by which it was. provided 
that a portion of land should be given to the retizins prince, 
— that one»thiid of the kingdom should be ceded for the 
maintenance of the church, — and that no Abyssinian should 
thereafter be elected abuna, but that the head of Uie eccle- 
siastical body should always be nan^ed by the patriarch of 
^87P^* "^h* following catalogue is collected from various 
ehronicles, and presents at least an approximation to the 
truth of history. 



Icon Amite .....1285 

Woodsm Arad 1S09 

KQdma Asgnd ) 

AsfeAagud } 1284 

Senfk Asgnd V 

fiarABffod 1S87 

EgbaSion 1292 

AmdaSion 1901 

BefAnuI I3SI 

Grim'asterft ism 

DftTid 1309 



Theodcrns 1401 

lna& \4M 

Andreas....... 1417 

Hesbhifian... 1424 

Amda Tasoos ) 

BedelNsin > 1429 

lata Naln ) 

Zaira Jacob 14M 

BedaHariam 1408 

8eennder, his aon * , .-^ 

AmdaSkm \ "^ 
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Naod 14M 

daudins. ift89 

ISSSSi^*^ I >«• 

Deng^h«l, «r 

.15(B 



Sertza 

Maiae Segved, and 

hia. aon'Taoob, 
Za Deoghel 
Yacob restored 1604 



StfdnhM 1607 

Facilidaa 10S9 

Yobannis, 16A9 

taoous Tallak 1060 

Tecla Haimaoout.. ..^ 1099 

Tbeopbiius 1706 

Oustas ..3709 

David 1714 

Baoafh 1719 

Yaaoua 1729 



Adimo 8 yean 

Ayto Gualoo, or Eg-' 
wala Sion, wbo ac- 
cording to tbe lat^t 
accounta was sac- 
C/eeded by Itsa Yoas 
in 1818. 



yi7 



Ayto Yoas 1758 

The fate of the last of these kings has been already men- 
tioned. From Mr. Salt's volume we have derived this sup- 
jplementary list : 

^ecla Hairaanout reigned 8 years 

£k>loinou 2 — 

Teela Georgls 5 — 

Taaous 4 — 

naimanont 1 — 

fskias 6 — 

Aeda Blarlam 3 •— 

^oQus two montbs 

The modem histoiy of Abyssinia is confined to a nam- 
i»ve of insnnectimis and petty wars^jeither against the gen- 
eral government or among the subordinate chiefs them- 
selves. When Mr. Brace resided there, the main power 
wfts in^. the hands of Ras Michael the governor of Tigrd, 
who, while he acknowledged a nominal subjection to the 
^ing, directed all the weighty affairs of state. The most 
/ormidable enemies of the crown were the princes of the 
Galla, who not only claimed a right to be heard in all pablie 
matters, bat occasionally assert^ a degree of independence 
qqite inconsistent with monarchical rule. The Ras at- 
tempted to gain PoWQssen, the chieftain of Begemder, by 
giving to him his granddaughter in marriage. Festivities 
of the most .unrestrained description followed this event, 
which it was expected would secure peace to the kingdom, 
and gratify the more powerful of the Galla tribes. 

But the gay scenes at Gondar were soon succeeded by a 
furious intestine war among the persons by whom th^ 
were celebrated. Several of the Galla lessors, among 
wliom wai^ Michael's new relative, united in a conspiracy to 
4lestroy him. He escaped only by a precipitate retreat into 
the province of Tig;i6, across the swollen stream of the 
Taeane. The triumphant confederates entered Gondar, 
«aiid set up as king a worthless youth called SocinioB, ib 
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whose name they administered all the affairs of state. Mr. 
Bruce, the adherent of Michael, lost all his honours, but was 
allowed to live unmolested with Ozero Esther and her 
mother, in their palace of Kostam* This uneasy situation 
he sought to vary by an attempt to fulfil the grand object of 
his ambition; namely, to reach the sources of the Nile, 
which he was assured were situated in a high pastoral 
region eastward of the Lake of Dembea. 

The country now to. be visited was under the sway of 
Fasil, a rude but powerful Galla chieftain, who had promised 
to protect the traveller, and from whom accordingly a 
fevourable reception was expected. He was found in a httle 
tent, wrapped m a lion*s skin, and sitting upon a handful of 
' straw spread on the floor. After the first salutation had 
passed, he seemed disposed to take no further notice of him ; 
when Bruce, receiving from his guide a hint to speak, re- 
minded the governor of his promises, and solicited his per- 
mission and aid to visit the source of the Abay, the name 
here given to the Abyssinian Nile. Fasil, without any cere- 
mony, started various objections, in the course of which he 
allowed it to transpire that he considered Franks, as be 
reproachfully termed them, as Uttle better than boys and 
women, and unfit to travel in a land of warriors. The 
visiter then burst into a furious passion, loaded him with 
reproaches, boasting that with a handful of Europeans he 
would trample aU his bands of naked savages in the dust. 
In the midst of this tirade the blood burst fircmo his noee, and 
his attendants hurried him out of the tent. No sooner had 
he cooled, than he bitteriy repented of the unseasonable in- 
temperance which had apparently cut him off for ever from 
the fondest object of his heart, and on which he meant to 
establish his fame with future ages. It soon appeared, how- 
ever, that this high and fierce bearing had been suited to 
the persona^ to whom it was addressed ; for he learned thai 
Fasil was giving directions for his proceeding early next 
naming. By daybreak horses were ready ; but the servants 
mounted him on a steed so unruly that, but for his eques- 
trian skill, his life would have been in danger. The GaHa 
leader declared himself wholly ignorant of this trii^ and 
gave Mr. Bruce full liberty to cut the. groom in pieces. He 
sent forward with him Woldo, a huge half-naked savage,- 
Mding a stick; which he continually brandished ; also a 
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bone^ intended not ta be ridden but led before bim» uid 
whicbt serving mA tbe credentialB of bk coming from Fasil, 
woul^d secure nim against all yiolence. Tbe animal accord* 
ingly met everywhere tbe profoundest homage, and was 
only pitied for being employed in so mean a service as that 
of escorting a Frank. After passinff through Dingleber« 
which commanded a fine view of tbe Lake Dembea, he saw 
a band on the opposite side of tbe river, which, Woklo 
stated, belonged to tbe Jumper, under whose auspices they 
must now place themselves ; whispering, that be was the 
ffreatest tluef and murderer in all the country ; and on 
Brace's remonstrating as to this choice of a protector, he 
added, *^9o much tbe better.'* With two whistles and a 
yell be brought fifty men to assist in conveying over the * 
bagga^, and they found the Jumper busy at Us toilet, rob- 
bing his naked body with melted tallow, and embellishing 
his locks with the entrails of a cow. He was tall, lean, 
rii«rp-fteed, with small eyes, and resembling somewhat a 
lank giey bound. He showed no signs of curiosity or judg* 
ment, but prodigious bodily activity, and was accounted the 
greatest spoiler of all tbe Galla. He recommended them to 
OAB brother the Lamb, whom they found encamped in the dry 
bed of a river, watching the proceedings of a neighbouring 
market, whence, however, all had absented themselves on 
his account. He appeared equally stupid and indifferent^ 
though he bestowed much courtesy on Fasil's horse. The 
gentleness of his character, which bad procured him tfafti afH 
pellative, was shown by his murdering men and children 
only, and usually sparing the female sex. When the party^ 
after taking leave, had proceeded a considerable distance, 
they were alarmed by a confusion of wild and barkurous 
cries, and on looking round saw a band of savage horsemen 
brandishing their lances in tbe air. They put themselves 
in the best possible attitude of defence, till they heard the 
cry ** Fasihdi !" This company was under the direction 
of their friend the Lamb, who, having heard of their being 
in dapger from a party of Agow horse, had galloped up to 
defend them. Mr. Bruce was so much pleased with this 
attention, that be presented tbe barbarian with a huge piece 
«f raw bee^ in the coiirse c^ eating which, he expressed 
eevere disappmntment^at .not having met the Agows, and 
being thereby suf^ied with an opportunity of showiqg how 
dexterously ne would have eut them all in pieces. 
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The traTeUer lost no time in following out his main ob- 

J'ect, and was conducted to the Tillage of Geesh, where the 
^Ue, as it was termed, was only a scanty rivulet ; and he 
stepped across it fifty or sixty times in triumph* He then 
viewed, with still higher rapture, the two fountains which 
unite in forming this celebrated stream. In fact, howeveri 
he laboured under an error ; the main source of the Egyp- 
tian river, as we have already stated, not beinf here, but in 
a remote part of Africa, south of Darflir, and called in its 
upper course the Bahr el Abiad. But that the Abyssinian 
6ranch is the Nile had been the belief of most geographers 
in latter times, and nothing could ever induce him to relin- 
quish it. He stoutly denies also, though seemingly on 
slender grounds, the claim of Paez to be considered the first 
discoverer even of these interesting springs. 

Mr. Bruce now returned to Gondar ; on his way to which 
he was hospitably entertained by Shalaka Welled Amlae, 
a friendly chief, in his palace, which consisted of one large 
apartment sufficient to accommodate his wives, fionily, 
horses, and mules, and was hung round with trunks of 
elephants killed by his own hand» In the capital our coun- 
tiyman was at first ill received ; but the fortune of war soon 
enabled Ras Michael to enter that city and expel from it 
the Galla chiefs. A time of agreeable relaxation was then 
expected ; but that leader, now triumphant, and enraged at 
the treachery of many of the citizens, gave fiiU scope to the 
vindictive propensity which stains his memory. The streets 
streamed with blood, and Mr. Bruce could not stir out 
without seeing dead bodies lying even in the court of the 
palace. Shuddering with horror, he began anxiously to 
negotiate for permission to return to Europe; but he was, 
in the mean time, obliged to accompany the army ta the 
battle of Serbraxos, where he distinffuished himself, and 
was rewarded with a gold chain and a splendid suit of 
apparel. In that action the Ras*s forces kept possession of 
the field ; but his loss was so great, while 4he Galla con- 
stantly received new reinforcements, that he was compelled 
to fk\\ back upon Gondar, where he was soon enelosed, 
and reduced almost to the state of a prisoner. 

Amid these agitations, the traveller gladly embraced the 
pennission which he at last obtained to return home. He 
passed first through the woods and mazriies of Ras-el-Fee^ 
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of whioh he badtieeii made the nomiiiftl gouMior. At 
Tcheridnbe was yaitly earpri«ed to meet his great iUend 
Ozoro EstheFi who had with her l^eele Mariam, the neatest 
beaaty in Abyssinia ; and they were soon joined by her son 
Ay to Confiu This party, like himself, 4iad retired from the 
disturbed vicinity of the court, and he spent a fortnight 
with them in festivity, ai well ae in hnntinff the ek^hant 
and rhinoceros, which abound in diose vast forests. ■« 

Among the principal characters who figured at court,. In 
the camp, and in the field, none way entitled to higher 
respect tnan Kefla Yasous. His conduct at the battle of 
Limjour, where the royal troops were thrown into constep* 
nation by the arrival of Fasil, saved the hing, and prevented 
the disastrous efifects-of a hasty retreat. The portrait here 
given is understood to be a faiChfol likeness of that brave 
"warrior, while it represents the headdress of an Abyssinian 
chief after a suecessfoi contest either with a personal or a 
public' eneihy. The bom displayed on the forehead wiU 
illustrate the allusions made in Sacred Scripture to the horn 
of the righteoufl^ and to the lifting up of the bom on high 
while the 'proud, man speaketh with a stiff neck. 

It was m the year 1771 ^t ^^r. Bruce left Abyssinia, 
nnoeriain as to the effect of recent events on the fortonee of 
his most intimate acquaintances. There could be no doubt 
that the Galla- had obtained ^be ascendancy in the capital, 
and were now in a condition to dictate to 4110 monarch, who 
held his throne at theur pleasure. Nor was it till 1805 
that Mr. Salt, who accompanied Lord Yalentia in his voy- 
age firom India, made an excursion into that country, and 
thereby found the means of adding somewhat to our know- 
ledge of its actual situation. 

Five' years afterward he was intrusted with a mission 
to the court of Gondar ; but it deserves to be notieed, that 
on neither occasion was he able to peiietrate farther than 
to the northern division of the Tigr^. He found, however, 
thai aU Bruce*s great friends and enemies, Ras Michael, 
Ozoro Esther, Ayto Confti, and Guebra Maseal, were dead. 
Welled Selass^ whom that traveller hadknOwn as a prom- 
ising young man of twenty-four, had, on- the death of thto 
Old lion, as Michael was called, raised himself to the dig^ 
nity of Ras, and to the government of all the provinces 
whidb tho othir hud niled. Meantime Oosfaoi ttie Oilla 
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chief, wtm matter of Gondarj and .contended with l^elaaa^ 
ht the aaprame sway, with the right of nominating a person 
who should bear the empty title of king* 

The enmity between these two potentates was so great 
as to render it impossible to proceed from the one to the other, 
and thui baffled all Mr* Salt's attempts to reach the capital. 
There remained, indeed, a third division of Abyssinia, con- 
sisting of ihe southern provinces of Sboa and £fat, which 
appeared still to be governed by a .prince^escended from 
the ancient royal family. But these districts have not been 
visited by any recent traveller, though they unquestionably 
form Qiie of the finest parts of the kingdom, and contain a 
greater proportion, perhaps, th^n any other of the ancient 
Ethiopian learning. It is enough to mention, however, 
that they cannot be approached without.passing through the 
lands of those barbarous tribes who at present ei^y the 
supreme power in the neighbouring regions. 

Puring Mr. Salt's first visit he was supplied by Ligantur 
Metcba, a priest of some rank, with a sketch of the political 
fhaages wluch hed taken place subsequently to the departure 
of Bruce. The character of Joas, the events o^ his reign, 
and his assassination by Res Michael, as related by that 
4nthor, were all fully eonfirmed. He was succeeded bj 
Hannes, who, after holding the sceptre only five months, 
died of disease, and not by poison, as it is recorded m th« 
Travels. Tecla Haim^nout, the son of that prince, a re- 
markably fidr and handsome man, next mounted the throne. 
He was greatly attached to the Ras, who, during his reign, 
was often in a state of open hostility with Fasil of Gojam» 
whom he beat at the battle of Fagitta, a short time, a^ Met- 
cha remembered, before Bruce ci^me into the country, A 
powerful party was afterward formed, against Michael, and 
Gusho was made Ras ; upon which the old Warrior retired 
4o his province of Tigr^. After governing eight years, 
Teda Haimanout was driven from his throne by Wordo 
Wusson (Powussen), and soon after died in retirement at 
Waldiibba, leaving one son. Welled Solomon. 

Upon this vacancy Ayto Solomon, though in no reaped 
related to his predecessor, succeeded to the throne, sup* 
ported by the forces of Begemder and Gojain. The reiga 
of this prinee continued only two years, and at his deaths 
Tecla GiM>igi% brother of Tecla Haimanoat» was raised tQ 
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the soTereign aathority by Confa Adam and Ra« Ayto, who 
then commanded the provinces bf~ Gojan, the Agows, and 
Damot. Soon after hia accession (1801) died Ras Michael, 
in the etghty^eighth year of bis age, and was succeeded in 
the government of Tigr6 by Welled Gabriel, his som Teelm 
Georgis, having reigned only five years, was dethroned, 
and after wandering long through varioas parts of thecoon- 
try, finally retired to the monntains of Waldubba. To him 
succeeded Yasoos the Third, who was raised to the supreme 
power by Ras Ayto. The new king died of the small-pox, 
after reignins, four years, and through the united interest 
of Ayto and Welled Gabriel was replaced by Beda Mariam: 
the latter of these chiefs, a short time afterward, was staiU 
in battle by Ras Ally of Begemder. 

After sitting two years on the throne, Mariam wa8,depoMd 
by the Ras just named, astf^sted by the Edjow Galla ; upon 
which he went to Samen, where he lived under the protee- 
tion of Ras Gabriel. His successor was Ayto Ischias, son 
of the late Sul^n Yasoos, jnJio, after having enjoyed die 
sovereignty six years, was dethroned by Ras Memd, sop of . 
Ayto of Gojam, and obliged to flee from his capital. In 
conjunction with this commander, Ras Welled Selasse 
raised Ayto Solomon, son of Tecla itaimanoat, to the head 
of affairs ; but he was not able to maintain himself in his 
royal estate, though support^ by the powerful interest of 
Tigr^, for after two years he was obliged to seek, protection 
in the house of his friend the governor of that province. 

It was now the tiim of Begemder to assume the supe- 
riority, and Ras Iserat accordingly thought himself entitled 
to place Ayto Yunus on the throne. This sovereign, how- 
ever, had not ruled more than three months, when Guxo, 
chief of tbe Edjow Galla,. removed him, and elevated Ayto 
Edimo, brother of Tecla Georgis, who, having lived but two 
years, was succeeded by Ayto Gualoo, the monarch whom 
Mr. Salt found in possession of power. 

This narrative, communicated to .the traveller, is, as he 
himself remarks, very probably true, because it a^^rees with 
the circumstances of the country ; and the period of the 
several reigns taken together exactly coincides with the 
time which had elapsed since the days of Joas. the First. 

It is worthy of remark that the roval family were no 
longer confined to the mountains of Wechn^, toil eoftom 
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hsviiif been some jean abolished. They now Irred in a 
state of dependence on the chiefs of the seTeral provinces. 
Welled Gabriel, ihe son of Michael, commanded in T\gr6 
eight years^ after which Ouebra Mescal was appointed by 
Tecla Geor|[is ; bttt the latter had scarcely taken possession 
of his pcovmce when he was attacked by. Welled Selass^ 
then at the head of an army in Enderta, who seized his 
person, and after keeping him some time in confinement, 

Sive him a village, where he spent the remainder of his 
is. Selass^ was master of Tigr^ at the period under ma 
consideratron, and, as we shall s^erward find, he continued 
to enjoy it many years. 

At the departure of Mr. Salt' from Abyssinia in 1806, be 
left behind him a sailor belonging to the Antelope, whose 
name was Pearce^ and who, having deserted from one of 
his majesty's ships, and wounded a soldier on duty at Bom- 
bay, prefened thb choice of a new country to die hazard of 
pynidmient and dismce at home. He had spent five yeara 
among the half-civilized natives of Ti^6, sometimek under 
the protection of the Ras, who had promised to. befliend 
him, and occasionally trusting to his oWn resources, when 
his patron, in the character of British envoy to the Abyasinta 
ediperor, appeared again in the Red Sea. The adventuroiui 
mariner, who had not neglected to aoquiie a competent 
knowledge of the language and manners of the pB0(»le, 
proved extremely lisefol te Mr. Salt in his attempt to pene- 
trate throurii die rebellion provinces, in order to deliver to 
his Imperial highness the letter and presents with which he 
was charged. He communicated at the same time a short 
account of the occurrences which had taken place during 
his residence in that strange land. He doeis not conceal 
that his turbulent and restless disposition frequently made 
him forfeit the countenance of his superiors, and even re- 
duced him to great distress ; Irat his zeal, courage, and 
ability, whenever an opportunity occurred for their exercise, 
never failed to restore him to the approbation of thei prince 
as well as to the full enjoyment of all his privileges. 

An occasion of this nature presented itself in-Mareh» 
1807, when a powerful league was formed by several of the 
most formidable chiefs in the interest of Ras MichaePs 
fiunily, for the destruction of Welled Selass^. The latter, 
indeed, rairing a powerfiil axmy, quickly reduced the insur- 
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g>ntfl to tinqtialified BubinikBion ; bnt while tlw negotiationi 
r peace were going on a plot wai formed by eome of tlie 
coniederatee to burn the Ras in hit quarten at Adowa, 
where; in the fall confidence of victory, he lay at soihe die* 
tance from- his troops, and very slenderly attended. The 
scheme had nearly succeeded, and part of the building waa 
already in a blaze, when Pearce, wl^o was encamped with 
the army outside of the town, being awakenml by the glare 
of light, seized his musket, and hastening to the spot, rushed 
undauntedly through the flames to the assistance of the 
old hiftn. The fire was soon extinguished and the con- 
spirators punbhed. The Englishman was immediately 
replaced in the ffood graces of uie governor, who increased 
his pay, gave him a white mule lA a mark of distinction* 
' and appointed him to a situation of trust and honour. 

But the jealousy of his enemies and his own impetnooa 
temper, quickly occasioned an absolute rupture between him 
and the Ras ; upon which he threatened to go over to his 
great rival Gojee ; a menace which so incensed the aged 
ruler that he told Pearce, though he would prevent lUfl 

Eutting that plan in execution, he might go anywhere elae 
e thought proper pfovided he never appeared in his pres- 
ence again. In consequence of this dispute he left Antalo, 
and for some time led a wandering life m different districts 
of Abyssinia, till he heard that Welled was on the point of 
being once more attacked by the Galla, under the furious 
leader whose name has iust been specified. This intelU- 
genee made him forget his quarrel ; and, accordingly, eol- 
lecting what forces he was able to muster, he directed h^ 
march towards the capital of Tigr^. 

On his arrival, we are told, many of the chiefs expressed 
their astonishment at seeing him, and strongly urged him 
not to venture into the presence of SelMs^ ; but Pearce, 
proudly conscious of the motives that had prompted him to 
return, felt no apprehension, and requested an audience, to 
which he was instantly admitted. As he approached the 
old Ras, he thought he saw, as he himself expresses it, 
something^ pleasant in his countenance, as he turned to one 
of his officers and sahl, pointing to the English sailory 
'* Look at that man ! he came to me a stranger about five 
years ago, and not being satisfied with my treatment left 
me in great anger ; but now that I am daaeHed by tome of 

L2 
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my fziendi, and pmf feed upon hj my raamiep^ he ii come to 
fight by my side/' He then with lean in hie eyes deiired 
Pearoe to sit dowD, ordered a doth of the best quality to h% 
thrown over his shoulders, and' gave him a mole and • 
handsome allowance for his support. 

Mor did this enthiisiastic volunteer belie the expectationi 
that were entertained of him. Soon afterward, the Ras* 
having assembled his army» marched aj^^ainst the barbarian 
foes who hod attempted to take him at disadvanta^. . After 
some skirmishing, mixed with a show of negotiation, Gojee 
hif^ed his ground to the plains of Marzella, which he nad 
determined should be the scene of battle, while the other 
took his station near the sources of the Tacazze. A last 
effort was tried by the Ras for an accommodation, which 
was haughtily rejected by the Galla chieftain, and both par< 
ties prepared for a decisive engagement! In the action 
whi6h ensued Selass^ appears to have arranged 'hjs forces 
with considerable skill ; but an impetuous charge on his 
centre made by the savage followers of Gojee compelled it 
to give way. >£nraged at the sight, Welled called for his 
favourite horse ; which being held back by his officers, who 
felt anxious for his pe^nal safety, he urged his mule fbr* 
ward and galloped into the front ; where, by his conspicuous 
appearance and gallant den^ieanour, he quickly infused fresh 
energy into his troops, and retrieved the fortune of the field. 
On tms critical occasion Pearce was among the first to ad- 
vance ; and the Ras, seeing him in the thick of the fiffht, 
cried out, ** Stop, stop that. madman!** But he called in 
vain ; for .the other dashed on, killed at one blow a Galla 
chief who was pressing forward at the head of his men, and 
by his couiajy^ thvou|[bout the day i^ained the admiration of 
all around hun. Gojee himself escaped with difficulty, and 
his whole army was totally routed. In the course of many 
desperate enterprises in which the Ras was engaged subse- 
quently to this celebrated victory, Pearce, who always %> 
companied him, had several opportunities of distinguishing 
himself, and of establishing a high diaracter for. intrefudity 
and conduct. 

The facts now stated' are the substance of the communi- 
cation made by this singular man to Mr. Salt, during faia 
residence in Abyssinia as envoj from the British crown. 
Mr* Peaioe, who had resolved still to remain in the eountiy. 
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wu joined by Mr. Coffin, rapercai^ of the ship m wfakh 
the ambaisAdor went out. The former was earneetly re- 
quested by his learned friend to keep a regular joamal «f 
passing occarrences, and more especially of the adventOTM 
in which he himself might be^ engaged, — a reqaest with 
which he complied to the utmost of bis power. That diary 
is now in the hands of the public, and afibrds to the Euro- 
jpean reader the only means of knowing what took place in 
Abyssinia suhsequently to the year 1610. 

The political incidents which diversify the narrative of 
the seaman are not of sufficient interest to engage the at- 
tention of the general reader. Welled Selass^ found it 
necessary to be abnost constantly in the~^eld, to check the 
ravages or defeat the ' pretensions of some ambitious cfaie£ 
It would seem, indeed, that at one period' the Abyssinian 
monarchjT was on the very point df dissolution, and about to 
.be parcelled out among a number of princes or local ffov* 
emors, according to the ampulit of the forces which tney 
could muster under their respective banners. The Gblla in 
t»aTticular, to whom war is pastime, taid plunder one of the 
legitimate means of subsistence, never ceased their incof* 
cions into the territory of the more civilized inhabitants ; for 
although they were frequently beaten by the ^roops of Ti^r^^ 
their ranks were never permanently thinned nor their spirits 
broken. Pearee relates, that the kings living at one time 
during his stay in the country were as follows :-^Tecla 
Oeorgiii, in Waldubbaj Itsa Ischias, in Gondar; Ayto 
CMialoo^ then on the throne in that city ; Itsa Yoas, like- 
wise in the capital ; Its& Yonas, in Gojam ; and Beda Mfli- 
nam, in Samen. They are all, he adds, related to eaoh 
other, and, as they boast, descei^ed from the true race of 
Menilec ; *< but the kings of Abyssinia have so many wives 
from far and near that it makes it difficult to determine to 
Vhom the crown should descend, and this point is generally 
decided more by mifht than by right.*** 
> In the month of May, 18l6,»Ras Welled Selass^ breathed 
his last,. leaving the province in a very distracted condition. 
His death was kept secret from the people, every one being 
sensible of the calamities which would follow. '< Welleta 
Tlsral began to scream and lament, which would have given 

• 
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the alann, had not one of the slaves knocked her down 
■enseless, and threatened her life if she even sobbed. Every 
thing was carried away by stealth to the giddam of Temben ; 
and on the second night after his death his body was wrapped 
up in a clean cloth, and, as if stolen, was taken by the slaves* 
Mr. Coffin, and Buggerunde Tusfa, over the wall of his 
garden to the churchy, where they had already opened the 
grave of his brother Manass^. AUicar Barb6 and the abuna 
were informed of the event; but before they' arrived the 
t>thers had taken up the bones of Manassd^ which were in 
a great coffin made out of the door of his house when he 
died in December, 1809. The Ras's body was put beneathy 
and Manass^'s bones then laid on the top."*- 

The two following years were spent in sanguinary strug- 
gles for the government of Tigr6, which appears to have 
been more highly valQcd than the jurisdiction of the king. 
This great object was at length Obtained by Subegadis, a 
brave- intelligent young man, whose elevation had been pre- 
dicted by Ml. Salt, to whom he was intimately known. He 
is in stature about five feet ten inches, broad shouldered* 
and his whole frame partaking of that iion-like and sinewy 
character which denotes the true child of the hills, and en- 
ables him to endure without inconvenience the most arduous 
exertions and the severest privations. His countenance is 
handsome, a little inclining to the Roman ; his teeth are 
white ,and regular ; his hair is jet black and in profusion, 
and^ which is veiy remarkable in that country, -bis large ex- 
pressive penetrating eye is of a dark-gray^ His complexion, 
as well as that of nis family, is fair for an Abyssinion, and 
indeed he sometimes makes it his boast that he is descended 
from white people, — a circumstance which the great anti- 
quity of his race renders by no means improbable. 

From the nature of his pursuits, it was not to be expected 
that his babits should have been distinguished by a very 
rigid morality. But the Ras, a little time befo^'e Mr. Coffin 
left the country, when he had become settled in his govern- 
ment, began to devote his 'thoughts seriously to religious 
subjects. ,He dismissed all his wives with a handsome pro- 
vision, except the daughter of Hilier Mariam whom he had 
recently manried, and to confirm his promise of remaining 

* Psaio^, ^rol. U. p H 
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fiiithfal to her received the sacrament at the church of Azoiii. 
The last accounts obtaiiled from Abyssinia left Sabegadis 
prefwring for a march to Gondar, to establish his power in 
that quarter of the coantiy ; and, as nearly all the principal 
.chiefs in that neighbourhood were dead, -and their annies 
dispersed, it is more than probable that he aocomplished hit 
purpose, and perhaps placed himself on the imperiid throne.* 

Ayto Gualoo, the nominal sovereign of the empire, died 
in May, 1818, a short time before Pearce sailed for Egypt.^ 
He was succeeded by his brother Itsa Yoas, who wai 
anointed and crowned on the 14th of June, ^nder the pro* 
taction of the Ras Guxo, who thought fit to prefer him to 
»11 his nephews, the sons of the late monarch, who, says 
Pefurce, ** are a wild and wretched set.** But as Snbegadif 
rose to power through a different interesi, it is very prob* 
sble, as we have already suggested, that he mw have de- 
posed King Yoas, and seized the sceptre either for hb own 
nand or for that of some dependent prince whom he has 
been pleased to honour. 

Leaving the history of Abyssinia we return to the Valley 
of the Upper Nile, the annals of which acquire a peculiar 
interest at the very moment when all channels of mkimtir 
tion respecting the other are obstructed. We have else- 
where mentioned the expedition into Nubia and Sennaar 
nnder the command of Uhmael Pasha, Whose steps wo 
followed with the view of extending our geographical know* 
ledge of those remote countries. It was, we are told, the 
ambition of Mohammed Ali to possess all the banks and 
islands of the Egyptian river, and to be master of all who 
drink of its waters from its sources ^ the* Mediterranean. 
His plans of conquest are said to havd even comprehended 
Abyssinia ^ but it is understood he relinquished his designs 
against that kingdom in consequence of a formal assurance 
that an attack on a Christian state so situated would prob- 
ably involve him with the British government. He there- 
fore determined to limit his conquests to Dongola, Dar> 
Sheygya, Berber, Shendy, Kordofan, DarfQr, and Sennaar. 

The anny, which amounted to about ten thousand men, 
included the natives of various countries, — ^I'urks, both 
European and Asiatic, Arabs, Bedouins, and Moggrebina. 

• Pmiss, vol. ii. p. SOl. Note by Bdltor. 
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Departing from Cairo in the summer of 1830, Ishmaal pai^ 
aued his march without omwsition to New Dongola, which 
he found evacuated by the Afamlouks, who had some months 
before retired to Shendy. He next advanced into the ter* 
iritojry of the Sheygyans, a people famed for their love of 
liberty, and celebrated among the surrounding tribes as 
most vigilant and successful warriors. They acknowledged 
the authority of two chiefs or melees, whose names were 
Shoous and Zibanra ; the former of whom ruled the king- 
'dom of Merawe, while the latter exercised the sovereignty 
of the lower district, the capital ot which is Hannech. 

After a vain attempt at negotiation the pa^ha resolved on 
an appesQ to arms. The first skirmish appears to have 
taken place-near Old Dongola, where Ishmael, some of his 
officers, and a few soldiers west suddenly attacked by those 
prave horsemen of the desert. > The assailants were soon 
repulsed ; but a more serious action followed in the course 
pf a few days in the vicinity of>Kort(, whither the Sheygyans 
had retreated. On this occasion the Egyptian commander 
had with him only eix hundred cavalry, some mounted Be- 
douins, but no cannon. The enemy advanced to the charge 
with great fury, and uttering loud screams. The Arabs, 
who rode oa drotnedaries, and were indifferently armed, 
could not withstand the impetuosity of the onset. They 
were driven back on the main body in great disorder ; bu$ 
at this critical moment the son of Mohammed Ali ordered 
his more regular troops to check the conquerors by a volley 
of carbines and pistols. The conflict was no longer doubt* 
ful. The barbarians fled in disma]^! while such (S them as 
fought on foot fell on tlfbir faces, holding their shields over 
their heads, and imploring mercy* ^ 

Mr. Wwddington relates, that the Sheygyans are singu* 
laf^ fearless in attack, and ride up to the very faces of their 
enemy with levity and gayety of heart as to a festival, or 
with joy as if to meet friends from whom they had been long 
separated. They then give the salam ** peace be with you, 
-^the peaee o( death which is to attend the lance that in* 
stantly follows the salutation ; mortal thrusts are given and 
received with the words of love upon the lips. This co]> 
tempt of life, this mockery of what is most fearful, is pecu* 
liar to themselves, — the only people to whom arms are play« 
things, and war a sport,— who among their Enemies seek 
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nothing but amusemeait, and in death fear nothing but 

But the result of the affair at Korti appeared in the sub* 
mission of several of the inferioir chiefs, and in the surrender 
of their strong-holds. The pasha continued his march 
into the province of-Sheygya, where Melek Shoous had col- 
JLected the whole force of the republic' with the determina- 
tion of xlsking another battle. The position selected b; the 
barbarian was extremely advantageoas, and which, bad 
there been no difference in the arms used by the contending 
hosts, would probably bav^ secured to him a decisive Victory. 
But the mass of peasantry whom he had dragged or induced 
into the field had no other weapons than lances, shields, and 
two-edged swords ; and they were placed in the i^ont, rather 
to receive and exhaust the shot of the Egyptians, than to 
maintain any effectual resistance in the moment of attack** 
The pasha posted his troops parallel to the enemy, placing 
the greater part of his horsemen opposite to the open ground 
between the mountain and the river, and pushing the artil- 
lery a little in advance. The natives, uttering loud cries 
and brandishing their lances, rushed forward ; and many 
of the infantry, with no other arms than those already de;- 
scribed, threw themselves upon the cannon, and were blown 
to atoms. 

The desperate courage of these Wretched peasants, says 
the American officer, was astonishing ; theyadvancedmorO 
than once to the muzzles of the pieces, and wounded some 
of the artillerymen in the very act of loading them. But 
.after feeling the' effects of a few rounds, which dashed horse 
and man to pieces, they fled in dismay, leaving their foot- 
soldiers *< to be rode over and shot down by our cavaliy, who 
destroyed many hundreds of them in the pursuiU I say 
* shot down,' for the sabre was foujid an unavailing weapon« 
as these people are so adroit in the management of their 
shields that they parried every stroke. I have seen upon the 
field where this battle was fought several shields that had 
not less than ten or fifteen sabre- cuts, each lying upon the 
dead body of the man who carried it, and who had evidently 
died by two or three balls shot into him. The soldiersiiave 
told me that they had frequently to empty their cairbine and 
pistols upon one man before he would fafi." t 
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Thisiuiiiraal T&loar or military fitBatieiim hss lieen a** 
cribed to an assurance ipven by the magicians, that the 
armies of Sheygya should prove invulnerable in the pre** 
ence of the invaders. These wizards supplied the men 
With heaps of consecrated dust, the sprinkling of which on 
their persons was to produce the desired effect ; and hence 
they advanced against the Egyptian line rather in the atti* 
tude' of dancing than of fighting, with countenances express- 
ive ot the utmost confidence and derision.* But being scv 
miiwrably deceived £y the charms in which they had ^i» 
tauffht to put their trust, they inflicted a dreadful vengeance 
on the authors of them ; for their first act after the battle 
was to put to death the whole race of necromancers, and 
even to destroy the village where they dwelt. 
. It is a singular fact that the pasha had not one man killed 
in this action, and only one officer and sixteen men wounded; 
and these, with scarcely any exception, in the back» 
the natural consequence of their manner of fighting. Thej 
discharge all their firearms, and then retire into the tea to 
reload, while the second and succeeding ranks are firing ; 
when 'loaded they advance again, and therefore, after the 
first round the whole is a scene of confusion. The Sheygya 
left six hundred men on the field of battle, and they were 
allowed to remain unburied where ihey fell. Nordid Melek 
Shooas and his. cavali^ discontinue their flight till they 
reached the territory of Shendy, leaving their numerous tea- 
ties, dependent villages; and a rich beautiful country, in the 
hands of the conqiieror. 

Ishmael, it is said, exerted himself to save the flying 
enemy, and succeeded in preserving some of the^ infantry, 
chiefly Nubians ; being inhabitants of that part of Donf ola 
which was tributary to the Sheygyans, and attached to their 
army perhaps ihore by force than from inclination. What- 
ever truth there may be in this statement, it is admitted by 
every historian of his campaign that he conducted himself 
with great generosity, towards the daughter of the Melek 
Zibarra, who fell into his hands either in the field or while 
attempting to escape from her father^s residence after the 
defeat. At all events his treatment of this barbarian prin- 
cess was very ;ioble ; for when presented to him, though 
said to be young and beautiftil, instead of availing himself 

' * tM sod ▲dvoBturas of aiovsnat Flaatl vol li. jk 974. 
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of tlie righto of conquest, he^ ordered her to be richly 
dressed, and a camel provided for her, and that she should 
be conducted back immediately to her parent. The latter, 
upon the first sight of her Egyptian ornaments, turned away 
his face and asiied if she htul submitt^ to be dishonoured ; 
but when she told him the truth, he embraced her, and 
seemed disposed to make no further resistance to the young 
victor, who had so wisely respected the domestic virtues.* 
t Resistance was soop subdued by the superior arms and 
discipline- of tho Turkish army. The cannon-shot, and more 
especially the destructive eSeds of the shells, taught the 
brave Sheygyans that courage alone could ^not save them 
firoin the bondage with which they were threatened. ^ Yet 
even in this case, as Mr. Waddington remarics, their 
t^rors were derived from their superstition. A shell' 
was thrown into one of the castles, where it rolled and 
bounded from side to side, as if endowed with the fae> 
ulty of self-motion i an4 the natives collectinff around it, 
were much amused with its appearance utitil it burst and 
wounded several of them. Then they fled,, exclaiming 
that the " spirits of hell were come against them, and were 
too strong for them." To the last they^ad no fear of man 
or his inventions ; but,va8tonnded by the power and novelty 
of the means employed to destroy them, they came to the 
hopeless conclusion, that a supernatural agency of the most 
malignant kind had conspired with their mortal foes to 
complete their subjection. 

Gailliaud, in describing the oooflict to which we now 
allude, maintains that the barbarians were drunk. ,Some 
of (hem, says he, threw .themselves on the weapoiis of the 
enemy, holding in their hand a vessel full of an intoxicating 
liquor, and appeared as joyful as if employed at a feast. 
Others cast dust at the hiiads of the Turks, as a mark of 
their contempt ; while a third party aaluted them as breth- 
ren and friends.f Perhaps the dust mentioned by the 
French traveller might be the charmed earth which the wiz- 
ards had prepared, as themeons^of securing to their coun* 
trymen axheap and certain victoiy dver their invaders. 

* " Wben oar troQ|M apptoached the caaUe of Melek ZibsmL his 
danghtar, a girl or about fifteen, fled in such baste that sbe dropped one 
of her aandais, which I have seen. It was a piece of workmanship 
as weU wrought ss any thing of the kind eould be even in Europe."— 
Nanativetp. bi, t Voyage 4 MeiuC, loms U pcM 
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The fuiy and avarice of the conqueron cMscasioned manj 
atrocities which, it is maintained^ their commander could 
not altogether prevent ; though the great number of eare 
and even of heads sent to Cairo indicate that his consent 
bad accompanied some of the worst scenes which disgraced 
his triumph. Usage alone, savs Gailliaud, could excuse 
die pasha for having encouraged so many frightfol mutila- 
tions. Those shameful trophies were despatched by him to 
his father as a testimony of his brilliant success. 

Giovanni Finati, who, with the artist Linant emplojred 
by Mr. Bankes, followed the path of the Egyptian army, 
confirms beyond all question the remarks of Cailliaud. The 
exasperation of the soldiers at having been so gallantly op« 
posed, and their greediness of plunder ot reward, drove th^m 
to horrible excesses and outrages ; so that it was no wonder 
that a single victory did not suffice, and that a high-spirited ' 
people continued to do all they could against their oppress- 
ors. Th^ signs of this, he adds, were but two visible ; 
**^for half the natives whom we met, many even of the 
women, were deprived of one or both of their ears, others 
mutilated in their limbs ; while bones aitd carcasses, and 
hovels that had been burnt, were everywhere to be seen by the 
way." The persecution seamed, in fact, to have been car- 
ried almost to extermination. The whole district' was laid 
waste, lind thereby reduced, at least fot the time, to a sallen 
obedience, i 

Before we leav^ the people of Sfaeygya we may TepoaX^ 
the tribute which has usually been bestowed on their tios- 
pitality and - literature ; qualities hardly to be expeeted 
among tribes whose dooip it was to live by their swojds. 
Burckhardt assures us that they are renowned for their kind- 
ness to strangers, and that the person of their guest or com- 
panion is Jield sacred. . If a traveller possesses a Mend 
among them, and has been piundered on the road, his prop- 
erty will be recovered, even if it has been taken by the kinff 
himself. They all speak Arabic 'exclusively, imd many <n 
them write and read it. Their learned men are held in great 
respect by them ; they have schools, wherein all the sciences 
are taught which form the course of Mohammedan study, 
mathematics and astronomy excepted. '* I have,*' says he, 
'* seen bool^s copied at Merawe, written in as fine a hand 
as that of the sc^es of Caira." They are also famous tot 
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iruioui Idndt of manufactures especially for a superior de- 
scription of mat, in which they surpass air the natives of 
Mahass and Dongola.* 

We have elsewhere delineated the march of the pasha 
from- Shendy to the tenth decree of latitude ; doscribingliis 
reception at SenAaar, and the various success which at- 
tended his exertions against the natives of -the hill-country 
beyond £i Qoerebyn and Pazoglo. After passing Dar- 
Sheygya he met no enemy who- could oppose him hi regular 
combat, although his progress was occasionally checked by 
the mountaineers in the east and south, whose rocks he in- 
icuded-in search of gold. 

In regard to Ibr^im, his brother, who commanded the 
army whose object it was to explore the unknown regions 
mi the banks of the Bahr el Abiad, we are not in possessioa 
of any more minute details than were communicated to 
Cailliaud by M. Asphar, a Coptic surgeon who had accom- 
panied the expedition. We learn generally, that after a 
march of fourteen days from the Bahr el Azrek, or Nile of 
Abyssinia, the troops under Toussoun Bey arrived at Dinka, 
a town situated on the White River, about the eleventh de- 
gree of latitude, or nearly in the parallel of Fazoglo. As to 
the manners and usages of the inhabitants, we find not that 
they differ materially from those of the tribes farther to the 
north. -The stream is described as being very broad at that 
point ; but its precise dimensions are not stated by the phy- 
sician, ^hose curiosity did not extend to such matters. 
Upon inquiry, the natives assured the Turks that the ne- 
groes who possess the countries beyond them are cannibals, 
and employ poisoned arrows in battle ; and that on the 
western side of the river, there are other negroes, called 
Shillooks, not less barbarous. Having spent «ight days at 
the town already mentioned, the troops returned by the way 
of £1 Querebyn to Sennaar, which they reached some time 
before the division under Ishmael had concluded their cam- 
pa^n in the neighbourhood of Singueh. 

The long absence of the army, added to a succession of 
unfavourable rumours that were circulated by the disaf- 
fected, had disposed some of the chiefs n^ear the junction of 
the rivers to make an attempt to throw off the yoke which 

•Borcklisrdt's Travels^ p. 8S. 
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had l»een so violently imposed. Certain examples of 
verity, deemed necessary by the pasha, contributed also not a 
little to inHame their minds. But the following occurrence 
accelerated the rupture, and paved the way for the melan- 
choly fate which terminated the career of Ishmael. With 
the view of raising a supply of provisions or money, he in- 
sisted on Nimir, the tributary melek of Shendy, to meet his 
eousin, who ruled on the opposite bank, with whom he had 
been some time at variance, and into whose company he had 
made a vow never to enter. This excuse, however, was 
treated with disdain, and he was commanded to attend. 
The melek reluctantly complied ; but when a large demand 
was made on his territory, he boldly observed that the whole 
country was ruined, and could not possibly ineet such a 
claim. The pasha checked him with great haughtiness, 
and even struck him across the face with his pipe. A com- 
mon interest and offended pride now reconciled the cousins, 
aiid made them i\ct in concert with equal prpmptitude and 
secrecy. Ishmael's quarters were at Shendy, though this 
fatal conference had taken place on the opposite hank, whejre 
his retinae and guard were very small, occupying merely a 
few huts and tents. There was indeed a detachment of 
troops at no great distance ; but it was agreed between the 
confederates that, while Nimir shouUl attack the pasha and 
his personal attendants, the other should fall upon the sol- 
diers, or at least keep them in check. That very night, 
accordingly, each of them contrived to collect a considerable 
force ; and no sooner did the melek hear the firing begin at 
Mettamat, where the advanced guard was stationed, than 
he slew the sentinels who surrounded the cottage where 
their cpmmander slept, and immediately heaped up a pile 
of straw and brush- wood, which he set on fire. Alarmed by 
the dreadful situation in which he found himself placed, Ish- 
mael sprang to his feet, and seizing a sabre endeavoured to 
force his way through. the flames; but Nimir, who longed 
for the opportunity of wiping a^Vay the staiii which had 
been inflicted on his honour, was ready to strike the, blow, 
and slew him with his own hand. Surprise on the one part, 
and ferocity on the other, afforded little time for resistance ; 
and in a wief space, accordingly, not a jingle Egyptian 
soldier was left alive in Shendy or the neighbouring districts. 
CaiUiaad, who had already l6ft the coiiatry» was supplied 
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with tome details relative to this tragical eTent He telle 
ua that the Pasha's medical officer, a native of Greece, was 
spared at the first, but onlj that he might afterward be 
sab|ected to a more cruel death. The barbarians began by 
extracting all his teeth, which they divided among the 
several chiefs of the province, who sewed them carefully in 
little leather bags to wear on their persons as a species of 
amulet ; for, in the opinion of these superstitious people, 
the possessor of a physician's tooth has no malady to fear. 
Having completed this ctuel operation, they deprived their 
victim of life. 

The ruler of. Egypt, informed of the unhappy destiny which 
had befallen his favourite Ishmael, gave orders to Mohammed 
Bey, his daughter's husband, who was then serving in 
Kordofan, to inflict on the people of Shendy a suitable 
punishment for their treachery. Nimir and his accom> 
plices had indeed taken flight, and sought refuge in Darf&r ; 
but the great .body of his subjects, who were necessarily 
ignorant of the plot, could not remove themselves from the 
fury of the avenger. Nor did the son-in-law of Ali, who 
was noted .for cruelty of disposition, fail to discharge with 
the utmost punctuality the ofllice which was intrusted to him. 
Passing the White River, he marched by Sennaar into 
Shendy, where he found innumerable victims to sacrifice to 
the manes of th^ murdered general. His excessive rigour, 
however, produced the effect which always arises from a 
similar policy. An insurrection took place in all the con- 
quered districts, from Singueh to the I^wer Nubia, which 
lot only weakened the influence of Egypt among the native 
rulers, but has created additional obstacles either to a suc- 
cessful negotiation or to a permanent conquest.* 
• Mohammed Ali has not since made any further Attempt 
on the countries beyond the 'Cataracts. His expectations 
as to gold and precious stones were entirely disappointed ; 
while in regard to slaves, whether for domestic purposes or 
for recruits, to his black regiments, he finds that there is 
greater economy in dealing with the traders from Kordofan 
and DarfUkr, than in sending an expedition of ten thousand 
soldiers into their perilous deserts. The aflTairs of Qreees 
and of Syria have now more importance in his eyes ; and 
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Ibnhini* wkoM bealth gacwe way oiid«r the p ai d ii ng son and 
pMtilttitial ezhaUuioiM of Sennaar, has since distingnished 
ms niiliiaiy talents in the fields of the Morea, under the 
waBv of the cekbiated Ptolemais, and on the plains of 
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ArehiUetural MonunuTUs of Nuhia and Abyssinia* 

Bale fbr detemiiiiiji^tbe Anttqaity and Filiation of ancient 8tate9--Con- 
nexton between F!fn^iM, Ethiopia, and India— Excavated Temples— 
Oinili6, Sebona, and Derr— Different Orders of Arcbitecture— Temple 
oT Osiris at Ebsamboul — Labours of Belzoni, Irby, and Mangles— Mag- 
nificence of Interior, nnd Deacription of the various Halls — Dis 
eoreries of Mr. Banlces— Visit oT Deftnrdar Bey — Sir F. Henniker» 
Teinpls or Isis— Cave of Elephants— -Temples of Salsette and Ellora— > 
Comparwon with rhose of Ethiopia— Temples of Soleb, of KalabsM, 
and Dondour— Opinion of Gao— Mixed Greek and Egyptian Form»~- 
Gebel el Berkal — Principal Temple there — Pyramids — El Bellal — 
P rogre ss in the A.rts-^8acce88ion ofBuildiniJs — Mero£ - Bruce, Strabo^ 
Gailliaod — Assour— Pyramids — M. Rupp^— Na^ and. Messoura — 
Large Temple— Opinion of M. Ileeren — Of Cailliaud — Rains at 
Mandeyr wd Kely — Constitution of Government at Merod— Its Ter* 
mlnation-^mains at Axum— Obelisk— Errors of Brace— Corrections 
by Salt— Axum Inscription— Adutis — ^Inseription— Osmas— Referenes 
to Dr. Vincent— Luxor and Karuac — Sacred Ship— Bond of Religion 
—Lineage of the God^i- Hebrew Tribes— Decline of Learning in 
Ethiopia. 

In the absence of written records, there can be no doubt 
ihat the arts, more especially those which are connected with 
religion, are our best guide in tracing the affiliation and 
fslative antiquity of early nations. Various circumstances, 
it is acknowledged, constantly interfere to diminish the ac- 
curaey of all' such calculations as^have no other basis, and 
to weaken our confidence in the most cautious inference^ to 
which we are l^d by the researches of the mere archeeologist. 
This ambiguity applies in a particular manner to thetde- 
ductions or authors respecting thiperiod during whict^ any 
diM of noBumeaU maf be.auppoMd io have l^n erected. 
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Bat H wUl not be denied) at the same timep that wbmterw 
we find a striking nmilarityin the works, the habili, the 
opinions, and the taste of ancient commanities,. we may 
eafely admit the conclusion that there mast have been'ibme 
intercourse between them. « 

Proceeding on this broad principle, eyerv one ^o has 
examined the remains of Eastern l^ingdoms has been^strack 
with the conviction that the people of Egypt, of Nubia, and 
-of India have derived ^eir notions of religious architecture 
from the same source. In all the three countries are beheld 
, similar excavations in the liviug rock, carried to an immense 
extent, and decorated with colossal figures ; huge masses of , 
building raised above ground, and displaying a profusion of 
8^tuary and carving ; and also those monoSthic shrines, or 
chambers cut out in a single stone, which seem to defy all 
the mechanical powers that modern invention has supplied 
to the arts. That the land of the Pharaohs was indebted to 
Ethiopia for the rudUnents, and perhaps even for the finished 
patterns, of architectural skill, is no lonser questioned by 
any writer whose studies have qualified him to form a 
judgment. Gau, whose splendid work on Nubia has ae« 
complished every thing which the antiquary could desire, 
hesitates not to maintain as one of his first principles, that 
the country just named was the cradle of Egyptian archi- 
tecture, and that its monuments embrace the whole period 
during which this airt flourished in the latter. In othev 
words, he states that all the architecture of Egypt has its 
types in the buildings of Nubia, from the first rude effort 
to cut a temple in -the rock to the construction of those de- 
tached ^edifices which were afterward ^erected under the 
government of the Oreeks and Romans.* 

When we consider the troglodyte habits of the natives in 
all hot climates, the eagerness with which, by retiring into 
caverns, they shun the alternate plagues of the'solar beame 
and the drenching rain, we shall not be surprised to leam 
that they prepared, in similar recesses, a dwelting for their 
gods, and a convenient asylum for the rites of their reli^n* 
At a later period, when they besan to enjoy the blessinge 
of security and wealth, and had opened their minds to the 
■c^tianents of taste, they appear tohaVe added to their ex* 

•fiMtfsNQBta,7niros. BfUMiVftMon^^llik 
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eavated temples the ornament of a portico, a propylon, and 
sometimes even to ba^e liewn down the face of the moon- 
tain itself into the form of a splendid building. The prosrrsas 
of a corresponding refinement has been traced both in India 
and Nubia. We vmj distinsuish, "says Grau, in the archi- 
tectural histoiT'of this period three mat epochs ; the first 
comprehends the temples cnt in the sides of hills ; the second 
those which are detached from the rock-cut chambers, but 
retain the colossal masses of the primitive type ; and the third 
embraces Ike small edifices of Maharraga, Gartaas^JDondour, 
and severi4 structures in Egypt. 

In laying before our readers some account of the mona» 
meats, which continue to perpetuate the genius and power 
of the ancient inhabitants of the Upper Nile, wb shall foHow 
the line of research suggested by the distinffuished Author to 
whom we have just re&rred, and describe them according to 
the simplicity of their formation, which, under the light Uiey 
are n<M contemplated, is equivalent to their comparative age. 

•We may however remark in the outset, that although 
Gau, as a professional writer, has the merit of reducing to 
scientific principles the distinguishing features of the several 
orders of building, thft notion of measuring th^ir relative 
antiquity by a reference to the simplicity of their structure 
had suggested itself to other authors on more general grounds. 
Waddington, for example, discovered at Ge^l el Berkal two 
temples, which, from being excavated in the solid rock and 
having only their exterior chambers formed of masoniy, 
resemble those of Girshfi, SeboQa, and Derr. The smaller 
of the two has six halls ^or apartments, five of which are 
cut in the body of the mountain ; while the other, which 
constitutes the entrance, and is thirty-six feet square, stands 
on an artificial stone foundation, by means of which it is 
elevated to the. height of the rOCk wherein the former are 
hollowed out. For the dimensions of the temple and of its 
subordinate parts we refer to the original work, where they 
appear to be given with much accuracy. It is necessary 
however to observe, that near the adytum, or sacred shrine, 
there are figures of Jupiter Ammon and of Horus. Thero 
are vestiges of hieroglyphics, too^ in all the chi^mbers. On 
the whole, the learned nuthor concludes, from the plainness 
of the masonry, firom the rudmess and decay of the re- 
maining soB^ptorMy and from (ho tajjftilnsm iad doeooqpo* 
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■Ition of the walls, thoagfa th«y had been ahelteredptohably 
fot ages by the solid rock from the lun and wind» that thu 
is older than any of the temples of Egypt or eiren of Nubia.* 

Barckbardt visited the rained structure at Seboua ; be> 
fi>re' which, he tells- as, is a propylon sfaailar to that of Gome 
at Thebes. The'pronaos has five columns without capitals 
on each 'of its longest sides : in front of each, and joined to 
it, is a colossal figure (like those at Gome) sixteen fedt ia 
height, having the arms crossed upon Uie breast, with the 
flail in one hand and the crosier in the other. Opposite to 
the entrance there lies on the ground a huge statue, the head 
and bust of which are buried in the sand : it probably stood 
on the side of the gate, like the colossi at Lojcor ; it is a 
male figure, and in^thesame attitude as those on the fri^adi 
of the temple of Isis at Ebsamboul. In front of the propylon^ 
and ' about thirty yards distant from it, are two statues ten 
feet in height, and seven paces from each other ; their facet 
are towai^ds the rivcA, and they are attached by the back to^a 
stone pillar of equal elevation ; they are rudely executed^ 
proportion being so little observed tlutt the ears are half the 
length of the head ; they both wear the high bonnet, and 
represent unbearded males. An avenue of sphinxes leads 
from the bank to the temple ;- but the greater part of them 
are now buried. Four remain by the side of the two last^ 
mentioned statttes, differing from each other in shape and 
size, but all having the b<xlies of lions with the heads oJT 
young men, and the usual narrow beard under the chia. 
" The whole fabric appears to be of the remotest antiquity, 
and to have >een imitated by the more modern architects 
<if Egypt ; for the propylon and the pronaos, with its colossal 
figures, are found at Gome on a larger scale; the two 
statues in advance of the propylon are the miniatures of 
those in front of th; Memnonium ; and the sphinxes are 
s^en at Karaac."t 

The sculptures, as well from the friable nature of the 
«tone as from their great age, are much obliterated ; but a 
Briareus with two bodies may still be distinguished on the 
outside wall of the propylon. A similar remark applies to 
the ^rock-cut temple of Derr, on which the same repre- 
Mntatipn is seen ; the pattern, as H would appear, for those 

*JoiuiialaraVisUtosoiiiePsits.orEtl^o[iia,p.lO(l. tTraveIs,p.W. 
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more magnificent labotin of the etatuary which adorn th* 
rains at Lmxor and Edfou. It is-deserving of notice, h6w- 
ever, that the excavated fane at Derr has no oonatraction in 
front like that of Gebel el Berkal ; no outer chambers, or 
pronaos, or propy Ion, formed of stone and mortar. It i^ows^ 
says GaUvin its marks of age, and in 4he imperfection of its 
execution; traces of the highest antiqi:^ily, and of the infancy 
of the art. This infant state is easily recognised in all parts 
of th^ architecture, and in the remnants of the primitive 
sculpture ; as, for example, the statues with thjsir backs to 
the pillars of the ptonaosy and that in the niche of the sane* 
tuary, which is a portion of the solid rook. The bas-Tcliefs 
of the interior walls show, on the contrary, the progress 
which the arts made in the interval between the ccmimence- 
ment and the completion of this excavation. In fact, it 
appears thAt this, whic^ is certainly one of the oldest inona*. 
ments in Lovver Nubia, contains in itself a histoiy of the 
gradual improvement of architecture and sculpture as ap- 
plied to sacred places. Here, as elsewhere, the procession 
of the ship is exhibited 9n the walls of the adytum; an 
emblem to whleh we shall hereafter call the attention of the 
reader, as bi|hig connected at once with the ancisot current 
of population, and with the origin of many of the religicms 
opinions that were common to Egypt and Ethiopia. 
2 The temple of Girsh^ evidently belongs to the mors 
simple order of structures, and indicate a very imperfect 
isondition of all the arts contiectod with architecture. There 
is a portico, consisting of five square columns on each side, 
cut out of the rock, with a row (^circular ones in front con- 
structed of several blocks, and which originally supported 
an entablature. Of these only two remain. Before each 
of the square-sided columns stands a colossal statue of 
sandstone about eighteen feet high, holding a flail in one 
hand, the other hanging down. They all represent male 
figures, with the narrow befurd under the chinf and the high 
sphinx-cap on the head ; the shoulders being covered with 
li^eroglyphical inscriptions. On both sides of the portico is 
an open alley h^wn in the rock, from whence, perhaps, the 
materials of the first colonnade were taken. The pron]|bs» 
Whi^h is entered from thfs portico by -a large gate, is eighteen 
paces square, and contains two rows, thre^ in each, of im* 
meoie cdimms ox mlher props, for they are without ofh 
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Ul«, ilieasunng fira feet by seven in the plan. In fironft of 
each of these is a colossal figure more than twenty feet in 
height, representing the usnai juvenile, character, with the 
eom measare or bonnet on hid head, the hinds crossed upon 
the breast, and holding the flail and crosier. All those 
statues are rudely executed ; the outlines of their bodies 
being very incorrect, and their legs mere round blocks ; yet 
ihey had a striking effect in this comparatively small apart- 
ment. ** Indeed," says Burckhardt, " accustomed as I had 
been to the grandeur of Egyptian iemples, of which I had 
examined so many incon^rable eqpecimens, I was neverthe- 
less struck with admiration on entering this gloomy pronaol, 
and beholdine these immense figures standing in silence 
befbrtf me.- They immediately recalled to my memory the 
drawings I had seen of the caves near Surat and other 
Indian excavated temples, which \m many respects bear a 
strong resemblance to those of Nubia. On the side-walk 
of the pronaos are four recesses or niches, in each of which 
are three statues of the natural size, representing the dif- 
ferent symbolical male and female figures which are seen 
on the walls of the temples of Egypt. ^ The centre figures 
are generally clothed ii\ a long^ dress, while the others are 
nali^. All these, as well.M the colossi, are covered with a 
thick coat of stooco, and haa once been painted ; they must 
then have had a splendid appearance. A door Ica^ from 
the pronaos into ttM cells, in the middle of which are two 
massy pillars, and oh either side a smaH apartment^ which 
was probably a place of sepnlture ; in the floor of each are 
high stone bencnes which may have served for supporting 
mummies, or perhaps as tables for embahning the bodies 
deposited in the temple. Of the sculpture and hieroglyphics 
vrith which the walls of this temple were covered very little 
is now discernible, the sandstone being of a very friable . 
nature and soon falling to decay. Added to this, the walls 
are quite black with smoke fibm the fires kindled by the 
neighbouring shepherds, who often pass the night in the 
temple with their cattl^ ; enough, however, still remains to 
show that the sculptures are rudely executed. The colossal 
figures are in good presewation» partieqlarly those of -tb* 
inooaos^*** 

• Bmskbardt's Travels, p. 99t 109. i. 
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Wis need baidly obeenre that tbis b the lame pl«ce whieh 

§r other trayellers is called Goerfeh Hassafi, or Gwersh 
assany and is described withmach minatenese'in several 
of tbeir works. Sir F. Henniker says of it^-*>^*' Hire is an 
eXikvation in the mountain, on entering into which Uie 
astonishment and deliffht that seixes your mind ie-eqoal to 
that* which would be felt 6n enteriqg a room twice as high 
as rooms {generally are, and in whieh stand six giants three 
Mmes as tall Af a tall dtan. . They are drawn up in line, three 
on either side, but do not improve upon- examination ; ibr 
they are so ill-ptoportioned, tnat they appear to have been 
made by a stonecutter'a journeyman rather than by a sculp- 
tor ; the ankle is thirty-three inches in circumference, but 
the foot is only a yard long, and ^m the sole to the knee it 
is ecarcely more."* 

' But of all the templet belon^ng to the clafs of exoavii- 
ti<me that of Ebsamboul is by far the most striking. Tbn 
desert in - the course of centuries had so completely over* 
whelmed it With sand, that nothing ibore apfeared to th« 
egre of the traveller through Nubia than the bu«t of one of the 
eoloesal figures which were pieced in front of the entn^ice. 
The dimensions of this statue were,, however, so great fis to 
excite a deep feeling of curiosihr among all who exaouied 
it. Finati, who was in the service of Mr. Bankes, relate^ 
that when he stood^pon a level with the necklace he could 
hardly reach U&e beard, while one* o? the sailors climbed and 
sat across upon the ear ; yet the countenance, he adds, seen 
at its. proper distance, -appeared very beautifiul. 

At a later dafee a party, consisting of^Mr. Belzoni, Captains 
Iiby and yhng\e\ 0iovanm himself, who attended in 
character of janizaiy, and two servants, undertook to rer 
move the sand, so f^ at leaet as to ascertain whether there 
were • door or any other access io the interior. They at 
first relied upon the assistance of the natives, who willingly 
entered into terms ; but the ift'creasing fatigue, ihe hopeless 
nature of the undertaking, and perhaps other motives which 
were never very distinctly understood, induced them to 
bveak^ Iheii engagement. Jf ooi^ travelers neglected th* 
means of ettractfau^ and conciliating the peoj^e, they prdved 
at least that they knew admirably well how to miJie ehift 

^ MMm doriiff a nrtl, MM. 
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without them; for no sooner was all «xlanid aid withdrawn^ 
than with a zeal and spirit, and if perseverance not to be ex* 
k eeeded, tlwy undertook at a very hot season of the year, and 

I with a scanty supply of necessaries, to complete the laiboizr 

in their own persons. They continaed working day after' 
day in the sand, from sunrise till after dark, relieving each 
other in turn every four hours, and stripping to the skin for 
the exertion. Some of the number, says Finati, and esp»« 
cially the two captains, did each wUh his own hands th« 
work often Nubians.* 

Alluding to the scanty supply of food amid their unremit* 
ting toil, he remarks, that *^ one of the expedients -reported 
to for driving us to desist or forcing us to terms was to 
starve us out of the place, and in consequence little or 
notbinff was brought thither for sale ; it was very rare that 
we had any meat dUHng all our stigr, and -no milk or hotter 
latterly, so that we were frequently reduced to a meal or 
two of dhoura corn boiled in water, with occasionallj^ a glas* 
of date-brandy after it." 

After a continuance of these exertions and privations «p» 

i . wards of three weeks, a corner of the doorway at length 

^ became visible. At that very moment, when fresh clamours 

'' and new disputes were going on with the natives, Finati^ 

> being the slenderest of the party, crept through into the in« 

terior, and was thus perhaps, as he himself remarks, the first 

that entered it for a thousand years. Unlike all the other 

I grottoes in Egypt and Nobiaf its atmosphere, instead of pre* 

senting a refreshing coolness, was a hot and damp vapoafy 

^resembling that of a Turkish bath, and so penetrating, that 

paper soon became as much saturated with moisture as if it 

had been dropped into the river. It was, however, a con* 

soling as- well a^an unexpected circumstance, that the ran 

of sand extended but a very little inside the door, while the 

remainder of the chambers were all clear and unencumbered; 

The first impression convinced them that it was evidently 

a yery large place ; bat their astonishment increased when 

they found it to be one of the most magnificent of templei^ 

enriched with beautiful intaglios, paintings, and colossal 

figures. The pronaos is fifty-seven feet long and fifty-two 

tPidoi supported by two rows of square pillan in a straight 

# Uft 104 AdvoBtares, vok U«> tOI* 
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line lh>in the front to the door of the sekoe. Each pillar h«i 
a fiflfire not unlike those of Medinet Abou, finely executed^ 
anu yery little injured Uj time. The tope of their turbans 
xeaoh the ceilings which is about thirty feet high ; the pi{lar8 
are five feet «nd a half square. Both these and the walls 
are covered with splendia carvings, the style of which is 
somewhat suj^rior, or at least bolder, than that of any in 
Egypt, not only in the workmanship, but also in the sub- 
jects. They exhibit battles, storming of castles, triumph* 
over enemies, and numerous sacr&es. Some of tbs 
otlours are much injured by the close and heated atmo- 
spheip, the temperature of which was so great that the ther- 
mometer must nave risen to a hundred and thirty deffrees* 

The second hall is about twenty-two feet high, thirty* 
seven wide, and twenty-fire and a half long, it contains 
four pillars mors than three feet squan ; and the walls are 
also covered with fine hieroglyphics in pretty good preserva- 
tion. Beyond this is a shorter chamber, but of the same 
width, in which is the entrance into the sanctuary. At each 
end of it is a door leading into smaller apartments in the 
same direction with the adytum, each eight feet by seven. 
The sanctuanr itself is twenty-three feet long and twelve 
feet broad. It pressnts a pedestal in the centre, and at the 
end four colosml figures m a sitting posture ; all in good 
order, not having bmn mutilated by any violent means. 

On the right side of the great hall, entering into the 
temple, are two doors at a short distance from each other, 
which lead into two separate rooms ; the first thirty-nine ' 
feet in length and eleven and a half wide ; the other Ibrty- 
eight feet and a half by thirteen ieet three inches. At the 
end of the former are several unfinished hierofflyphics, of 
which some, though merely sketched, give line iSeBa of their 
manner of drawing. At the lateral comers of the entrance 
firom the first into the second chamber are doors, each of 
which conducts into an apartment twenty-two feet and a 
half long and ten feet broad. These rooms open into others, 
fiyrty-three feet in length and eleven feet wide. 

But the most remarkable subjects in this temple are a 

Cp of captive Ethiopians in the western comer ; the 
lulling a man with his spear, another lyin^ slant 
under his feet ; and the storming of a castle in the vicinity. 
The outside ox eztemal front is tmly magnificent It is n 
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handred and seventeen feet wide and eighty-iiz feet hifli; 
the space from the top of the cornice to the top of the door 
being sixty-six feet six inches, and the dimeotions of the 
door itself twenty feet. There are four enonneus colossal 
fiffores in the attitude of sitting; the largest indeed in 
Nubia or Egypt, except the great s[Ainx at Ihe Ppnunidei 
to which they approach in the proportion of nearly tw<h 
thirds. From the shoulder to the elbow they measuie fif- 
teen feet six inches ; the ears, three feet six inches ; ihe 
face seven feet ; the beard five feet six inches : across tha 
shoulders twenty-five feet four inches : their height is'aboat 
fifty«one l^et, not including the caps, which are about four- 
leen. *0n the top of the door is a statue of Osiris twenty 
feet in lenfftb, with two colossal hieroglypfaic figures, one 
on each side, lookin|r towards the god. The temple has, 
besides a cornice with hieroglyphies, a lorus and a Iriese 
under it; the first is six feet broad, the last four feet. 
Above the cornice is a row of sitting monkeys, twenty-one 
in number, which are eight feet high and six across the 
•boulders. Belzoni remarks that it must have had a fine 
landing-place, now buried under the sand ; adding, that it is 
^ best and largest temple excavated in the solid rock in 
Xubia between the first and second cataracts, or even in 
Egypt.* 

rinati states that the floors of all the apartments were 
eovered over with a very black and fine dust, which, ob* 
serving its resemblance to the remains of decayed lintels in 
most of the doorways, he conjectured to be pulverized 
wood. He observes also, that in the great hall there were 
eight colossal statues standing, four on a side, which seemed 
to bear the ceiling on their heads. There were fouiid in it 
tW9 detached figures of lions with faces of birds, which 
were dragged out for the purpose of being transmitted to 
Mr. Salt, with some other loose pieces of statuary collected 
in the several chambers ; some of these to the right and 
left being less finely painted than the principal one, and 
appeanng to have been devoted to sepulchral uses. The 
labour of taking plans and measurements, and some views 
as well as sketches firom historical subjects delineated ott 
tb» walls, occupied Mr. Beechey a few days ; after whicll 

t Maoni's Nsnttive, tel. i. p. SSa 
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the party, who itill foond the utmost difficulty in obtaining 
prorisioiM, descended the Nile.* 

At a subsequent period Mr. Bankes visited Ebsamboul ; 
on which occasion, says his faithful janizary, was achieved 
A still greater labour, being no less than the uncovering of 
one- of the four colossal sitting figures down to the very 
feet; for in the excavation which took place under. the 
auspices of Belzoni, the disinterring of the statues was not 
aofomplished lower than the waist, the doorway in the 
4^ntre being then the sole aim and object. For this new 
purpose, therefore, the number of men employed was very 
peat, and almost three weeks were devoted to it. When 
the work was finished the effect was unusually striking, 
tiom the complete preservation in which every part of this 
enormous statue was found ; and attendant figures, also 
larger than life, were brought into view, one between the 
leet, and one at each extremity of the chair. A few letters 
seratched on the surface of the legs had, from the antiquity 
which he was disposed to ascribe to their form, excited Mr. 
Bankes*s curiosity so much, that, judging it likely that the 
limbs of the colossus which was nearest to the door would 
furnish the best examples, he undertook to pursue the 
inquiry fiirther. 

But to accomplish this object it was necessary so far to 
undo what had beeft done, that the sand was rolled down 
again on much of that statue which had been uncovered, in 
order to lay bare what was wanting of the adjoining figure ; 
the distance from the river being too great to get rid of the 
dust altogether without a greater expenditure of time and 
labour than he could afford. Within three or four days, not- 
withstanding, a large and long inscription began to make 
its appearance, and to show itself above the surface by de* 
firees ; yet it lay so deep, and the position was sp awkward 
for opening it, that it was a work of difficulty and contri- 
ranee to obtain the last line, which was only at length 
brought about by consolidating the sand with immense quan* 
tides of water poured upon iL The discovery, however, 
which delighted all who were concerned in maMng it, was 
considered an ample recompense for the toil.t 

• Mfe and Advenfnres, vol. li. p.S06. 

t Ttie inscription, Mr. Bankes informs us, relates to the kins Psam- 
meticos, and is eertainly among tte vary aaiMtst axtant in tne Greek 
laognsfs. 
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Bat at loon u the writing wai 6<»pied, the inferior pert 
ot the statue was again covered by the sandi which became 
dry and ran down. The next task was to dear the fourth 
colossal head, — ^which had neyer before emerged above the 
surface, — for the sake of making a ffenerai 4nwiog of the 
whole ; and the exterior was thus left greatly disencumbered 
for travellers who might come after, as the level of the drift 
was lowered many feet throughout its whole extent, esp^ 
cially where it encroaches with the greatest weight upon 
the front The inside of the temple, meanwhile, was lighted 
up eveiy -day, and almost all day long, with from twenty to 
fifty small wax candles fixed upon clusters jof palm-branches, 
which, being attached to upright poles, spread like the arms 
of a chandelier more than half-way to the ceiling. Thie 
enabled Mr. Bankes and the other draughtsmen to copy all 
the paintings in detail as they stood, almost naked, upon 
their ladders.* 

While the party were so busied within and without, it 
happened that the Defturdar Bey, son-in-law of Mohammed 
All, and governor of the upper country, came to investigate 
on the spot bow far the second cataract was practicable for 
boats, preparatory to the expedition against Dongola and 
Sennaar, then secretly in contemplation. He^ stopped, in 
passing, to pay his compliments to Mr. Banke,s, when he 
was induced to creep into the temple. He was much as- 
tonished to find so many lights burning, and so many hands 
employed in such an atmosphere, for purposes which he 
could not comprehend, and which it was m vain to endeavour 
to explain to him, for he always returned to the question* 
** What treasures have they found 1"t 

It is rather unpleasant to reflect, that the labour bestowed 
at Ebsambottl was not attended with any permanent effects ; 
for the winds of the desert, and the natural lubricity of 
sand, soon rendered the approach to the temple nearly a« 
difiScult as before. When Sir F.vHenniker visited that 
country, about two years afterward, the doorway was cov* 
•red up, and the natives informed him that it would require 
the services of thirty men for twelve days to effect an en* 
tnmee. ** To prove that they are not to be believed,'* stye 

• 

* Lift and Advsnttires of Giovanni Finstl, vol. iL & 114. 
t AM /e tl7 
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he, ** I forced in a pole ; round this I wound a sheet, and 
having spread another on the surface of the sand to prevent 
It from flowing down upon us, we succeeded after seven 
hours* exertion in constructing a kind of wind-sail or chim- 
ney. By means of this I entered, and immediately beheM 
eight majestic statues, whose size when compared with that 
of man, and still more magnified by the dimness that sur- 
lounds them, calls upon me to corroborate the reports in 
fiivour of this temple above all others. Ebeamboul is the ite 
plus ultra of Egyptian labour, and is in itself an ample 
Vecompense for my journey. There is no temple of either 
Dendnat Thebes, or Phils that can be put in competition 
with it ; and I am well contented to finish my travels in 
this part with having seen the noblest monument of anti- 
qnity that is to be found on the banks of the Nile.*'* 

The fane now described is distinguished Be the temple of 
Osiris ; for it is well known that there are two at a very 
•hort distance from each other, the smaller of which is 
dedicated to Isis, whose name it usually bears. This, as 
well as the other, is entirely excavated in the sandstone 
rock, the front of which has been hewn down, and three 
fttatues cut out of it ornament either side of the door. 
These six gigantie figures are sculptured in relief, standing 
vrect, with their arms hanging stiffly down. Beneath each 
hand is also an upright statue seven feet in height, which 
does not however reach above the knees of its principal. 
The part of the rock which has been smoothed for the face 
•f the temple is a hundred and eleven feet long. The de- 
vices begin on the north side, with a human figure extending 
his right hand, armed with an instrument like a sickle, to- 
wards Osiris, who is seated. Before him is a table of hiero- 
^phics well executed, probably expressing the object of 
Be appKcation to the divinity. The next ornament is a 
eolossal statue of about thirty feet, wrought in a deep niche 
of the precipice ; it is standing, and two tall feathers rise 
Qp from the middle of the headdress, with the globe or 
inoon on each side. In a projection of the rock, shaped 
Kke a buttress and covered with hieroglyphics, is a colossal 
Matne of Isis carved in high relief. The dress of the head 
is lofty, and enclosed, as usual, between two horns : the hair 

* NolM doriof a Writ to Efypt, Ac p. Iflflb 
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Ikllf on each shonlder in a round mait ; the left hand li 
brought across the breast, and holds something like a maoe. 
Then comes a similar projection 'in the cli0', covered alao 
with hieroglyphics, followed by another niche, in which ia a 
statue more massy than either of the other two, and of 
large dimensions. The sides of the door are in like mann^er 
crowded with hieroglyphics, over which are seated Ostria 
and the hawk-headed deity. On each side of the paeaage 
in entering ofierings are presented to Xsis, who holds in her 
hand the latus-headed sceptre, surrounded with numerow 
inscriptions and emblems. Near to a priest of Ammon sitf 
a most miserable palsied figure, the very victim of terror \ 
he holds a feeble scourge in his hand, and is painted red ; 
the other figures are yellow. Close,to' him there is^a table 
loaded with sacred gills, which are offered to a hero or a 
god, who has his hand extended towards the other in a 
most threatening attitude. The six columns in the middl* 
of the chamber are also covered with hieroglyphics, and 
representations of the ram-headed, the hawk-headed, th* 
ibis-headed deity, together with the lion-headed goddess or 
Isis, all with the globe or moon over them. The capitals 
of the columns are human heads, and are adorned with na* 
xnerous hieroglyplucs. 

In the second chamber similar figures, inscriptions, and 
devices present themselves. Much interesting sealptur0 
also is lavished upon this as well as upon the third apartment, 
a great part of which is well executed ; and in a niche at 
the upper end of the latter is seated a small statae of NephtM 
the wife of Typhoii.* 

This temple, which is only a few yards from the brink of 
the river, and about twenty feet above the present level of 
ts water, has been much more completely examined thatt 
the larger one, because its approach is at aU timJes free from. 
sand. The front is ninety-one feet long ; the d^th of the 
excavation, measured from the door to the extremity qf the 
adytum, is seventy -six feet. A number of ovals, or car* 
touches, as they are called by ChampoLUon, contnining tha 
name and prsnomen of Harnesses the Great, are cut in sev- 
eral places of the square border that encloses the front of 

* Travels along the Mediterraneao and Puts A^jsoeot. By Bob 
Biebardsoo, M.D., voU i. p. 490k 
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the tample like a ftame, and on the bnttreisei between the 
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ginal fonn in bas-relief. We easily recognise the outline 
of each of the two parts of the propylon with the doorway 
between them, and the appendage of the statues, which are 
■o cut out of the rock as to differ in no respect from the 
colossi, which at a later period were placed in front of the 
propyla. The interior is m good preservation, with the ex- 
ception of the statue in the recess of the sanctuary, and it 
is richly adorned with painted bas-reliefs. The principal 
colour of the figures is yellow ; the ceiling is blue, a fa- 
Tourite tint for that purpose among the Egyptians ; and a 
border of three colours runs all round."* 

Every reader is aware that; between the order of religious 
houses now delineated and a similar class in India, the re- 
semblance is so great as to have suggested to many eastern 
antiquaries the notion of a common origin, as well in regard 
to the mythology as the principles of architecture. Of all 
the excavated temples in Hindostan, that in the island of 
Elephanta is the best known in this part of the world, 
havmg been firequentlv described by European travellers. 
** The entrance into it," says Mr. Erskine, ** is by a spacious 
front, supported by two massy pillars and two pilasters, 
forming three openings under a thick and steep rock over- 
hung by brushwood and wild shrubs. The long ranges of 
columns that appear closing in perspective on every side ; 
the flat roof of solid rock that seems to be prevented from 
ftlling only by the massy pillars, whose capitals are pressed 
down and flattened, as if by the superincumbent weight ; 
the darkness that obscures the interior of the temple, wmcli 
is dimly lighted only by the entrances ; and the gloomy ap- 
pearance of the gigantic stone figures rang^ along, the 
wall, and hewn, uke the whole temple, out of the hving 
rock, joined to the strange uncertainty that hangs over the 
liistory of the place,^-carry back the mind to distant pe- 
viods, and impress it with that kind of religious awe wiUi 
which the gruider woiks of ages of dailmess are generally 
caotemplated." 

*an^NiMs,^a 
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** The whole ezcavatioti consists of three principal p«rts ; 
the great temple itself which is in the centre, and two 
amaller chapels, one on each side of the great temple. 
These two chapels do not come forward into a straight line 
with the front of the chief temple, are not perceived on ap- 
proaching the temple, and are considerably in recess, beinff 
approached by two narrow passes in the hill, one on each 
side of the jj^rand entrance, but at some distance from it. 
After advancing to some distance up these confined passes, 
we find each of them conduct to another front of the grand 
excavation, exactly like the principal front, which is first 
seen ; all the three fronts being hollowed out of the solid 
rock, and each consisting of two huge pilUrs with two 
pilasters. The two side fronts are precisely opposite to 
each other on the east and west, the grand entrance facing 
the north. The two wings of the temple are at the upper 
end of these passages, and are close by the grand excava* 
tion, but have no covered passage to connect them with it. 

** The great temple is about one hundred and thirty feet 
and a half lonff, measuring from the chief entrance to the 
farthest end of the cave, and one hundred and thirty-three 
feet broad from the eastern to the western entrance. It 
rests on twenty-six pillars (eight of them now broken) and 
sixteen pilasters ; and, neither the floor nor the roof being 
in one plane, it varies in height from seventeen and a half 
to fiftsen feet. The plan is regular, there being eight pillan 
and pilasters in ji line from the northern entrance to the 
•oothern entrance of the temple, and the same nomber from 
the eastern to the western entrances. The pillars, which 
all appear to run in straight lines parallel to each other and 
at equal distances, are crossed by other ranges running at 
right angles in the opposite direction ; they are strong and 
massy, of an order remnrkably well adapted to their situ a* 
tion and the purpose which they are to serrei and have an 
appearance of very considerable elegance. They are not 
all of the same form, but differ both in their size and orna« 
Boents, though this difference also does not at first strike 
the eye. 

" The figure that faces the principal entrance is the mosi 
remarkable in this excavation, and has given rise to num- 
berless conjectures and theories. It is a gigantic bust rep- 
recenting some thretf'headed being, or three of the head* 
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of fonie being to whom the temple m^y be rappoeed to be 
dedicated. (Sne head (aoes the mectator, another looka to 
the right, the third to the left ; a roarth may be imagined to 
be concealed behind. It may give lome idea of its bulk to 
mention, that from the top of the cap of the middle figura 
to the bottom of the image ie seventeen feet ten indies, 
while the horizontal curved line embracing the three heads 
4it the height of the eyes is twenty-two fyet nine inches in 
length. 

** Travellers have entertained very different ideas of the 
degree of genius and art displayed in this temple, and the 
figures around it; some are disposed to rate them very 
high, and speak in rapturous terms of the execution and 
design of several of the compartments. To me it appears, 
that while the whole conception and plan of the temple is 
extremely grand and magnificent, and while the outline and 
disposition of the several figures indicate great talent and 
ingenuity, the execution and finishing of the figures in 
general (though some of them prove toe sculptor to have 
mat merit) fall below the original idea, and are often very 
defective. The figures have somewhat of rud«aess and 
want of finish ; the proportions are sometimes lost, the at- 
litudss fi>i)eed, and every thing indicates the ii^ancy of the 
art, tbou^ a vigorous infancy. 

** Nothmg presents itself in these excavations which can 
lead to a satisfactory solution of the important and curious 
question. In what age or by what dynasty was this vast 
temple completed 1 One fiilct is worthy of notice, that a 
greater number of magnificent cave temples present them« 
selves in a small space on this coast than are to be met with 
in any other part of India. The caves of Elephants, those 
of Kenneri, Amboli, and some others on the island of Sal* 
sette, the fine cave of Carli, on the road by^the Bor Ghaut 
to Poonah, the atiU more extensive and magnificent rangen 
at Ellora, not to mention some smaller oave-te^iples in the 
Concan and near the Adjanta pass, are all on Mahratta 
ground, and seem to show the existence of some great an4 
powerful dynasty, which must have reigned many yean 
to complete works of such labour and extent.*** 

* Aeeooot of tbe Cavs-tamide oT Blsphsnts, by W. Brddne, Bsa, 
ifpi T rs iuw M tey of ti)s Liierai^ 8oel«t^ of Bombay, vol. L p. %IQ, 9ip^ 



We have indulged in this eopiouc extract fiom an article 
tvhich is in itself extremely interesting, to enable the reader 
to compare the excavated temple of Elephanta with those 
of Ebsamboal. The general plan is the same in both,— 
massy pillars, huge figares^ emblematical devices, and mys- 
terious ornaments. The serpent and the lotas tend stiU 
farther to identify the ancient superstitions to the uses of 
which those stupendous works were undertaken. But no 
tradition on which we can rely connects the spacious tem- 
ples of the Upper Nile with those of Western India, al- 
though there can be little doubt that, in remote ages, there 
was an intercourse more or less regular between their inhab- 
itants. Gau holds the opinion that the monuments of Hki- 
dostan are later in their origin than those of Nubia ; and 
we may remark, as in some degree confirmative of this no- 
tion, that one of the figures in the cave of Elephanta is 
described by Mr. Erskine as having thick lips, and bearing 
in other respects a resemblance to an African countenance. 
Conjecture on this subject, however, cannot possibly lead 
to any satisfactory result, because we do not yet possess 
such knowledge relative to the architecture, the sculpture, 
and mythology of the East as would justify a decided con^ 
elusion in regard to their precise objects. 

But the works now mentioned, as well as' those which 
have been fouqd in the neighbouring island of Salsette, are 
greatly surpassed by the excavations of EUora in the province 
of Hydrabad. Here we have a granite mountain in the 
form of an amphitheatre, completely chiseNed out from top 
to bottom, and filled with innumerable temples. To describe 
the galleries and columns which support vairioiiB chambers 
lying one above another, the stairs, porticoes, and bridses 
over canals, also hewn out of the solid rock, would be im- 
possible. Suffice it to state, that the chief tefaple, called 
Kailasai is entered under a balcony, alter whidi we come to 
an antechamber 188 feet wide and 8& long, with many rows 
of pillars, and adjoining rooms which may have been 
apartments for pilgrims or the dwellings of the priests 
From this chamber we pass through a great portico and 
over a bridge into an immense hall, 247 feet long and ISO 
hroad, in the middle of which is the shrine, consisting of one 
mass of rock. This monolith itself measures 103 feet long 
mod 56 wide, while it rise* to the moit rarpiising height m 
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100 f«et in a pyramidal fonii. It if hollowed oat to the 
f height of 17 feet, and supported by four rows of pillars, with 

^ eolosskl elephants whi^h seem to bear the enormous mass 

and give life and animation to the whole« From the roof 
of this stupendous sanctuary, which has a gallery of rock 
round it, bridges lead to other side arches which have not 
yet been explored. The whole mass besides is covered with 
sculptures.* 

A more minute comparison of the cave^temples of India 
with those excavated by the ancient Ethiopians would lead us 
away from our proper subject. We may. venture to remark, 
however, that there are many points of resemblance between 
the pagodas of the former country and the regular structures 
of Egypt, all the parts of which are above ground. For 
example, the pyramidal entrance to the one is analogous to 
the propylon of the other, while the large-pillared rooms 
which support a roof of stone are found frequently in the 
edifices of both regions. Among the numerous divisions of 
the cave at Ellora, there is an upper story of the DasavaiarOf 
or the temple of Vishnu's incarnations, the roof of which is 
supported by sixty-four square-based pillars, eight in each 
row. This chamber is about a hundred feet wide, and 
somewhat deeper ; and as to general design may be com* 
pared with the excavated chambers of Egypt, which are 
supported by square columns. The massy materials, the 
dark rooms, and the walls covered with highly-wrought 
sculptures ; and the tanks near the temple, with their en^ 
closures of «tone, and the steps for the pilgrims, are also 
equally characteristic of a pagoda and an Egyptian temple. 
To tms we may add the high thick wall, of a rectangular 
form, carried all round the sacred spot. There is a further 
resemblance worth noticing between some of the Hindoo 
temples and that of Pbtha at Memphis. The latter had four 
chief entrances, or propyls, turned to the cardinal points of 
the compass ; and this is also the case with the pasoda of 
Chillumbram, and with another at Seringham. The first 
of these, according to Indian tradition, is one of the oldest 
in their country ; which opinion is confirmed by the ap- 

Karance of the principal temple contained within the wails ; 
I otknr parts, such as the pyramidal gateways, th« higMy* 

* Bridsli MuseuD, p. 189^ 
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finished sculpturas, and the chain ie«toons, must be the work 
of a later date. It seems probable) then, that this vast re« 
ligious edifice was the produce of many agres ; each adding 
something to enlarge and perfect the magnificent under* 
takinff of former times.* 

It IS rather hazardous, says the author on whose state* 
ments we now rely, to point out minor resemblances between 
Ethiopian and Hindoo buildings, when the latter are so im- 
perfectly represented. But one of Daniel's views exhibits 
an example of the latter in the background, which has a 
very Egyptian appearance. It is near Mahabalipoor. 
There are four pillars in firont, the two extreme ones occu- 
pying the angles, and having behind them, in a right angle 
with the first row, three others, of which one inde^ may be 
a pilaster. Thus the front row and the side rows form a 
portico, which is covered over with fiat stones, exactly in the 
fiishion of the Nile. In the centre of the wall, at the back 
part of the gateway, there appears to be a door.t 

Leaving the rock-temples both in India and Nubia, over 
the history and design of which so dark a cloud is still sus- 
pended, we return to anexanfination of the more perfect class 
of structures ; the intermediate stage, it is probable, between 
the excavations just mentioned and the magnificent buildings 
of Kamac and Luxor. We have already described the ruins 
of Soleb, which present to the eye of the artist so many 
things worthy of his admiration, and belong, it has been 
justly «pncluded, to an advanced era in the architectural 
history of the Ethiopian tribes.^ We therefore select the 
temple of Samn^, as nn additional specpnen of the style 
now alluded to, which we have also taken the further pains 
to illustrate by means of the annexed view from the west, 
supplied by a recent traveller. 

It is built, we are told, of sandstone, and differs in its 
shape from other Egyptian edifices, though it somewhat 
resembles in its plan the small chapel at Elephantine. It 
consists of a principal building about thirty-six feet in length 
and nine in width. On each side stood originally four small 
pillars, of which two remain on the one hand and three on 
the other ; one of the former has a polygonal shaft, the 

* Britbh Moseura, p. 186. f Ibid. p. 187. 
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xemiiider being «quan ; they are all coTeied with leulp 
tares, and the pillara are joined to the main buildinff by 
blocke of atone, which lerve as a roof to the vestibale. The 
inner walls of the apartment are adorned with hieroglyphics 
and mystic representations of the divine worship. On both 
sides a long ship is delineated, with Osiris in it ; and the 
group of two figures resting their hands upon each other's 
shoulders is everywhere repeated. The roof is painted 
blue, and there are some remains of colour on several of the 
carvings. 

Near the back-wall, opposite the main entrance, a statue 
about five feet in leneth lies on the floor, the head of which 
has been cut off; the altais are crossed upon the breast, 
while in one hand is the flaU, and in the other the instrument 
usually called a crosier. On the outer wall Burckhaidt dis- 
tinguished some figures of Mendes, the Jupiter Ammon of 
the Greeks and later Egyptians. All the sculptures are 
rather coarsely executed ; and the lines dividing the com- 
partments whoetnthe hieroglyphics are cut are not straight, 
the effect either of intention or of great ignorance in the 
first prinetples of art But it dteerves notice, that the same 
remark applies to the architectural labours of the Hindoos, 
in which there are constant deviations from rectilinear 
position, even in the arrangement of the finest columns. 
Some of the hieroglyphics on the pillars have evidently been 
left unfinished, and those which are completed do not 
appear to have proceedjed firom the hand of a master. A 
part of the wall, too^ seems to be of a date different firom the 
rest, as it is constructed of stones, at once mfich larger and 
better hewn. There must, in fact, have been another similar 
building near this temple, for the capitals of many columns 
are scattered about on the ground, and there is a large block 
of granite covered with hieroglypbdcs, surrounded wiu heaps 
of rubbiih. The strueture itself is enclosed with ruined 
edifices, formed of brick, vnquestionably of great antiquity* 
and covering the hill which overhangs the shore. It is 
concluded that they were places of strength, and conliectad 
with certain fortifications, the remains of which can still be 
detected.* 

In the volumes of Baickhardt, Captain Light, Legh^ 

* BorBkbsrdt, l^avals la Nobis, p. 76. 
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ftichardson, Henniker, Cailliaud, and Waddingfoti, there le 
to be found an ample description of the rainoas temples on 
either side of the Nile, from Souan to Meroe, occasionally 
accompanied with excellent drawing and plans. Bat there 
is so much sameness in the details, especially as to the 
measurements, the number of chambers, the statuesi 
columns, inscriptions, and hieroglyphics, that we refrain even 
from an abridgment of their researches, which, in certain 
cases, could not be easily understood without the aid of en- 

f ravings and other architectural delineations. We cannot 
oweyer omit the temple of Kalabshe, which is distinguished 
for a beautiful propylon, represented in the work of Captain 
Light in the finest style of art. The remains of the building 
are an abutment of masonry, that rises above the bank of 
the river, at about a hundred and eighty feet frx)m the front, 
to which there is a paved approach. On each side of this 
pavement there appears to have been a row of sphinxes, one 
of which is seen without the head. At the end of it there 
•eems to have been steps leading to a terrace thirty-six feet 
in breadth, from which rises two pyramided moles eighteen 
or twenty feet thick, with a gateway between them, forming 
a fagade of not less than a hundred and ten feet. Inside 
there is a court of about forty feet, which appears to have 
had a colonnade joining the propylon with the portico. 
This last consists of four columns, attached for half theb 
height it a wall, raised in the centre to form an entrance. 
Hie front of it is plain, with the exception of a winged 
globe over the gateway. A lateral wall divides it from a 
suit of four inner apartments, within the first of which there 
appears to have been a colonnade, as some frrigments of 
shafts and capitals still remain. The three others are 
covered with the usual hieroglyphics and symbolical figures, 
the colouring in general being still fresh and bright.* 

The temple of Dondour is likewise worthy of attention, 
owing to the peculiarities of its style. The greater part of 
the enclosure, according to Mr. Legh, is quite perfect, and 
the propylon also has wen but little injured. It is obvious, 
at the same time, that the interior has never been completed. 
There are two columns which form the entrance into the 
ix)dy of the building, and are ornamented wiUi serpenti. 
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The lekof contift*, m usual, of three apartmenUi ; the first 
measures eighteen feet in length and twenty in breadth ; 
the columns are three feet in diameter« and about seventeen 
in height to the top of the cornice ; the winged globes on 
the architraves of the temple itself, as weU as of the propylon, 
are supported in the wonted manner by two snakes. The 
hieroglyphics are sculptured in a good style, showing the 
common subjects,-— priests, with vessels in their hands, 
making oflerings to Isis and Osiris. Behind the ruin is a 
•mall fiTOtto, which may perhaps be attributed to the early 
Christians, as there was found among the fragments an 
inscription with the characters A'\'SL, 

This temple has been classed by Gau among those 
Nubian structures that belong to the last of the three epochs 
of art, which he thinks he has discovered in the ancient 
buildings on this part of the river. It is a parallelogram, the 
front of which is 21| feet, and the length 43| ; a proportion 
which may be obsWred in some of the Grecian structures. 
Part of the wall that surrounded the whole is still standing, 
and an alley appears to have led from the gateway to the 
river, where there was probably a flight of steps, of which 
the traces may be distinctly seen in the remains of some 
temples. The sacred houses were of necessity placed near 
the bank in Nubia, for the purposes of ablution and those 
other religious ceremonies in which the use of water was 
essential ; for there was no room for tanks or reservoirs at 
a distance from the stream. In Egypt, on the contrary, we 
often find them considerably removed ttom the Nile ; 'hut, 
in this case a tarik was necessary, and the traces of these 
artificial basins are still so numerous as to leave no ground 
for doubt that every holy edifice was provided with them. 
In India, where we see in institutions still existing so many 
curious points of resemblance to the ancient ritual of Egypt, 
there are often great flights of steps leading down to the 
rivers, formin|^ a safe and convenient approach to the Ganges, 
where the pious Bramin, while he makes his ablutions, at 
once discharges a religious duty and enjoys a healthihl 
leereation.* 

It is said, that it is impossible not to Mcognise in the pil- 
lan of Dondour the mixed Greek and Egyptian fonn ; and 

*BritkhMa•sllll^^lS9 
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(!h« study of it it the more important, as it wiU afford azaot 
ideas of the kind of building erected in the Talley of the 
Nile at difierent epochs in the histoiy of the coantrj. 
** Instead of taking every thing for genuine Egyptian be- 
cause it is in Egypt or Nubia, we are now enabled, by a 
more accurate classification of the monuments and the aid 
of the inscriptions, to rectify former incorrect notions on the 
subject, and in fact to make a real and yaluable addition to 
the history of civilized Egypt. Between the rock-cut tem- 
ples, such as those of Derr and Ebsamboul, and the build- 
mgs of a later date, there was an intermediate step that 
ought to be noticed. The first architectural attempt in Nu- 
bia would probably be the improvement of some hole in the 
rock ; or, even if the country possessed no natural caves for 
imitation, the mountains themselves would afford fMsilitiea 
for constructing a durable habitation. A farther step would 
be, after having got possession of a hole, to extend the ex- 
cavation, to form several chambers separated by the native 
rock, and when a room of larger dimensions was designed, 
to have square pillars for the support of the roof. In the 
course of time the outer firont, with the inner walls and 
pillars, would receive decorations, derived both from the 
imitations of the natural form of the country and the his- 
torical remembrances of the nation. But what a prodigious 
period must have elapsed between the rudest rock-excavati<^ 
such a» Derr was in its primitive state, mod 4he hifhiy- 
finished scillptures of the great temple of Ebsamboul l^* 

We have uieady- conducted the reader to Gebel el Berkal, 
where in ancient times there must have been «n establisbb- 
ment of priests, and not improbably an extensive town. 
The name of Merawe, now bestowed oa the district, hat 
▼eiy naturally suggested the notion that this was the site of 
the celebrated Meroe ; an opinion which, after considering 
it at some length, we have not hesitated to pronounce ui^ 
tenable. But there can be no doubt that it was a place of 
great importance in a religious point of view, as is fully 
manifested by the numerous remains of sacred architeotuM 
which still meet the eye of the traveUer.-^ 

llie principal temple is about four hundred and fifty laet 
long, and one hundred and fifty -nine in width ; bat it i% •• 

* British Massom, p. 14t 
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we are atsored by Mr. Waddington, so much mined as lo 
retain nothing of its ancient grandeur and beauty, and ereii 
to have rendered the groand-plan, in some places, extremely 
indistinct. The dimensions of the first chamber are 147 
feet by 112. On the right hand are the fragments of four 
pillars, forming part of a row, to which, no doubt, there was 
one corresponding on the opposite side. There are a few 
hieroglyphics still visible on the wall, but those on the 
columns are entirely obliterated. 

The second chamber, wMeh is not so regular as the one 
just described, seems to hare measured 123 feet by 103. 
rarts of nine pillars composing a coldnnade may be ob- 
served, though there is only one, 24 feet in height, remain- 
ing entire. The third apartment is much less, being only 
about 46 feet square. It contains a row of five pillars on 
each side, and between every two of those on the right is a 
sculptured pedestal where statues have formerly stood. The 
reader may remember, that there are pedestals similarly 
«itaated in the second chamber of the temple of Osiris at 
Ebsamboul, and confined to the samp side. 

The dimensions of the fourth chamber are 69^ feet by 14 
feet five inches. It contains a blaek mnite pedestal, five 
feet sqciare, beautifully sculptured ; and here, no doubt, was 
raised the statue of the god to whom it was dedicated, or the 
lung whose memory it was meant to perpetuate. On the 
left of this ball, and separated from it by two or three little 
cells, is a fifth chamber, measuring ferty-eight feet three 
inches by twenty-four feet eight inches, and presenting a 
larger thovgh nmilar pedestal, destined, of oovrse, to the 
same purpose with the other. The holes by which the figure 
has been joined to it are still observable. 

The sixth chamber is separated from the fourth by two 
walls, with a narrow passage between them. It is twenty- 
five feet eight inches in length and nine feet broad, oom- 
munieating by means of a door with two littie rooms on the 
right. A sinde apartment, 36 feet by 10, oecapies the space 
between the »rmer chamber and the exterior wall on its left. 

In regard to the structure at large, Mr. Waddington states, 
that of two facts he is positively certain; namely, that its 
prasent remains are the work of very different and probably 
distant periods ; and that even in the composition of those 
parts which belonged iodispatably ta the original building* 
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many stones were emirfoyed which had been taken from 
some more ancient edince. The discovery of a sculptared 
stone among the mortar in the middle of the thick outer wall 
proves this point, while the extreme irregularity of the found- 
ations, and the positions of some of the columns, leave no 
doubt, he thinks, as to the other. Whether these anoma- 
lous parts have been additions, or whether they were portions 
of some older temple left to stand, as chambers in the larger 
one erected on its site, must now remain uncertain. The 
propyla are much ruined, and even such sections of them as 
continue entire are rough and extremely decomposed, re- 
sembling more nearly the front of the temple of Seboua than 
any other in Nubia or Egypt. 

Some lineaments of sculptured figures may still be traced 
on the inside of the second portal, though in most inexpli- 
cable confusion. The head of one appears in the place 
which ought necessarily to be occupied by the feet of the 
one above it ; while legs and arms are everywhere distrib- 
uted with an equal disregard to nature ; but all are so 
extremely defiiced that, says Mr. Waddington, **I had 
rather believe my senses to have been deceived than tihat 
such absurdities have been allowed to disgrace one of die 
noblest buildings ever erected."*' 

The peculiar form of Gebel el Berkal, as Riippel remarks, 
must have fixed attention in all ages. ^ From the wide plaim 
there rises up, perpendicularly on all sides, a mass of sand- 
stone nearly four hundred feet high, and about twenty-five 
minutes' walk in circuit. The unusual shape of this emi- 
nence must have become still further an object of curiosity 
from the phenomena with which it is connected. The 
douds, attracted from every point to this isolated mass, de- 
scend in fruitful showers ; and hence we need hardly won- 
der if, in ancient times, it was believed that the gods paid 
visits to man, and held communion with him on tms sacred 
mount. Temple arose ^er temple, and who can say how 
lar many a devotee journeyed to ask advice of the oracle If 

The appearance of those architectorid remains suggests 
the notion of a very remote antiquity. It has been re- 
marked, in regard to the principal temple, that the traveller 

* Joimsl ofa VWt to soom pwlsorEtUopia, p. IM. 
t Rappel, p. 66, qnoted in Brltlsii MlMlUB, p. lAO. 
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nowhere observes any sealptures which had been inteJitton<» 
ally erased or disfi^red ; proving, it is imagined, that the 
ruins were in their present state when Christianity was 
introduced into the country. The idols were already broken, 
and the ravages of time or of war had been so effectual that 
they needed not the hand of fiAHticism to complete them. 
But even in the walls of that ancient fane, which had sunk 
under the pressure of age so many centuii^s affo, there are 
found fragments of a building still older ; which had decayed 
before the other was founded, and supplied by its fall ma- 
terials for the more modem structure. 

The vicinity of Gebel el Berkal is remarkable also for 
pyramids, which, though much inferior to those of Egypt, 
had probably the same object, and originated in the same 
views of vanity or superstition. They are seventeen in 
number, the largest of which has a base of about eighty feet 
square, but has suffered too much from years to enable the 
most praised eye to determine its other dimensions. 
Several of them have had spacious vestibules, or porticoes, 
adorned with elegant sculptures and statues. 

At £1 Belial too, a village situated six or seven miles 
higher up the Nile and on the opposite bank, are many 
structures of the same description. There are the remains 
of nearly forty, eleven of which are larger than any of the 
perfect ones of Gebel el Berkal. That which possesses the 
greatest importance has a base of a hundred and fifty feet 
square, while its height is a hundred and four feet. It has 
been built in stories ; but is most curious from its containing 
within itself another pyramid of a different age, stone, ana 
architecture. This interior building, which the other has 
enclosed like ^ case, 4wems to form about two«thirds of the 
whole mass ; it is of neat workmanship, and composed of a 
hard light-coloured sandstone, more durable than that which, 
after sheltering it forages, has at last decayed and fallen off, 
and left it once more exposed to the eyes of men.* 

We have in an earlier section of this chapter described 
the remains of the two temples at Gebel el Berkal, which 
are partly excavated in the rock and partly constructed, lik^ 
those of Girsh^ and Seboua. The existence of such sacred 



* Waddlngton, p. 176. A. diawfog ofthe psrramld of El Bsllal ifanns 
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buildings, it has been remarked, can only be explained ob 
the supposition that they are still older than those in Nubia ; 
for, when we take all the facts together, we can hardly 
imagine that the Egyptian style of architecture originated in 
the country just named^ and spread upward towanis Abys- 
sinia and downward to Thebes and Memphis. In the valley 
of the Nile, below Syen6, a small temple to Typhon the evil 
deity is often found near a larger one consecrated to a more 
beneficent object of adoration. For example, there is a 
typhonium near the fane of Isis at Dendera, and one als* 
close to the greater temple at Edfou. At Berkal, in like man- 
ner, we have the remains of a similar shrine in one of the 
two excavated mansions already specified, or rather, per- 
haps, of a chapel jointly belonging to Isis and Typhon. 
Eight of the pillars in the court of this temple, accoiding to 
Cailliaud, have square capitals* with the Isis head on two 
sides, resembling in this respect those at Dendera ; but the 
upper member of the capital differs somewhat from that in 
the latter place, while it i* exactly the same as the one on 
the square pillars at Ebsamboul. The sculptures in the 
adytam are executed in high relief, and painted yellow and 
blue. On one of the walls, among five figures of deitiee» 
Isis and Ammon are distinctly recognised** 

Proceeding upward we arrive once more at that mys* 
terious land which is enclosed at its lower extremity by the 
Tacazze and the Bahr el Azrek, and where, it is supposed, 
are still to be found the relics of the primitive faith of Ethi* 
opia, as well as the tokens of her earliest civilization. Ther* 
can be no doubt that the most ancient traditions which have 
reached us through the medium of the Greek historians and 
philosophers, point with equal steadmess and uniformity to 
a remote country on the Nile, where the parents of kaming 
and religion had their abode, and whence issued, at di0erent 
epochs, those benevolent missionaries who carried the rudi* 
ments of knowledge to Egypt, Greece, the northern shores 
of Africa, and, finally, to the barbarous coast. of Europe. 
So far are we able to trace the vestiges of refinement and 
the progress of the arts ; which, attracting our attention i» 
the kingdom of the Pharaohs, carry, us ^adually toward» 
the south, till we reach a people whos^ pngin is lo^t in the, 

* British Museum, p. 161 i CaUUaud, plate 07 ; ROppel, p. 87. 
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obflcnritj of distant time, and the names pf whose teachers 
haye utterly perished. We indeed find marks of their xe« 
Semblance and affinity to nations beyond the Arabian Gul^ 
and even on the borders of Hindostan ; but all our attemjAs 
to identify these fail to attain success, beeause we have 
neither historical records nor the aid of such othei^ monu* 
ments as, on such a subject, are necessary to command 
belief. 

In ascending fiom the boundaries of Egypt to those of 
Abyssinia and Sennaar, the traveller may remark such a 
differendb in the style, as well as in the plan of the buildings, 
as indicates not only a certun progress in the arts, but also 
a peculiarity in the object contemplated by them. As we 
formerly observed, the valley of the Nile above the first 
cataract was once covered on both sides with towns or vil- 
lages, of which Pliny has left us ih6 names, amounting in 
all to about forty. In his time, it is true, they no longer 
existed ; and he informs us that they were not destroyed by 
the Romans, but by the earlier contentions between the 
Ethiopians themselves and their neighbours the Egyptians. 
As Heeren justly remarks, we have no right to suppose that 
these were flourishing cities. The great works of aichitectur# 
here as well as below Syen^ were confined to public edifices ; 
for the Nubian during the day lived almost entirely in the 
open air, and his cabin was little more than a restmg-place 
for the night. Hence, it is not surprising that towns, con- 
sisting of a mere assemblage of huts, should have so entirely 
disappeared as to leave behind no trace of their existence. 

But though the dwellings of man have vanished, those 
of the gods remain. The ruins of a series of temples on 
both sides of the river may be distinctly marked, from Ele- 
phantine to the junction of the two great branches which 
compose its stream. The first is the' fane of Debode, twelve 
miles above Phile ; which is followed at nearly the same 
distance by that of Kardassy, which again is succeeded by 
that of Teetk or Tafa, five miles farther south. Soon after- 
ward appear the two temples of Kalabsh^ ; one built firom 
the ground, the other hewn in the rocks. At about ten 
nules above this point are seen the relics of Dondour, and 
Ihen at a like interval those of Girsh^ ; both of which we 
liave described at some length. Ten miles upward is the 
tcmpla of Oakkii after a waalm epaea is that of Maher- 
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-raga ; imd sixteen railes thence rise to the view the ruins 
of Sebaua, half above ground and half subterranean. 
Thirty miles farther on stands the temple of Derr ; and 
ailes proceeding about sixty miles the traveller beholds the 
magniiiceiit excavations of Ebsamboul, with their sacred 
<sanfing8 and tsnlossal sentinels. This is followed by i$anin6 ; 
hut at the cataract of Wady Haifa the chain is broken, for 
it is not until after a journey of a hundred and fifty miles 
that,' not far from the island of Sai, a large temple is seen ; 
and then, thirty miles farther in the same direction, is dis- 
covered the edifice of Sotcb, which Mr. Burckhardt considers 
as the most southern of the Egyptian temples. The first 
series certainly ends here, but a new one begins on .the fron* 
tiers of Meroe ; for about two hundred miles farther along 
the bank, near the Gebel el Berkal, temples again appear» 
accompanied with groups of pyramids. Two hundred and 
forty miles beyond thesa remarkable ruins we reach the 
point where the Tacazze or Astaboras falls into the Nile ; 
forming the celebrated island, as the Greeks were pleased 
to descrilie it, to which our attention is now more immedi- 
ately to be directed.* 

The famous city of Meroe, according to the report of the 
most intelligent tinvellers, must have stood a little below 
the present Shendy, in lat. 17° N., and long. 34° 30' E. 
Bruce saw its ruins at a distance, concerning which he 
speaks in the following terms : — ** On the 20ih of October, 
in the evening, we le^ Shendy, and rested two miles from 
the town and about a mile from the river ; and next day, 
the 21st, we continued our journey. At nine we alighted 
to feed our camels under some trees, having gone about ten 
miles. At this place begins a large island ni the Nile, seve- 
ral miles long, full of villages, trees, and com : it is called 
Kurgos. Opposite to this is the mountain Gibbainy,. where 
is the first scene of ruins I have met with since that of 
Axum in Abyssinia. We saw here heaps of broken pedes- 
tals, like those of Axum, plainly designed for the statues 
of the dog ; and some pieces of obelisks, likewise with 
hieroglyphics, almost totally obliterated. The Arabs told 
fu that these ruins were very extensive, and that many 



• Heeran's Htsuniesl Bawarcbes, vol. L p. 349 ; FUa. Hist. Nat Uk 
1ks.«k ^ 
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pieces of Btatues, bo(h of men an4 animals, had beeffAiff 
up tiMsr. The statues of the men were mostly of black 
stone. It is impossible to avoid risking a guess that this is 
the ancient city of Meroe.'^ « 

The conjecture of our countryman has been established 
by the investigations of later travellers ; and we find that 
those remains of antiquity, of which he obtained a hasty 
glance, are not confined to one place, but are scattered over 
a considerable extent of surface. The whole strip of land 
from Shendy to Gerri teems with them, and must therefore 
be regarded as a portion of the classic ground of Ethiopia. 
So far as our information extends at present, these ruins 
may be included in three principal groups, and associated 
with the names of Assour, Naga, and Messoura, or Meca* 
oura as it is written by Cailliaud. The first of these lies 
to the north of Shendy, about two miles from the river ; the 
others are at the distance of several leagues from the Nile 
in a southerly direction, proceeding from the same point. 
The monuments found here consist both of temples and 
pyramids ; all private dwellings having been lon^ ago de- 
stroyed. According to Strabo these last were built of only 
split palm-trees and tiles : the sand, however, is in many 

E laces so covered with bricks that a town must formerly 
ave stood there. In jshort, it is concluded that the site of 
the ancient Meroe can be no longer regarded as doubtful. 
It stood near the present Assour, or between that village 
and Tenetbey, where are still discovered the remains of a 
few temples, and of many other edifices constructed of 
sandstone ; the whole extending, according to the meas- 
urement of Cailtiaud, to a circumference of four thousand 
feet. 

Eastvrard of Assour is what has been caHed the great 
churchyard of pyramids, the existence of which likewise 
tends to prove that there was at one period a considerabler 
city in the neighbourhood. It is impossible to behold the 
number of these monuments without astonishment : eighty 
are mentioned in the plan of Cailliaud ; but the precise 
amount cannot be ascertained, as the ruins of many are 
indistinct. They are divided into three sections, one of 
which is due east from the assumed situation of Meroe, 
while the two others are a league from the river, one north 
%od the other south. The northern group is at onss (te 
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extensTe and best preienred. They certainly appear 

■mall compared witb the stractures of a similar Idnd in 
Middle Egypt, the height of the Jargestnot being more than 
eighty feet ; lAit viewed in reference to number they are 
much more wonderflil. ^ . 

Like those at Sakhara» these pyramids are formed of 
granite ; and hence the decay into which they have fallen 
must suggest a very remote period as the time when the 
people, to whom they owe their foundation, enjoyed the 
power and wealth which each monuments imply. The 
larger class of them have usually attached a small building 
in the shape of a temple, finished in the Egyptian style, 
with a propylon and door which lead first to the portico and 
thence to the sanctuary. It is therefore manifest, if the 
real entrance is where it is thus indicated, that it was not 
the intention of the Ethiopian architects to conceal the 
approach to the repositories of mortality,-^n object which 
was accomplished with so much labour by their successors 
on the Lower Nile. But as none of them have been exam- 
ined, it is not known whether there be any mummies or 
sarcophagi in the interior ; and, until sucK an investigation 
be completed, we must necessarily remain ignorant, as well 
of the object contemplated by such piles of masonry, as of 
the many arts which might be employed in doin^ honour to 
the great. Indeed, according to Strabo, the Ethiopians did 
not embalm their dead, but buried them in earthen vessels 
near the sanctuary. The comers of the pyramids are 
partly ornamented, and the walls of the pylones are deco- 
rated with sculpture, in some of which the figures appear 
to be employed in making offerings for the departed; 
a representation which renders it extremely probable 
that they are the tombs of kings and other distinguished 
persons.* 

M. Heeren is of opinion that pyramid architecture was 
native in Ethiopia from the earliest aees ; and also that, 
if we compare this style of building with the similar one 
adopted in Egypt, we shall have another proof of what 
we have elsewhere attempted to establish, that what had 
its rise in the foriner country was perfected in the latter.t 

' * Haeren's Historical Rflseeretaes, vol. i. p. 994 ; CSilUaiid, VoysfS 
A Meroe, vol. iU. p. 104, Ac. 
t PMorlcalBeseard^ as abeve. 
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The statement of Cailliaud has been confirmed by the 
narrative of M. Kiippel of Frankfort, published in a Conti- 
nental journal, who also mentions the existence of similar 
groups of pyramids in Kurgos. On the other side of the 
Nile, as he relates, his way lay for fifty-seven minutes across. 
a plain of slime or mud. Traces were visible of an ancient 
canal running parallel to the bed of the river, a proof that 
this territory was once highly cultivated. Ten minutes 
after, — for in such circumstances distance is measured by 
time, — he came to a great mass of hewn and burnt stones. 
But age had destroyed every thing. With difficulty were 
some' shafls of columns discovered, whose capitals were 
ornamented with the heads of animals ; whence it may be 
inferred that they once belonged to a temple. Having 
walked twelve minutes farther on, he observed a number of 
pyramidical mausolea. There were thirteen, all of hewn 
stone, forty feet in height, but without an entrance. Near 
them was a lion*s head in black granite, evidently a sitting 
fiphinx. 

After thirty minutes more, towards the east, a group of 
twenty-one tombs appeared ; some of which were pyramids 
with indented borders, while others had pointed angles with 
edges of plainer workmanship. One of these monuments, 
the most southerly, differs from all the rust, being a pris- 
matic steeple, standing upon a socle twenty feet square. It 
has an eastern entrance leading to the hall or gallery, as in 
the sepulchres at Assour. The walls are ornamented with 
beautiful Sculpture ; the reliefs being like those uf Meroe, 
but in greater perfection, and reprcseniing in all cases the 
apotheosis of the dead. Here is also one of those pyra- 
mids which has a peculiarity in its approach. On both 
sides of it are two female figures holding lances in their 
hands, and in the act of piercing with them a band of pris- 
oners. The drapery, grouping, and keeping of this piece 
of sculpture surpass every thing of the kind that M. Riippel 
had seen in Nubia or Egypt, not excepting the magnificent 
temple of Dendera. 

A little farther to the south-east a third group was de- 
scried, consisting of nine pyramids, the inner walls of 
wbic^ are diversified with carving. The reliefs in this 
instance represent female figures only, while in all others 
they bear a reference to the divinity of heroes to whoia 
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offerings or sacrifices arc made. There are none of these, 
however, so lofty as in the second assemblage ; for somO of 
the latter were at least ninety feet in height, whereas not 
one of the nine exceeded forty feet in elevation. They 
were all built of hewn stone without mortar.* 

The antiquities of Naga and Messoora are of another 
kind, consisting chiefly of temples. Those of the former 
place lie about six leagues south-east of Shendy, and near^ 
the same distance from the Nile ; presenting a larger one 
in the centre, and various smaller ones scattered about in 
every direction. The remains of the principal edifice cleai^ 
prove to what god it was dedicated. - An avenue of statuesi 
being rams couching on pedestals, leads into an open portico 
of ten columns, out of which, after passing through a 
similar gallery, we arrive at the pylone. Adjoining this is 
a colonnade consisting of eight pillars, beyond which there 
is a hall leading into the sanctuary. The doors, the col- 
umns, and the walls, are of hewn stone ; the remainder of 
the structure is composed of bricks, with a coating upon 
which traces of painting are still visible. The gateways 
and pillars are sculptured in a style of great beauty, ex- 
hibiting gods, kings, and queens, with attendants, sacri- 
fices, and oblations. The building is of vast size, extending 
in length from the first pylone to the opposite extremity not 
less than eighty feet. There is also something peculiar in 
the portico. The duplicate gallery of rams, before entering 
and after passing it, is not common elsewhere ; and the 
plan of the whole seems indeed to show that aKhitecture 
bad not yet attained to that perfection which it exhibits in 
the great works of EgypLf 

The western temple is smaller, but still more richly em** 
bellished. On the pylones or ffateways the same seenies 
are represented as in the pyramids of Assour ; a male war^ 
nor on the one side, and a female warrior on the other, de- 
stroying a number of captives whom they have bound toge* 
ther by the hair. They are king and queen, as they have 
both the emblem of dominion on the head-dress ; over each 
is a spread eagle with a globe ; and both are magnificently 
dressed.* It is evident, then, as M. Heeren maintains, that 

* 8oe Writing by Edward RQppel fh>m the Csmp near KargoS, S0l|i 
^b., 1824, in Europmacbe Bister, Oct. S4, IfiM ', quoted by US stut, 
t Histeiiosl Resesrehss, wiL i. p. 390i 

PS 
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these represfintationi possess many peculiarities, ancl are 
not parely Ej^ptian. This remark does not indeed apply 
to religious rites; for there appears nothing here in the 
worship of Ammon and his kindred gods which is essen* 
tially difTerent from the usages followed in the Thebaiu. 
The real point of distinction applies to the human person- 
ages who are performing the duties of piety. The queens 
appear with the kings, and not merely as presenting offer* 
ings, but themselves as heroines and conquerors, — a circum- 
stance which has not yet been discovered in any of the 
sculptures of Egypt or Nubia. They must therefore, it is 
presumed, relate to the rulers, male and female, of Meroe* 
and have been intended to commemorate their deeds* 
Speaking of this very kingdom, Strabo remarks that, among 
the Ethiopians, ** the women are also armed ;'* and we 
know from other sources, that ladies mounted the throne 
with the same authority as the other sex. Herodotus men* 
tions Nitocris among the ancient queens of Ethiopia who 
governed Egypt ; and in a carving already mentioned, repre* 
Renting the conquest of the former country by Sesostris, 
■ there is a female monarch with her sons who appears before 
him as a captive. A long succession of queens under the 
title of Candace must have reigned here ; and even when at 
length the seat of the empire was removed from Meroe to 
If apata, near Gebel el Berkal, a sovereign of the same name 
exercised the supreme power. It is therefore quite agree* 
able te the usage of the Ethiopians to see a queen in a war* 
like habit near her consort, though it must be admitted to 
be peculiar to that celebrated people. 

The perfection to which sculpture had been brought at 
•Naga is very striking, there being nothing in the Egyptian 
«tatues superior to it, while in boldness of outline it seems 
even to surpass the finest specimens of the latter. These 
colossal fiffures, says CaiUiaud, which are ten in number, 
are remarkable for the richness of their drapery and the 
character of the drawing ; their feet and arma are stouter 
than those of Egypt, yet they are in the same style. A 
similar excellence in the reliefs at Kurgos is extolled by 
Riippel. Are we to suppose, asks M. Heeren, that Ethio- 
pian artists became thus accomplished ? Or do these mono* 
uients rather belon v to that brilliant period of the empire of 
.Meroe,— the eigfaui centuiy before our erai-^when the 
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dynasty of Tirhako and Sabaco raled over Upper Egypt, 
and to whom it would be easy to send artists from below 
the Cataracts, to adorn their metropolis and perpetuate their 
fame ? 

The third station, called Messoara, is equally interesting. 
Caiiliaud, to whom we are indebted both for a description 
and a drawing, relates, that in an extensive valley in the 
desert, eight hours' journey from Shendy towards the south- 
east, and six leagues from the Nile, are very considerable 
ruins. They consist of eight small temples, all connected 
by corridors and terraces. It is an immense edifice, formed 
by the junction of a number of chambers, courts, and tem- 
ples, and is surrounded by a double enclosure. From the 
main structure in the centre the passage to the others is 
throngh galleries, or along terraces, varying from three 
hundred to one hundred and eighty-five feet in length. 
Each temple has its particular chambers ; and all the build- 
ings are placed in an exact order, consisting, as has been 
noticed, of eight temples or sanctuaries, forty-one chambers, 
twenty-four courts, three galleries, and fourteen staircases 
or flights of steps. These remains cover a plat of jrround 
two thousand five hundred feet, or about half an English 
mile in circumference. 

But in this immensity of ruins every thing is on a smaller 
scale, — the monuments as well as the materials employed. 
** The largest temple is only fifty-one feet long ; upon the 
pillars are figures in the Egyptian style ; others in the same 
portico are fluted like the Grecian ; on the basis of one I 
thought I discovered the traces of a zodiac Time and the 
elements, which have destroyed the ancient Saba, seem to 
have been willing to spare to us the observatory of Meroe ; 
but until the rubbish be cleared away a complete plan of it 
cannot be expected. It excites our wonder to find so few 
hierogljrphics in all these ruins ; the six pillars which form 
the portico of the central temple alone present a few exam- 
ples, for all the other walls are without sculpture, ^x 
hundred paces from the ruins are the remains of two other 
small temples, as also the outlines of a considerable tank 
surrounded by little hills, which must have protected it from 
the sand. But here there are not any traces of a city, no 
heaps of rubbish, no tombs. If Meroe had stood in this 
place» the pyxaodds would not have been built at tiie dlManoa 
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of two days' joamey from it. I believe that a Mminaiy of 
learning was established on this spot ; the form of the build- 
ing and the architecture seem to prove it ; but the city itself 
was in the neiffhl)ourhood of the sepulchres where the pyr»* 
mids are still found.* 

The same author informs us, that at the distance of a 
hundred yards in a south-easterly direction from the great 
enclosure are some other ruins ; among which are the relics 
of a small temple, resting on six columns, with a regular 
gateway. The interior is rather more than thirty-six feet 
in length. The pillars are covered with sculptured figures, 
including some of mounted elephants led b^ their guides,-— 
a species of picture which is never seen m Egypt. The 
nature of these representations, the form of the materials, 
and the very decayed condition of the whole building, in* 
duced the traveller to conclude that this little, monument is 
much more ancient than the larger edifices to which our 
attention has just been drawn. 

The details now given derive some interest from the coq* 
elusion which Heeren has founded upon them in regard to 
one point in the a>icient religious establishment of Ethiopia* 
He thinks that the constructions at Messoura were the 
"Oracle of Jupiter Ammon." **A mere glance at the 
ground plan," says he, " leads to this idea. It b only thus 
that the singularity of the foundation can be accounted for ; 
that labyrinth of passages and courts which must be wan- 
dered through before arriving at the entirely secret temple 
in the midst. Scarcely could there be a better introduction 
contrived for reaching the sanctuary."t 

For the support of this opinion he relies chiefly on the 
authority of Diodorus, who relates that the temple of Jupiter 
did not stand in the city of Meroe but at some distance from 
it in the wilderness. When, again, the ruler of that king- 
dom resolved to free himself from the dominion of the priests, 
he went, says the same historian, with a company of soldiers 
to the retired or sequestered spot where the sanctuary with 

* L&, Atadianf mieax la distribQt}on des diilinns corps de bAdmoiis 
en raine que f avals aooa las yanx, Ja damearai eoondnco qua ea lien ftt 
Jadis oonaacr^ 4 Fanaeignament,— ua coUiga mtkn.—Caiuiaudt toI. ill, 
p. 143, The translation given In Haarao's wor)c Is estremaly Italty an4 
erroneoos. See vol. i. p. 400-404. 

t Hislariesl Bssasinh-, vol. L pt. lOi 
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the gfoUen temple stood, and taking the inmates by f axprisei 
he pat them all to death. Nor is the smallness of the edi- 
fice any objection to this view of the subject ; for the same 
remark might be applied to the Ammonium in the Libyam 
desert. This wns probably intended merely for the preser- 
vation of the sacred ship, which is understood to have been 
placed between the pillars of the holy shrine. Its situation, 
too, in the waste, also follows the example now adduced, 
and will appear still less extraordinary, when we reflect that 
it was constructed on one of the great trading routes be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. **Tbu8 wa 
stand," says he, ** on that remarkable spot which antiquity 
regarded as the cradle of the arts and sciences; where 
hieroglyphic writing was discovered; where temples and 
pyramids had already sprung up, while as yet Egypt re- 
mained entirely ignorant of their existence."* 

It does not belong to us to weigh the probability which 
attaches to the opinion now stated. No one will question 
its ingenuity, or deny that the authorities quoted from 
ancient writers are suitably applied. But, at the same time» 
we must not forget the remarks made in regard to the insti- 
tution at Messoura by M. Cailliaud, who informs his readers 
that the tradition of the country is, that the name of the 
place is derived from the old fakirs who once inhabited 
those vast edifices. The figure of the elephants, too, 
caparisoned and mounted, rather strengthens the belief that 
the school of the desert, if it really was a place of education, 
was connected in its origin or tenets with the learning of 
the remoter East. There, is, however, no irreconcilable 
discrepancy between the two conclusions now examined ; 
for nothing was more common than to have a seminary of 
priests established, near the temples of the gods, and to 
eoimbine thereby in the mind of the student the practical 
parts of divine worship with the abstract tenets of the faith 
into which he was initiated. 

Cailliaud was assured by certain Arabs, as well as by hie 
own guides, that on the road from Nnca, or Gibel-Ardan as 
it is sometimes called, there ate several places distinguished 
for magnificent ruins covered with sculptures. The first 
etation, they added, was at the distance of two days' journey, 

* Historical Researebes, vol. 1. p. 408. 
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which corrMponds perfectly to Mvodvyr^ the andoit eipital 
of the Arabian shepherds. A day and a half fiother on» at 
a village called Kely, according to the same aothoritiea, 
there are other remains which occupy a great extent of sur- 
face. From thence, they add, there is a road that in the 
tame space of time leads to Aboo-Ahraz ; and that near it 
are wells hewn out in the rock, which tradition carries back 
to a very remote antiquity. Agreeably to these statements, 
there can be no doubt that the line of march hereby indicated 
is the one which passed from the Nile, in. the latitude of 
Naga, to Axum and the port of Adulis. But the ruins at 
Mandoyr and Kely have not yet been inspected by any 
modem traveller. 

We now possess all the certainty which can be attained 
from the annals of ancient times, tbiU the city of Moroe was 
situated a little northward of the present Shendy ; and also 
that a number of dependent establishments, founded on the 
basis of religion, were scattered over the adjoining desert. 

Before we pass into Abyssinia, we shall quote from 
Diodoms an account of its constitution and government. 
The form of this celebrated stato, then, was that whidi wa 
oftaa find in southern regions, more especially at remote 

Eeriods : it was a hierarchy, where the power was in the 
ands of a race or caste of priests, who chose a lung from 
among their own order. The laws of the Ethiopians, says 
the author now named, differ in many respects from those 
of other nations ; but in none so much as in the nomination 
of their kingSy^^which is thus managed : the priests select 
some of the most distinguished of their brethren, and upon 
whomsoever of these the god fixes, he is carried in proces- 
sion, and forthwith acknowledged sovereign by the people ; 
who falling down adore him as a divinity, because he is 
placed over the government by the choice of Jupiter Ammon* 
The person thus appointed immediately enjoys all the pre- 
rogatives which are conceded to him by the laws, and is 
supplied with rules for the direction of his conduct ; but he 
can neither reward nor punish any one beyond what the 
usages of ancestry and the royal statutes allow. It is a 
custom among them to inflict upon no subject the sentence 
of death, even though he should be legally found deserving 
of that punishment ; but they send to me malefactor one of 
(he yervants of justice, who bears the fptbo) of mort«Ut^, 
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When the eriAinal sees this he goen immediately to hifl 
house and depiiveii himself of life. The Greek custom of 
escaping punishment by fleeing into another country is not 
there permitted. It is said that the mother of one who 
would have attempted flight strangled him with her own 
girdle, in order to save her family from the greater disgrace 
of having one of its members denounced as a fugitive. But 
the most remarkable of all their institutions is that which 
relates to the death of their king. The priests at Meroe« 
who attend to the service of the gods and hold the highest 
rank, send a messenger to him with an order to die. They 
make known to his majesty, that Heaven requires this sacri- 
fice at his hands, and that mortals should not oppose its 
decrees ; and perhaps add sach reasons as could not be con- 
troverted by weak understandings prejudiced by an ancient 
eustom<* 

We have already alluded to the catastrophe by which 
this mode of administration was brought to a close. In the 
reign of the second Grecian king who sat on the throne of 
Egypt, when the light of philosophy had already penetrated 
into Ethiopia, the sovereign of Meroe, whose name was 
Ergamenes, resolved to shake off the domination o# the 
sacerdotal caste. At the head of an armed band he pro- 
ceeded to their principal temple, and subjected the whole 
body to a general massacre ; by which bold measure, sub- 
joins the historian, he rendered himself a monarch in reality 
as well as in title.t 

Heeren very judiciously observes, that in a state whose 
government so widely differed from any thing to which we 
nave been accustomed, it is reasonable to suppose that a 
similar peculiarity would apply to the people, who could 
hardly bear atfy similitude to the civilized nations of modem 
Europe. Meroe, he thinks, rather resembled in appearance 
the larger states of interior Africa at the present day ; a 
number of small nations of the most opposite habits and 
manners, some with and some without settled abodes, con- 
stituting what is called an empire, although the general 
political band which holds them together is loose, and often 
scarcely perceptible. In Ethiopia this band was of a two- 
fi>]d nature^ first, religion or a certain worship resting upon 

* PM^Bitlietliee. Hlslar. lib. IB. e. ft. t iM. 
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onclef, and lecondly, commerce, — nnqaestionably tlw 
fltrongef t chains by which barbariaDS could be bound ; for 
Ibe one gratified the supentitioua, and the other the covet- 
ous and sensual. Eratosthenes relates, that in bis time the 
island comprised a variety of people ; of whom some fol« 
lowed agriculture, others a nomadic or pastoral life, and a 
third class the more active pBrsuita* of hunting. All chose 
what seemed best adapted to the particular district in which 
thev lived.* 

As the line of road through the desert which connect* 
Atbara with Abyssinia has not been trodden in modem 
times by any native of Europe, we cannot trace the archi« 
tectural features of the two countries to any distinct poini 
of resemblance. The habits, too, of the people between 
the Nile and the Red Sea, who, living almost constantly 
in the field, either as soldiers or as herdsmen, shunned 
the accommodation of large towns, afforded little encour- 
agement to the arts of sculpture and design. It is not, w> 
eordingly, until* we approach the shores of the Arabian Gulf 
that we find the traces of a civilized condition, and begin 
to discover the tokens of that refinement and command of 
Ae mechanical powers^ which excite our surprise in Nubia 
and Egypt. 

At Axum have been examined the remains of ancient 
works, which, though different from those at Dendera, 
Thebes, and Meroe, are sufiiciently great to have called 
forth the admiration of the most competent judges ; in- 
ereasing, at the same time, the curiosity of the philosopher 
and the engineer in regard to the resources of artificers who 
could remove from the rock and raise to an upright position 

* msrorical Reraarctaes, vol. i. p. 419. Strabo* p. H77-1 194. The 
accottol given by Pliny of the peninsular tract of MeroC' corresponds ra- 
markably with the indications which still remain of its ancient greatness. 
** Ipsum oppidem MeroCn ab introitu insuln (t. «. a loco vM confluonl 
Nilus et Asiaboras) abesse LXX miUia passaurn. JiuLiaque tAinm inso- 
1am Tado dextrcr sobeuntibus alveo qiue portum faceret. ^dificia eppidt 
yauea. Regnare fcerninani Candacen, quod nomen multis jam annis ad 
reglnas transHt. Delubram Hammonis et ibi sacrum. Et toto traeta 
sacella.'' Lib. vL 

Fbr some able remarks on the latitade of Merofi. as given by Pliny and 
Bratoettienes in Smbo. we refer (o Dr. Vincent's work on the Commerce 
and Navigation of the Ancients, vol. ii. p. 91, Ae. This teamed writer 
availed himself of the assistance of Bishop Horsloy and Mr. Wales, 
whose sdentiHe dedactioaa«oQflrmed tbe statemttnis oi the Giiek and 
BoBwo iMfrapbarft 
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was a large eitj on tba ground which still Skplays so many 
inteieating rains, there is reason to conclode both from 
histoxy and tradition, though it has now dwindled down 
to a finnr insignifitsant cottages. The ttativcr chroniclers 
eany back its orifl|in to the days of the patriai^h Abraham, 
whiM others are disposad to claim for it a still higher antir 
^ity ; but, as we mtve already remailied, it was unknown 
to Hom€r and Herodotus, and is not commemorated by 
any Crrecian author before the time of Strabo. Nor ia 
Aere the slightest cause to doubt that, whatever may have 
been the date of its foundation, it ^as great^ embellished 
by the successors of Alexander, who appear to have carried 
their ar^ southward along either shore of the Red Sea, and 
even to have estabtisbed a temporary throne at Axum. 

When Ponoet was in Abyssinia this metropQlis was 
known by the name Heleni. ** It has,** says he, " a fair 
monastery and a magnificent church. It is the fairest and 
largest I have seen in Ethiopia. It is dedicated to St. 
Helena,' and hota that church in all likelihood the town 
has taken its name. In the middle of the ikpaciqus place 
before the, church, are to be seen three pynimidicBl and 
trianffular spires all filled with hieroglyphics. Among 
the. figures of these pyramids I observed upon each face a 
kick, wMch is very singular, lor the Ethiopians have no locks, 
and are even unacquainted with the use- of them. Al- 
though you see no pedestals, yet these spires are no less 
Ug^ than the obelisk of the palace before St. Peter's at 
Rome, placed upon its pedestal. It $s believed that this 
was the ^country of the Queen of Saba ; several village* 
depending upon 4his prinapality bear to this day the name 
of Sabaim. They ffet maible in the mountains which no 
way yiekb to that ofEtirope ; but what is more considerable 
is, thaV they also find a great deal of gold even in tilling 
their ground* They byought me privately some piece* 
which I Ibund to b* very fine. The religious, or monks, 
of that churdi ara hs4>ited in yellow skins, and wear n 
Kttle <^p of the same material and colour.'** 

Bafdre Brace paid his celebrated visit to these cnriosi* 
liee»- two of tha thiee great obelisks which the French 

• A Voysf» td'EthKspta, ifiads ilk Um rears 1608, 1<W, end lYOO, f J9^ 
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phyiiciaii found standingr had fidlen. In the sqnan, wh|eh 
M imagined io have been the centre of the town, there w^re 
not fewer than forty in a prostrate condition, none of which, 
however, had any hieroglyphics upon them. Each consists 
of one piece of granite ; and on the top of that which is 
■till erect, there ajppestred to be a patera, exceedingly well 
carved in the Grecian style. Below there is the <&or-bolt 
and lock which Ponoet speaks pf carved on the pillar, as if 
to represent an entrance through it- -to some building be- 
hind. Th9 lock and bolt are precisely those which ars 
usisd at this day in Egypt and. Palestine, bat were never 
seen in Ethiopia. This traveller holds the opinion that 
the monument now described, and the two larger ones 
which are. fallen, are the work of Ptolemy Eaergetes, the 
second of the Macedonian dynasty. There is, he assures 
his readers, a great deal of earvinff upon the fiace of the 
obelisk, in a Gothic taste, somethms; like metopes, trig-s 
lyphs, and gntts, rudely disposed, and withou^^ ozder, but» 
he adds, there are no characters or figures. 

After passing the convent of ^bba rantaleon, and the 
fmall obelisk situated on the rock above, **we pioe^^ 
south by a road cut in a mountain of red marbre,iiayiBgoift 
the left a paraoet wall above five feet high, solid* and of 
the same materials. At equal distanees there are hewn ia 
this wall solid pedestals, upon the tops of <whi^ ws see 
the marks wher^ stood the eolossaL statues of Sirins, the 
Latrator Anubis or dog-star. One hundred and thirty- 
three of these pedestals, with the marks of the statues I 
have Just mentioned, are still in their places ; JMit onlr 
two figures of the , dog remained when I was there, much 
mutilated, but of a taste easily distinguished to be Egyp- 
tian. These are composed 6f granite ; but some of mm 
appear to have been of metal, Axum being the capital of 
Siris or Sir6, from this, we easily see what connexion this 
capital of the province had with the dog>star,-and conse- 
quently the absurdity of supposing that the river derived 
its name from a Hebrew word, skihoTf signifying black; 
There are likewise pedestals whereon the figures of the 
sphinx have been placed. Two magnificent flights of steps 
several hundred feet lon|f, all of granite* exceedingly well 
fashioned and still in their places, are the only remains of 
a magnificent temple. In the angle of this platfonoi where 
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Ihat temple stood, ts the present small church '^of Axmn, in 
the place of a former one destroyed by Mohammed Gragn^, 
in the reign of King David III. ; and Tvhich was probably 
th^ remains of a temple built by Ptolemy Euergetes, if not 
the- work of times more remote.*'* . 

In reference to some of the points now stated, the accu- 
racy of Bruce has been justly called in question, thdugh in 
a spirit which does little honour to tKb critic and traveller to 
wbdm we ow^ the correction. During Mr. Salt's first visit 
to Abyssinia, be was pleased to cast doubt on many parts 
of his predecessor's narrative, and even to charge him with 
downrigfht fabrication^ in matters of which a more minute' 
h»iaify afterward completely established the truth. Of 
these hasty strictures we shall have occasion to produce 
some examples, when ^^ come to review the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants ; meantime we shall proceed to 
examine the details in which the former writer has niani- 
festfy failed in exactness of description. 

He tells usj that ** within the outer gate of the church, 
below the stepS) are three small square enclosures all of 
«anite, with' small octagon pillars ift the angles apparently 
Egyptian ; on the top of which formerly were small images 
of the d0g<-sCte, probably of metal. Upon a stone in the 
middle of one of these the king sits and is crowned, and 
always has been since the days of paganism ; and below 
it, where he naturally-places his feet, is a large oblong slab 
like a hearth, which is not of granite but of frejestone. The 
inscription, though much defaced, may safely be restored* 

IITOAEMAIOX ByEPrETOr 
BASlAEaS 

« Poncet has mistaken this- last word for Basilius ; hut 
he did not pretend to be a scholar, and was ignorant of the 
history of this country ."t 

Now it is proved beyond all reasonable skepticism, that 
thei^ is no inscription whatever on the king's seat, and that 
the letters wliieh Mr. Bruce has given as Greek are in faet 
£thiopic characters, and are found on a slab at the distance 
of thirty yards from the royal chair. ^ Besides, Poncet makes. 

* Travels to discover the Source of the Nile, vol. iv. p. ttl. 
t Tnvels, vol. iv. p. 833. Second edition. 
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not the Bligfatest aHunon to any such Cfurring on th« stoDet 
which compose that relic of antiquity ; and it it now fol^ 
ascertained, that the reference to ft tablet with thd word 
** Basilius" on it, ia in the work 4>f another author who 
wrote at an earlier period. In a word, it most he admow* 
lodged that the distinguished traveller whose statementa we 
are now examining* could only have written his account of 
the ruins at Axum from an indistinct reminiscence, aided 
by the publications of the Jesuit missionaries ; and that he 
has accordingly, in more than a single instance, confounded 
one monument with another. 

Still, it may be suggested, that the errors committed by 
him are not of so atrocious a. nati)re as to justify the^Mjrere 
remarks of Mr, Salt, who, alluding to lus descripti<m of 
the standing obelisk, not only undervalues his acquirements 
as an artist, but also impeaches his truth and honour as a 
man. *< I aim now pefectly satisfied," says he, ^ that all 
Bruce's pretended knowledge of drawing is not to be^de* 
pended upon; the present instance affording a striking 
example both of his want of veracity and of hu tooommoB 
assurance, in giving, with a view to correct others, as a^ geo- 
metrical elevation, so very false a sketch of this monu- 
ment." This intense vituperation, too, is the more mis- 
applied, inasmuch as, in regard to the very same obelisk, 
Mr. Salt found it necessary* when he examined it five years 
afterward, to make two very material alterations; and 
hence there is an essential discrepancy between his report 
of it in Lord Yalentia's Travels, and that contained in his 
own volume, the Travels in Abyssinia. In the former ha 
assigns to it a height of eighty feet, whereas in the latter it 
is rwluced to sixty ; and while, in the beautifal plate with 
which he adorned his lordship's book« he represents the 
patera on the top as terminating in rather a sharp point, ha 
admits in his own pages that **it ought to nave bead 
round." Two such blunders by so complete a master of 
the pencil were hardfy to be expected,' and more especially ■ 
in one who was so ready to condemn the **pretendflid 
knowledge of drawing" in others ! To Bruce, on the 
other hand, he will not allow the benefit of that very modi- 
fied candour which regards a mistake in numbers and posi- 
tion as involuntary, or the me^ effect of an imperfect 
ypoollection* He asserts, on the contrary, ^< It appears to 
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mtf that nothing but ilie fallacious presumption that no 
one, after the difficulties he had ^described wkh so much 
exaggeration, would dare to follow his steps, eould hare 
induced him to venture on such unsupported assertions, 
vhich the very next European^who should travel that way 
would 80 certainly refbte."* 

But it must not be concealed that Bruce was q>ore nn» 
fortunate in his omissions than his misstatements ; for he 
left Axua without seeing ^ a monument to which former 
travellers had in fact alluded, and which is now regarded 
as the most vduable relic in that ancient capital. About 
half a n)ile from the church* .though somewhat concealed by 
rising ground, is an upright slab eight feet in length, three 
and a half broad, and one foot in thiclcness, which contains 
an insieiaption in the Greek language illustrative of the an- 
cient history of the cofintry. The character^, which are 
fairly and deeply cut, are nearly two inches long. For the 
preservation of the engraving in so perfect a stale it is 
greatly indebted to a fortunate inclination towards the 
north, which the nature of the ground has given to the 
stone, by which that side of it is entirely sheltered from the 
jaia. The translation in Mr. Salt's work is as fallows :^> 

S - ■ 

*' (We) Aeizanas. King of tbft Axomitcs and 
of the HomeriOs, and of Raeidan, and of the Ethir 
opians, and of the Sabeans, and of Zeyla, 
and of Tiamo, and the Boja, and of the Ta^ .• « 

quie, King of Klng^, son of god, 
"^ the .invincible Mara— having rebelled , 
on an occasion the naJ^ion of the Boja, 
I We sent oar brothers 

Baiazapa and Adephos 
to make war upon them; and -upon 
'"their surrender (our brothers) ^fter sabduing them, 
' brought them to us with their families, 
'' of their oxen 1 12, and of their sheep 
74$4, and thefr beasts bearing burthen^ 
nourishing them with the flesh of 0|ien, ^nd giving thema 
supply of bread, and afibrding ihem to drink ^ 
beer (sowa) and wine (maize), and water in abundaacj^ 
Who (the prisoners) were in number six. chieft,' 
with their multitude in nUmber*** 
makiiigthem bread evjery day of wheat- 
~ en cakes *9* and giving them wine for a mon^h 
until the time that they brought the whole body tp qs ; 
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whom thereftore supplyiiiff with all UUng« ^ 

fit, and clothing, we eompwled them to ehttife tbnr 
abode, and aent thenn to a oeHaln piaee of our 

country called M ^a, and we ordered tben 

again to be supplied witii bread, ftumiatiing 

te these six ehieft oxen i*. 

In gratefhl aoknowledgmeM to him who bagat me^ 

the invincible BCars, 

I have dedicated to him a goldcQ statue, aad on* 

of silver, and three of brass, for good.** 

This insctiptien, taken by itself, it of no gntl vilue, for 
it merely reooids the result of a racceseihl nattaek upon a 
barbarous tribe ; but it possesses no small importance when 
applied to the iUastration of a dark perioij in Ethiopiim his- 
tory» as well as to determine the precise date at wuich ^tte 
Uoiiament itself was erected. Aizana, as was formerly ob- 
served, was king of Abyssinia, or rather of the Atnmitesy 
in the reign of the Roman emperor Constantius ; and there i» 
still extant, in the works of Athanasius, a letter from that 
popular ruler to the African prince, at the time he was 
reigning conjointly with his brother Saizana, whose name is 
also mentioned on the slab. From compering the ditto of 
the imperial communication with the circumstances to which 
it is known to have had a reference — ^the disgrace of Fm* 
mentius and the orthodox clergy — it is concluded that the 
inscription must have been engraved about the year 390 
of the Christian epoch.* 

* Valentta's Travels, vol. iii. p. 180. .Considering that monument has 
stood one thousand five liundred years, the circnmstaAce of its being 
foimdln 80 very perfect a stale is somewhat remarkabler; and it stron^y 
moves the want of reseavch among tbe fhtbers who visited this eoantry 
In the fifteenth century, as the following acoount^ven of it, by Teties 
will sufficiently prove. ** Non procul abhlne erectum est saxum, tribos 
eubitis latum, insculptnm Uteris pnrtim Grocis pariim LaOnis, aed tarn- 
poris injuria ferd exesis. Hoc indicium est, omncs is'tas structnras esse 
artificum Europawrum a temporibos Justini et ^liorum Imperatomqi 
Orientaliiun, qui (teste Procopio) magnam cum regibos Ethiopia amid- 
tiam colueruni. Quamvis tunc temporis mixtura (herit linguanmi 
Grsca et Latins quia milites nnius et alterius idiomi^tis in Uedem cas- 
trie militabant— Verum imaginari mihi non possum mixtam scripturam 
in illis saxis reperiri, multo minus rationem istius rei vaiere puto. Ocii- 
latlores inspectores (aut niminm fallor) aliquando reperient acrlpturam 
mere Gracam, atque in ea literas A. B. E. T. I. K. M. N. O. P. T. X. 
quas Latlni cum Gracis communes habent, quamVIa non in ooiDlbas 
aMualis sint pronuntiationis.'* 

Hence it is manifest (hat, when this learned Ihther traviriled in Abys- 
sinia, not only wf re the contents of the Axum inscription unknown, DSI^ 
k was stUl doubiAil ia what language it was expressed. 
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_ Mr. Salt remiorks that all the information which could be 
procured concerning the singular remaina at Azom watf 
obtained from the priests ; who, on the authority of their 
sacred books, related that their ancient monudaenU and 
obelisks, 4)riffinallj fifty-five in number,.'of which four were 
as large as the one now standing, were erected by £thiopufl» 
the father of Abyssinia, about one thousand five hundoed 
and forty years ago. They add tliftt the great reservoir, 
from which every hpuse in the town was formerly supplied 
with water, was constructed during the reign of King Isaac 
by the Abuna Samuel, who died at Axum three hundred 
and ninety-two years ago, and was boried under the daroo- 
trelB, which iitilL remains near the church. They moreover 
eubjoin the interesting fact, that in the year 1070 a femalf 
named Ssdit (or Judith), who had great autliority, came 
from Amhara, and, excited by a superstitious motive, de- 
stroyed aS' far as aihe was, able these remains of ancient art ; 
Ibrew down the obelisks, broke the altars, and laid the 
whole place in ruins, — an account by no mearuT improbable^ 
as it is admitted that there is every appearance of many 
of the largest altars having been shattered by great force* 
and removed from their place.* 

The great obelisk has been universally admired even from 
the days of the Portuguese mission, when the knowledge 
of it was first conveyed to modem Europe. The more 
minutely it was examined by Mr. Salt, who could compare 
it With others of Egyptian, threcian, and Roman origin, the 
more deeply was be struck with the Consummate skill and 
ingenuity displayed in its formation-; and he thought him« 
MAf justified in pronouncing it the .most perfect monument 
of its kind.f 

Most of our readers are aware that ther^ was a similar 
inscription at Adulis, an ancient town near the Bay of 
Masuah, which was copied by Gosmas Indicopleustes, who, 
as has been already mentioned, visits that coast in the 
sixth century. The work intd which this record has be«i 
transcribed is entitled *' Topographia Christiana,'* and was 
intended by its author to prove that the «Eirth is a plan^, in 
opposition to~the philosophical notion of its being a spherci 
which he conceived to ^e an heretical opinion, and contraq^ 

• ValsniisHi Travels, vol. lit p. 96. t Tntnis hkAJtrfwdamf p^ 40» 
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to divine revelation. He had himself travelled much, aod 
in the parts he visited he still foand -they were all on the 
game level or. flat surface with Greece, his native land. 
His deductions from this hypothesis are rather extraordi- 
nary ; but the facts he relates, and the countries he de- 
scribes, are given with all the characters of truth that sim* 
plicfty can anbrd. 

-<* Adulis," says he, " is a city of Ethiopia, and the port 
of communication with Axiomis and the whale naiioU, 
of which that city is the capital. In this port we cany pu 
our trade from Alexandria and the Elanitic Gulf: the town 
itself is about two miles. from the shore, and as you enter 
it on the western side by the road that leads fifom Axiomis, 
there is still remaining a chair or throne which Appertained 
to one. of the Ptolemys, who had subjected this country to 
his authority. This chair is of beautiful white marble ; nol 
so white indeed as the Proconnesian, but such as we em^ 
ploy for marble tables : it stands on a quadrangular base, 
and rests at the four corners on four slender and elegant 
pillars, with a fifth in the Centre, which is channeled in a 
spiral form. On these pillars the seat is supported, as^well 
as the back of the throne, and the two sides on the right 
and left. The whole chair, with its base, the five pillars, 
the seat, the bade, and the two sides, is of one entire piece, 
carved into this form; in height about two cubits and a 
half, and in shape like a patriarch's chair.** 

At the back of it is a tablet of basanite,.or Egyptian 
ffranite, three cubits in height : it is now, indeed, fallen 
down, and the lower part of it broken and destroyed ; but 
the ^hole slab, as well as the chair itself, is ^iled with 
Greek characters. ** Now it so happened, when I was in 
this part of the country, about five-and-twenty years ngo, 
in the beginning of the reigri of Justin the Roman emperor, 
that Elesban, the king of the Axiomites, when he was pre- 
paring for an expedition against the Homerites Qn tha 
other side of the Ked Sea, wrote to the governor Of AdnUs, 
directing him to take a copy of the inscription which WM 
both on the chair of Ptolemy and on the tablet, and to send 
it to him. The governor, whose name was Asbas, applied 
to me, and to a merchant of the name of Menas, to copy the 
inscription. Menas was a Greek of my acquaintance, who 
afterward became a monk at RaithCi, andldied there not lonf 
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%go. We undertook the baftiness together; tind, having 
completed it, delivered one copy to the governor and kept 
uiother for ourselves. It is from this dopy that I now state 
the p^ticulars of the inscription, aiHl I ought to add, that in 
putting them together, and drawing my own ccHiclueions 
nom Uieijdy I have found them very useful for forming a 
judgment of the country, the inhabitants, and the distances 
of the respective places. I ought to mention that we found 
the figures of Hercules and Mercury among the carvings at 
the baok of the seat." 

Cosmos 8U]^pIie8 hisjreaders with a drawing, which was 
eopied from his jnanuscript by Montfaucon, and is given by 
Br. Vincent in the second volume of his work on the Com* 
merce and Navigation of the Ancients. The inscriptipo 
on the tablet, or slab, found lying behind ihe chair, is as 
follows : — 

> '^Ptolemy the Ghreat, king, son of Ptolemy, king^ and 
Arsinoei queen, gods^ brother and sister ; grandson of the 
two sovereigns, Ptolemy, king, and Berenice, queen, gods» 
preservers ; descended on the father's side fro«n Hercules 
son of Jupiter, r^eiving from his father the kingdom of 
Egypt, Africa, Syria, Phenicia, Cyprus, Lycia, Caria, and 
the Gydades, invaded Asia with hiar land and sea forces,^ 
and with elephants from the country of the Troglodytes and 
l^thiopians. This body of elephants was first collected out 
of thjBse countries by his father and himself, and brought 
into E^pt and tamed for the service of war. With these 
forces Ptolemy, advancing into Asia, reduced all the country 
on- this side Uie Euphrates, as welh as Cilicia, the Holies* 
pont, Thrace, and all the armies in those provinces. In 
this expedition, having captured also many Indian ele- 
phants, and subjected ^ the princes, to his obedience, he 
crossed the Euphrates, entered Mesopotamia, Babylonia,. 
Susiana, Persis, Media, Bpd the whole country as far us 
Bactria, and .bn)ught. it all under his dominion. In Persia 
and Susiana he collected all the ispoils of the temples which 
had been carried out of Egypt by Cambyses and the Per- 
sians, and carried them back again to that country, with all 
the treasures he had accumulated in his conquests, and all 
the forces which had attended him on the expedition: all 
these he embarked upon the canals.'* 

**This,'' fays Cosmas, "was the inscription on tha 
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tablet, so far at we could read it ; and it wae nearly tin 
whole, for only a ■mall part was broken off. After that we 
copied what was- written oti the chair,' which was con- 
nected with the inscription already given, and ran thus^** 

Oar limits will not permit as to insert this commemoration 
of a series of conqaeets over the barlNirian tribes of Eastern 
Africa and Arabia, from the borders of Egypt to the shores 
of the Indian Ocean. There is no doabt, however, that the 
monarch carried his arms into the hilly pnrts of Abyssinia, 
and perhaps into Sennaar and Kordofttn. **I redaced,** 
■ays he, ** Ava, and Tiamo, or Tziamo, Oamb^la, and the 
country arband it ; Zingab^nd, Tiama, and the Agathar; 
Kalaa, ^and Semdnd, among mountains diflicalt of Hccema 
and covered with show. In ail this region there is hail and 
frost, and snow so deep that the troops sank up- to their 
knees. I passed the Nile to attack these nations, and siib- 
daed them.** In conclasion his majesty says^ **Thus, 
having reduced the whole world to peace under iny own 
authority, I came down to Adulis, and sacrificed to Jupiter, 
to Mara, and to Neptune, imploring his protection for all 
that navigate tliese seas. Her^, also,"l reunited all my 
forces (which had been employed on both sides of the Red 
Sea), and sitting on this throne, in this place, I consecrated' 
it to Man in the twenty-seventh year of my reign.'** 

In the learned work of Dr. Vincent the reader will find 
much amusing commentary on these inscriptions, and an 
account of all the places in Asia and Africa mentioned by 
the boastfuf conqueror. Mr. Salt thinks that the -two 
records, on the chair and on the tablet, apply to different 
sovereigns at an earlier and a later pericM) ; eonsiderine the 
first as a record of the victories of Ftolemy in Asia, and the 
second as a memorial of the exploits of an Abyssinian king.- 
For' the reasons on which these several opinions are sup- 
ported we refer to his learned dissertation inserted in the 
third volume of JiOrd Valentia's Travels.f 

We refrain from any farther details respecting the archi- 
tectural monuments of ancient Ethiopia ^ but we cannot 

* See Yineent's Periplas of tbe ErythnMn Sea, In hts aeepod volmoe^ 

f. 530-543. Montrnucon'e Nova Collectio Patraiq, 9 vols. Ibl. Paris, 
70«. Lord Valentia'a Trav^la, vol. lii. p. IW. 
fSeep. IW. » . f 
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conclude this chapter without adding a few refiectioDt on 
that magnificence and power of which they are now the 
only remaining tokens. While we find all our efforts fruit- 
less in^ai^mpting to trace the nse of those political in- 
stitutions which cqnferred upon Egypt a glory at once so 
.early and so permanent, we are rewarded with- an unex- 
pected success in marking the vestiges of religious . archi- 
tecture as we follow its progress more than four hundred 
leagues along the valley of the Nile. We detect the work- 
ings of the same mighty spirit, from the rock-cut temples 
of Nubia to those masterpieces of human skill -and perse- 
verance, the temples of Thebes and the pyramids- of Bjj;Eeh. 
The structures of Luxor and Karnac excite an astonish- 
ment that increases in proportion to the care with which 
they are examined. The hypostyle hall at the latter place, 
for example, is represented as the most stupendoits and 
sublime of all the remains of Egyptian palaces or temples. 
Eveiy.thing connected with it is colossid ; its area is nearly 
58,000 square feet, and Its roof is supported by ahondrra 
and thirty<fouT pillars, some of which are little short 
of eleven feet in diameter. Each column. of the two cen- 
tral rows, which are somewhat taller than the others, 
measures sixty-five feet in height and thirty-three feet in cir- 
cumference. The whole from top to bottom is ornamented 
with sculpture relating -tp religious afitairs* The procession 
of the boat, or holy ark, is often repeated on ^e walls. So 
great, however, is the number of these, callings that no 
one has been able to' count them, much less to copy them. 
*VNd description," says an eyewitness, "can adequately 
express the . sensations inspired by this astoi^ishing sight, 
in which the magnificence and might of ^e ancient rulers 
of Egypt are made petceptibljB to the eye«'* Of what deeds, 
of what events, now lost to Ihe history of the world) — of 
whfit scenes have these columns been the witnesses ! Can 
i^ be doubted ^hat this was the spot where those rulers of 
the world) of the nations in the East and- in the West,, ex- 
hibited- themselves in their glory and power, and , tn which 
^y concentrated the fruits of their victories, the i^il 
or tribute of many vanquished kingdoms 1 Well might 
Champollion exclaim that the imagination, which in 
Europe rises fiff above our porticoes, sinks abashed at the 
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^oot of the <me hondnd and forty colammi of the hTpostJfla 
hall of Karnac !* 

The great teihple of Kamac toO) which is one 'of the beet 
presenred monaments in tins part of Egypt, oombitaes ma^ 
nitude with apleBdoor in a ^ery hiffh degree ; being sur- 
rounded with colonnades, gigantic ngures, and stately por- 
ticoes. It is without doubt one of the most ancient structures 
in the country, 'and yet it otfers a confirmation of the 
opinion to which, in the mind of certain travellers, the ex- 
amination of the palace eaye rise ; namely, that both were 
partly built of Uie materials of more ancient edifices, orna* 
inented with the same hieroglyphicB, the same colours, and 
the same hlghly^finisbed sculptures. To what profound 
contemplations on the antiquity of the arts, Jind on the pro- 

Sress of civilization so closely connected with their cttltui^ 
o these observations lead If 

In describing the ruins which still remain oh%yariou& 
points of the Nile, we have had frequent occasion to mention 
the sacred ship or boat sculptured on the walls. S^sostris 
is said to have dedicated one of cedar-wood to Ammon> the 
god of Thebes ; it was 420 feet long^ gilded all over i>n the. 
outside and covered with silver within. The use of this 
emblem was supposed to denote the foreign eztractigp of 
their priesthood and religious rites, and to draw the -atten- 
tion of the worshippers to some distant land whence their 
ceremonies were onginally derived. ** Once fi year," as we 
are informed by DiMorus Siculus, ** the sanctuary or shrine 
of Zeus is taken across the river to the Libyan side, and 
after a few days it is brought back, as if the deity were 
returning from Ethiopia." This procession^ too, is repre- 
sented in one of the reliefs -on the temple of Karnac; the 
sacred ship of Ammon being on the Nile with its whole ' 
equipment, and towed along by another boat. This must 
therefore, says Heeren, have been otie of the most celebrated 

* Heereo,' vol. L p. 948. " Bat we shall fi»nn a more exact idea of this 
enormous work by coiii}mring it with some standard of whieb we fwt 
lodge. The ctiarch of St. Martin's in the Fields, one of the finesi aad 
larseat of modem religious edifices in London, is 1978 foet long and 81 
wide, measured alone the outside basement, not including the steps and 
portico. This will give an area of nearly 11,150 square feet ; which is 
not so much as one-flfth part of the ^reat ball of EMni90.''^BrUiik 
Jtfuscum, p. 80. 

t Heerea, vol. i. p. 281 
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feftivalt, since, according to the ihterpretation of antiquity^ 
Homer aUudes to it when he speaks of Jupiter's Visit to the 
Ethiopians* and his twelve days' absence. That sueb 
attendance, paid by the gods of a colony to those of the pa* 
rent state, were common, and considered as proofs of national 
relationship, is well linown from numerous instances in the 
ancient world. The forms only were different ; in one case 
this affinity might be commemorated by such a procession 
as we have described, in another by sending a sacred em- 
bassy. When Alexander took Tyre, he found there a 
religious mission from Carthage, the most important of it* 
colonies.* 

The same principle applies to all the nations of the 
Eastern World ; for a common religion was one of the 
strongest ties among men in ancient times, and tended more, 
perhaps, than any thing else to perpetnate among them those 
friendly feelings which had their origin in a kindred blood. 
The primitive seat of their feith was still held as the me- 
tropolis of all the tribes and people who sprang from the 
same root. Thus we find, that at the stated season devout 
men of Jewish extraction went from every nation under 
heaven to worship at Jerusalem, the holy city of their 
fathers ; a practice well illustrated by the journey of the 
Ethiopian treasurer, who, in order to fulfil a pious duty, 
passed the frightful deserts which intervened between the 
country of Candace and the capital of Palestine. 

Aided by this principle we can more easily trace the line- 
age of the divinities acknowledged by Greece and Rome. 
The Jupiter of Olympus was only a cadet, so to speak, of 
that ancient family of gods, who, through the medium of the 
branches established in Egypt, extendi their authority and 
worship from the shores of the Indian Ocean to those of the 
Baltic. The homage, therefore, which was paid by the 
junior deities to the parent gods at the ancient seat of their 
power, was not only a mark of respect to antiquity but an 
acknowledgment of inferiority and dependence in the more 
recent people. It implied, besides, all the duties of a vassal 
state ; for he who carried a gift to the shrine of a national 

* Diod. Sic. lib. i. c. 97. Kar' huavTdv yap irapd ro7i AiYvir^tMi ww 
vtCiv ToU Albs vepatc^a^ai rdv iroraudv its rrjv Avfiv^Vy Kat ngff ^ntpas 
rtvai ttaXtv hnarpij^ttv^ C^ fi Amonun rm ^sov xagovloi. Ht^rsiV 
vatl.p.301. BrltiiiliMussi}iD»Mw 
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dWinity confeised thereby that his dlegiance was pledged^ 
and his services bound to the land in which he presented his 
offerinff. 

We have elsewhere mentioned the alarm which was ex- 
cited among the Hebrew tribes, who under the command 
of Joshua had settled on the western side of the Jordan^ 
when it was reported to them that their brethren of Gad and 
Reuben had erected an altar on the opposite bank in the 
pastoral district of Gilead. This act was considered a» 
equivalent to a political schism, or a permanent separation 
of interests. And when they heard of it, "the whole chil- 
dren of Israel gathered themselves together at Shiloh, to go 
up to war against them.** An appeal to arms was prevent^, 
by an assurance on the part of the suspected herdsmen, that 
they had no intention tp offer sacrifices, but were ready U> 
repair for all religious usages to the place where the ark of 
the covenant should be deposited. 

In surveying the wonders which crowd the banks of the 
Nile from Meroe to Memphis, we are struck with the re- 
flection that the wealth, power, and genius, whence they 
derived their origin, have entirely passed away. In some 
portions of that extensive tract a race little superior to sav- 
ages pass a rude and precarious life, ignorant of the arts, 
and insensible equally to the beauty and the magnificence 
of the ruins which they tread under fooL They have ceased 
even to claim connexion with the people who raised the 
splendid monuments of Ebsamboul, Kamac, and Dendera ; 
and, accordingly, they ascribe the anxiety which our coun- 
trymen display, in regard to those remains of antiquity, to* 
the desire of visiting the tombs of a European nation, who 
are supposed by them to have built the temples and sculp- 
tured the obelisks. 

The Nubians, especially, have relapsed into that low 
conditibn where even curiosity has become dormant, and ia 
which the eye can be every day fixed on the noUesi 
works of human ingenuity without suggesting any speculft- 
tion as to their authors, their epoch, or their design* 
Throughout the whole world, in short, there is no greatei 
contrast to be witnessed than between what now is, and 
what must once have been, in Ethiopia and Egypt. There 
is even great difficulty in passing, by an effort of thought^ 
from the one condition to the (Sher» through the ¥axiou» 
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vcenes of conquest and desolation which seem necessBTj to 
have produced the effects we contemplate. We might 
question history, but we should receive no answer, as to 
events and characters which the lapse of three thousand 
years has thrown into an impenetrable obscurity. Sur- 
rounded with darkness we grope our way amid superb 
structures, dedicated to gods and heroes whos6 names make 
but a faint impression on our eairs ; and we satisfy ourselves 
with the conclusion, that a great people had existed there 
before the era of recorded time, whose literature and phi* 
loeo^hy have been outlived by their architectural monumenta. 



CHAPTER V. 

Religion and Literature of Ethiopia* 

Abyssinia received Christianity at an early Period— Infloence of Re* 
llgion on its Political Srate and Civii History— Story of Frumentins-* 
Jewiflh Ceremonies mixed witli llie Gospel— Arian Heresy — Constan- 
tins — ^Invanion of Arabia— Heresv of Eatyches — Conversion of Nu- 
bians—Justinian and Tlieodore— ^ara Jacob— His Letter to the Monks 
of Jerusalem— Council of Florence— Pagans of Samon— Arrival of 
Faex— Dispute with Clergy— The King Za Denghel becomes Roman 
Catholic— His Letter to the Pope— Accession of Susneus— His Adher- 
ence to the Roman Form — ^Rebellion — Formal Declaration in fhvour 
of Poptiry— Death of Paez— Arrival of Mendez— His Proceedings as 
Patriarch— Encroachments and Tyranny— The King alarmed insists 
on Moderation— Rebellion— Basilides, or Facilidas. the Prince— Hopes 
of the People— Letter fh>m the Pope— Additional Concessions— Popery 
abolish^H) — Jesuits banisbed — Capuchins — Franciscan Friars — At- 
tempt by Louis XIV.— Poncet and Brevedent— Massacre of Catholic 
Priests— Arrival of Abuna — His Proceedings— The Psaltef^— Doctrines 
of Abyssinians— Zaga Zaba, Lndolf, and Lobo— Mode of Worship— 
Form of Chorehes — Circumcision, Baptism, and Commnnion — ^Prayers 
fbr the Dead— Fixedness of Manners and Habits-— Sabbath— Chro* 
nology— Last Attempt of Catholics— Literature— Resemblance to Jewa 
—Books— Philosophy— Law— Medicine— Modern Translation. 

Wb have alluded to the^aingular fact, that Abyssinia, 
which received the Christian faith at an early period, has 
retained it, amid a great variety of fortune, down to the 
present day. The arms and the policy of the Moslem, 
which prevailed in Egypt, Asia Minor, the northern shores 
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of Africa, and even over a large portion of Greeee* eoald not 
make any permanent impreceion among the Ethiopians. 
A farious war, it is true, raged hetween the Mohammedan 
chieff who took poasession of the country near Adel, and 
Che king of the Axumites ; but it does not appear that, either 
by conquest or negotiation, the tenets of the Koran were 
ever admitted into any of the Abyssinian provinces. 

This distinction will be found the more remarkable, 
when we consider the imperfect means which were used for 
•stablishifog the gospel in that remote kingdom, and we 
may add, the rather defective form in which it was received 
by the new converts. The principles of Christianity were 
not expounded there by the apostles nor by their personal 
missionaries, as at Corinth, Ephesus, Galatia, and Thessa- 
lonica ; and yet, while the seven churches of Asia have left 
nothing but a name in the page of ecclesiastical history, 
the believers in Ethiopia, who fifteen hundred years ago 
'* stretched out their hands unto God," still glory in their 
ancient creed. 

There is another peculiarity in regard to this people, so 
fu at least.as their connexion with this pait ef the world is 
considered, which is, that it is chiefly through the medium 
of their reUgious attachments their civil anairs have been 
made known among European nations. So soon as it was 
rumoured that a Christian state existed on the eastern coast 
of Africa, surrounded by bigoted Mussulmans and infidel 
pagans, a deep interest was excited among all classes of 
men. Kings,- warriors, merchants, and navigators, were 
seized with a pious curiosity to know the actual condition 
of a people whose hisjtory, they concluded, must be strange, 
and who, if they should require it, were entitled as brethren 
in the faith to their aid and protection. The legend, too, 
respecting Prester John, bad iu full influence in animating 
their zeal in the search oif a monarch whose name was asso- ' 
ciated in their minds with every sentiment of veneration and 
wonder. 

We have already had more than one occasion to allude to 
the story of Frumentius, who is usually supposed to have 
conveyed to Abyssinia the knowledge of the Christian faith. 
In company with a fellow-student he was under the care of 
Meropios, a philosopher, when the ship in which they sailed 
happened to be wiecked on the Ethiopian eo— t. The pre* 
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ceptor was murdered by the barbarians, bat the lives of the 
two pupils were spared ; after which occurrence the joung 
men were conducted to Axum, where their accomplishments 
soon procured for them an honourable employment at court. 
It is even said that, through the influence of the queen, 
Frumentius was appointed tutor to the prince her son, dur- 
ing whose minority the seeds of the gospel were sown by 
the zealous stranger. 

On his return to Egypt ho communicated to^Athanasius, 
who at that time filled the patriarch's chair, the success 
which had attended his first endeavours to disseminate the 
principles of the true religion. To enable him to complete 
the good work which he bad so auspiciously begun, he was 
forthwith clothed with the episcopal character, and sent back 
as Bishop of Axum. But his progress was soon afterward 
interrupted by the prevalence of the Arian heresy, which, 
being patronised by Constantius, was so extensively propa- 
gated throughout the empire, that at length it signalized 
its triumph by the degradation of the distmguished divine, 
who, as we have just noticed, occupied the patriarchal 
throne of Alexandria. We have repeatedly mentioned iM 
letter which the emperor wrote to the brothers Aizana and 
8aizana, who exercised a joint power at Axum, denouncing 
their bishop, and requesting that he might be sent to the 
Egyptian capital, where, ** by conversing familiarly with 
Venerable George and other learnec) men, he would reap 
great benefits, and return to his see well instructed in aU 
ecclesiastical discipline." This invitation or command re- 
ceived no attention either from the prelate or his sovereigns ; 
and hence the church of Ethiopia continued orthodox, while 
the majori^ of the oriental Christians were beguiled into 
error by the reasoning of Arius, or by the authority of the 
father of Oonstantine.* 

-^t cannot be concealed, that with the doctrines of Chris* 
tianity they either incorporated many ceremonies which they 
had borrowed from the Jews, or, it may be, they received the 
gospel mixed with many of their rites, which had not, in 
the early period of the Egyptian church, been entirely sepa- 
rated from it. It is equally certain, however, that the faith 

*LQdo1fl Hist. Ethiop. lib. iii. c. 9. The names ofths royal brotlisn 
la tiis langosie of tin ooontry were Abraba and Atibtha. 

R2 
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which they adopted with •nthueiasm they maintained with 
great firmnnss ; for they not only withstood the importunity 
umployed by the imperial envoys to draw them aside from 
the truth, but even employed their arms to defend the bo* 
lie vers in Arabia against the enemies of the cross. So 
highly esteemed, indeed, were their zeal and influence, that 
tbe head of the Roman empire did not regard it as nnsuiti- 
able to his dignity to solicit their co-operation in opposing 
th6 Persians, aided by the infidel Hebrews, who threatened 
the eastern shore oCtbe Red Sea. 

The interval between the reign of Constantius and tht 
government of Justinian presents to the historian little mor9 
than an absolute, blank. We read, it is true, that from time 
to time many hcdy men went from E^pt, who were inva- 
riably received with reverence by the inhabitants ; partica* 
larly nine of great sanctity, about the year 480, whose mem* 
cry is still respected in the province of Yigre, where a cor* 
responding number of churches were built and called after 
their names.* 

But at length the disputes which tore asunder the great 
body of the Greek church reached the remote provinces of 
Abyssinia. The theological error, which is associated with 
the name of Eutyches, respecting the nature of Christ, 
found a favourable reception in Egypt, and was communi* 
cated by the patriarch to the subordinate prelate of Axum. 
The opinion that the Redeemer consisted of only one na* 
ture, as the Divine Word, and partook not in any degree of 
the qualities of flesh and blood, is known among ecclesias- 
tical writers as the monophysiu heresy ; And which, though 
it was variously modified by subsequent authors, at no time 
ceased to respect the essential point of faith now described* 
As it seems to be characteristic of the Abyssinians never to 
relinquish what they have once been taught on sufficient aa 
thority, they resisted every attempt made by the orthodox 
pj^rty to induce them to an abjurati|»n of their heretical 
notions. 

Nubia, more recently converted to our holy religion, wa» 
infected with the same errors and subjected to the same con- 
troversies. It unfortunately happened that Justinian and 
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hit consort had adopted opposite oonehisions on the nmt 
sabject, the discussion of which so ffreatiy divided the Chris- 
tian world ; and as the zeal of the latter was not less aetif« 
than that of the emperor himself, she propagated her fa- 
Tourite views from the Danube to the borddrs of Sennaar. 
It was recommended to her to bring within the pale of tb»- 
church all the black nations who dwell beyond the tiopie of 
Cancer ; a pious undertaking, in which she soon found "het- 
self emulated by her husband. Rival missionaries were ac* 
cordingly despatched at the same time ; but the empress* 
from a motive of love or of fear, was more effectually 
obeyed ; and the orthodox priest was detained by the gov- 
ernor of the Thebaid, while the King of Sf ubia and hii 
Gpurt were hastily baptized into the faith of Eotyches, The 
tardy envoy of Justinian was received and dismissed with 
honour ; but when he denounced the heresy and treason 
which had been per^trated in defiance of his master, the 
negro prince was taught to reply, that he would nev«r abuio 
don his brethren, the true believers, to the persecuting agenta 
of the Synod of Ghalcedon. During several ages the 
bishops were named and consecrated by the Patriarch ot 
Alexandria : as late as the twelfth century the profeesio* 
of the gospel was preserved ; and at the present day we caft 
still trace, along the banks of the Upper Nilc^ the ruine of 
Christian churches, or of temples which had occasionally 
been employed for that purpose, i^nd even a lingering respeet 
ibr ceremonies of which the real import has ceased to b# 
understood. The Nubians^ assailed by the MoMem and 
deriving no aid fronf their parents in the faith, gradoally re* 
lapsed into the state of paganism ; and at length some tribei 
of them, who maintained an intercourse with Egypt, ex* 
changed the ^ew Testament, which they had not been aUtf 
to read, for the Koran, whose success tbey were taught to 
identify with the proof of a Irvine comrai8sion>i 

There is reason to balieve that the same emulation whiell 
distinguished the imperial couple in behalf of the Nubiantf 
was not less efficient in regard to Abyssinia. Theindustfj^ 
of the lady was again successful ; and the pious Theodoftf 
had the satisfaction of establishing in' that kingdom tkv 
tenets and discipline of the Jacobites, a sect who held the 
doctrine of the one nature. But We find from the historjir 
fi«r J<te M«l^» tet thft Mil of the oiB|Mniri m te from 
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bang deemed intniMYe, was invited by the raler of Ettil* 
opia. This annalist informs us that the king of the Axnm- 
itesy when he had obtained the victory over the Arabians, 
despatched two of his relations with two hand red followen 
to Alexandria, for the purpose of soliciting from Jastinian 
that a bishop and some holy men might be sent to instruct 
his sabjects in the mysteries of the Christian faith. -The 
emperor being informed of those things by Licinias, his 
vieeroy at Alexandria, gave an order that the ambassadors 
should be allowed to make choice of whomsoever they 
pleased ; and they accordingly chose John, the almsgiver of 
St. John in Alexandria, a good and pious roan about sixty- 
two years of age, and took him, then a bishop, together with 
several holy men, to their country to Anda, or Ameda, their 
king.* 

But the army of Elesbaan, the same who is called Anda 
by the chronographer just quoted, could not support the 
cause of the believers on the opposite side of the gulf, and 
hence a path was left open for the introduction of a new 
religion. If a Christian power, says a great writer, had 
been maintained in Arabia, Mohammed must have been 
crushed in his cradle, and Abyssinia would have prevented 
a revolution which has changed the civil and religious state 
of the world. t 

In following the current of events, as they respect the 
ecclesiastical affairs of Ethiopia, we have to lament the 
total absence of historical facts from the sixth to the middle 
of the fifteenth century. Coming down to the reign of 
Zara Jacob, who ascended the throne about 1434, we iind 
that a convent for Abyssinians had already been founded at 
Jerusalem, of which this pious monarch greatly increased 
the endowments. A similar privilege was also obtained at' 
Rome ; a fact which of itself gives some probability to the 
assertion of certain Dominican authors, who record that an 
intercourse had been occasionally maintained between the 
pope and the sovereign of Axum. We present to our 
readers a single specimen of the correspondence which the 
negash negashi, or king of kin^s, thought proper to cany 
on with4he monks in the holy city :^- 

* Joan. Malal. Ghronographla, p. 108, quoted by Mr. Salt in his Tra- 
vels in Abyasinis, p. 467. 

, t Gibbon'^ I>ecUne and FSU of the BomsB Emptai^vol. iz. p. 19^ *a^ 
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' *^ I, ZaTa Jacob, whose name, ■ince God was pleaied to 
place me on the throne of the empire, is Constantine, in the 
eighth year of m; reign, do bequeath unto you the land of 
Zebla, and half of all tributes arising from it for two yean, 
which amounts to a hundred ounces of gold, towards your 
food and raiment ; and do give it to the monastery of Jeru- 
salem, that it may be a memorial of myself and of our 
Lady Mary, and for the celebration of her feasts ; to wit, 
.that of her nativity on the Ist May, that of her death on 
the 22d January, and that of her translation on the 15th ASf 
gust ; as also of th^ feasts of her 8on, our Lord Jesus, on 
the 29th December, when he was bom, to be celebrated by 
you at Bethlehem, together with the festivities of his passiwi 
and lively resurrection from death. You shall likewise cele- 
brate all the festivities of our Lady Mary, which in the book 
of her miracles are thirty-two in number. And you shall 
furthermore keep a lamp burning for me in the sepulchre of 
our Lord, and another in the entry thereof; and so on ths 
right side one, and on the left another ; also at the placs 
of his burial three ; three at the monument of our Lady 
Mary in Gethsemane ; and at the place where Mary Mag^. 
dalene saw him one ; and in our chapel, three ; one also aft 
Bethlehem, where our Lord was bom ; and another at tho 
place on the Mount of Olives where our Lord ascended* 
l4et them all be maintained at my charge, and take cars not 
to suffer them to go out at any time, nor to give way to any 
person contributing towards them. And since I do rely on 
the bond of your love, so let your prayers and beoedictione 
be with me through all ages. Amen." 

His majesty adds the following postcript, which seems to 
import more than meets thejeye :*- 

** My beloved, do not you offer to say, Liffht descendeth 
only upon us, that your glorying in yourselves be not in 
vain ; since you know that evil attends glorying, and bless- 
ing humility." 

The reign of Zara Jacob is further remarkable for the 
part which his clerical representatives acted in the Council 
of Florence. At his desire a number of priests were sent 
by the Abba Nicodcmus, not only to protect the interests of 
the church of Abyssinia, but also to make known to the 
sovereign pontiff the sound views on religion which werfl 
•till entertained in the country celebratM for the pious 
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docility of the Ethiopian treasurer. These missionaries, 
however, adhered to tne opinion of the Greeks on the long- 
disputed topic of the procession of the Holy Ghost, which, 
as every one has heard, created a schism between the Chris- 
tians of the East and of the West. This embassy was 
thought of sufficient consequence to be made the subject of 
a pamting in the Vatican ; to which work of art we are 
principally indebted for our knowledge of the fact, that such 
a deputation had been sent from Eastern Africa to the 
eentre of Italy. We may add, that firom this time forward 
the Roman communion possessed a certain influence in 
Abyssinia, and disputes on doctrinal points occasionally ex* 
«rcised the ingenuity of the court as well as of the profes- 
sional orders. 

Although the established religion was that of the church 
of Alexandria, a variety of superstitions prevailed in diflTerent 
parts of the country. On the' coast of the Red Sea, and in 
the low provinces adjoining to the kingdom of Adel, the 

Seatest part of the inhabitants were Mohammedans ; and 
e convenience of trade had induced these enemies of th« 
Christian creed to settle in many villara throughout the 
high country, especially in Wogara and the neighbourhood 
of Gondar. In Dembea, in the rugged district of Samen, 
and near the sources of the Nile, a species of sabaism still 
gave exercise to the devotional feelings of the people ; while 
some, who had either failed to keep pace with the progress 
of their countrymen or had anticipated a more advanced 
stase of improvement, offered up their adoration to the cow 
and the serpent. The king, ofTended at a debasement so 
gross and irrational, ordered these rude worshippers to be 
seized and brought before him. Sitting in judgment, with 
the heads of his clergy and the principal officers of state 
around him, he had the satisfaction to hear all the culprits 
capitally convicted and ordered for execution. A proclama- 
tion from his majesty immediately followed, declaring that 
all persons who did not carry upon their right hands an 
amulet with these words, ** I renounce the devil for Christ 
our Lord,'* should forfeit their personal estates and be liable 
to corporal punishment.* 

This expedient of Zara Jacob~~the adoption of a heathen- 
igh practice to effect a Christian object — ^might have been 

* 9niee,vol.ULp.S0Q. 
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JQftified by tbe principle staled by St. Paul, tlwt the whole 
Jewish system of rites and ordinances was added to the 
patriarchal religion, " because of transgressions ;'* Ihat is. 
It was imposed upon an idolatrous people to prevent them 
from rushing into the more flagrant usages of gentile wor- 
ship. But it is probable that the zealous monarch knew 
not the full bearing of the precedent to which we have now 
alluded. 

The close of the fifteenth century was disturbed by the 
revival of opinions similar to those which had been approved 
by the Council of Chalcedon. An assembly of the clergy 
was called, and those who denied the true faith were either 
put to instant death, or exposed without food or clothing to 
perish on the tops of the highest mountains. 

The intercourse with Europe which marked the beginning 
of the following age led to a new series of events in the 
Abyssinian church. The Portagnese, who by their valour 
and superior arms defeated the designs of the Mohammedan 
states, claimed the right of giving counsd to their allies in 
the important article of religion. No progress, however, 
was made towards this object till the arrival of Paez at the 
^lose of the sixteenth century. This able Jesuit, repairing^ 
to the monastery at Fremona, made himself master of the 
Geez language in the first instance, after which he becan 
to teach others ; and so ffreat was his success in this under- 
taking, that the fame of his acquirements reached the ears- 
of the king, whose name was Za DengbeL 

In the year 1604, accordingly, Peter, attended by only 
two of his young disciples, presented himself at court, 
which was then held at Dancaz. He was received by his 
majesty with great honours, to the deep mortification of the 
native monks, who could not fail to anticipate on his side a 
still more important triumph. In a dispute held next day 
before the sovereign, Paez thought it enough to produce the 
two boys as his only advocates for the Catholic faith, and 
as fully qualified to silence all the theologians in Abyssinia. 
The result corresponded to his expectation, and did not fail 
to establish his influence to a greater extent than ever in 
the eyes of the royal family. Mass was then said agreeably 
to the usage of the church of Rome, which was followed by 
a sermon, — among the first preached in that country, — so hx 
■nrpaaauig in elegance and purity of diction any thing yel 
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Gonaanced in the learned iRnffaage, that all the hearefv 
gan to look upon this as the first miracle on the part of 
the minfonRrj. Za Denghel was so delighted with it, that 
be not only determined to embrace the Roman Catholic 
religion, bat instantly made known this resolution to Paes 
himself! under an oath of secrecy that he should conceal it 
ibr some time. Proceeding to realize his views, he prohibited 
the observance of Saturday, which, as the Jewish sabbathy 
had till that period been kept holy, and directed letters to be 
addressed to the pope and the kings of Spain and Portugal^ 
announcing his conversion and soliciting their friendship.* 

But the Abyssinian monarch soon discovered that hie 
subjects were not yet prepared to accompany him in such 
sweeping innovations. The abuna, stimulated by Za Se- 
lkss< a brave commander, absolved the people from their 
allegiance, and sanctioned an open rebellion. The issue of 
the war was favourable to the insurgents ; the emperor was 
slain, his troops were dispersed, and the most devoted of hie 
friends shared his fate on the field of battle. 

As the letter addressed by Za Denghel to Clement VIIL 
is not unworthy of notice, we lay before the reader the fol- 
lowing extract : — ** Afler we had ascended the throne, a 
certain friar whose name is Peter Paez, of the society of 
Jesus, and who hath the yoke of the law of Christ upon his 
neck, did visit us ; and , has given us a very particular 
account how your holiness labours even to the shedding of 
your blood to destroy sin. May the eternal God who hath 
begun this work bring it to a happy issue ! He hath like* 
wise told us that prou are always ready to assist Christians 
who are in necessity, and to afford them strength and com- 
fhrt ; having learned the lesson of St. Paul, who, in his 
Epistle to the Galatians, saith. While we have time let us 
do ffood to all men, but chiefly to those who are of the house- 
hold of faith ; for which reason your holiness assists Chris- 
tian kings chiefly. Wherefore, since God hath been pleased 
to bestow upon us the empire of our fathers, we are desirous 
of entering into a strict friendship with you and with our 
hfbther Philip king of Spain ; and, in order to make it ths 
closer and jnore lasting, we do wish that he would semi 
hi* daughtdr hither to be married to our son, and with her 

«Braoe, vol. iU.pk 964k 
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muniB toldien to lidp lu : For we hsre ioiidel enenoies called 
Galla, who when we go against them flee before m i^ hut, ao ■ 
aooB aa our back is turned are making inroada upon us asain. 
For the destruction of this enemy it is that we desire to hare 
jome troops from you, with artificers of all trades, and fothen 
to instruct us, that we may bo of one heait and one body ; 
and that the faith of Christ which is destroyed by the hands 
of infidels may be established, and that there may be peaico 
^and love among us.*'* 

^ After the slu^rt reign of Jacob the throne was occupied 
by Socinios or Susneus, or, as he is more frequently de- 
nominated, the Sultan Segued. Induced by reasons similar 
to those which led Za Denghel to relinquish the communion 
of Alexandria, he also declared his adherence to the Ro- 
man Catholic form. He determined at all erents to attach 
the Portuguese to his interests, whose leaders, he was 
aware, could not be influenced by any other consideration 
BO readily as by that of religion. For this reason he mado 
advances to their priests, and sent for Paez to court ; where, 
after the usual disputes about the pope's supremacy and tha 
two naturea in Christ, mass was said and a sermon preached, 
-*-the common method of acknowledging submission to 
Rome. To crown their triumph, the Jesuits procured fi-om 
the king a ffrant of land near the lake Bembea, on which, 
they erected a stately convent. 

But this important point was not carried without much 
opposition. The abuna complained to the king that un- 
usual and irregular things had been permitted without bis 
knowledge ; and that conferencea upon articles of faith had 
been, held without asking him to be present, or even allow- 
ing him to afford to his clergy the advantagre of his assistance 
in the controversies which ensued. Socinios, who did not 
believe that the eloquence or learning' of the bishop would 
materially affect the issue of the question, ordered that the 
disputations should be wnewed. The king, after a patient 
hearing, declared that the Abyssinian orators were van- 
quished, and signified it as his sovereign pleasure, that for 
the future no one should deny that there are two natures in 
Christ, distinct in themselves, but divinely united in tmf 
ptnon; dtfdaiingt at the same time, that shoold any penon 

p. 181; 
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thereafter deny or call in doubt this eolemn doctrine, ha 
would chastise him for seven yean. On the other hand the 
abuna, supported by Emana Christos the half-brother of his 
majesty, published a sentence of excommunication, and 
affixed it to the door of one of the churches belonging to the 
palace, in which they denounced all persons as accursed who 
should maintain two natures in Christ, or vindicate any of 
the errors of the Roman See. 

A conspiracy was immediately formed under the auspices 
of the abuna, Emana Christos, Kefla Wahad the master of 
the household, and Julius the governor of Tigr6. Their 
intention was to murder the king in his own house ; but this 
plan being defeated they had recourse to arms, and led their 
troops into the field. Julius and the primate were killed in 
the first battle, and the insurrection was for the time sup* 
pressed. Emana, whom the royal party attempted to assail 
with the weapons of arj^ument, replied, that he stood forward 
in defence of the ancient faith of his country, which was 
now without reason trodden under foot in favour of & creed 
which he described as a false one, if they understood it, and 
a useless one if they did not. He admitted that he was 
aware of his danger ; but neither his connexion with the 
kinff, nor his being related to Sola Christos, could weigh 
with him against his duty to God and his native land. The 
emperor and his brother, he added, might be right in em* 
bracing the Romish belief, because they were convinced of 
its truth ; he had used however the same means, had heard 
the same arguments Urged by the same fathers, which, un< 
luckily for him, had only more fully satisfied his mind thai 
their tenets were erroneous.* « 

Socinios, a conqueror both in the field and in the theo* 
logical chair, became more decided in his adherence to the 
new faith. To his proclamation, establishing the creed of 
Chalcedou as to the two natures of the Redeemer, he added 
an injunction that " all out-door work, such as ploughing and 
sowinff, should be publicly followed by the husbandman on 
Slaturday, under penalty of paying a web of cotton cloth for 
the first omission ; and the second oflTence was to be pun- 
ished by a confiscation of moveables, and the crime not to be 
pardoned for seven years," — the greatest pimishmcnt fet 

*Bni0SrV0l.ULp.a4A. 
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misdemeanors in Abyssinia. In order to show that ho was 
in earnest, he ordered the tongue of a monk to be cut out 
for supporting the monophysite doctrine ; and Buco Damo, 
one of his principal generals, was beaten with rods and 
degraded for observing the rest of the Jewish Sabbath. 
Nay, it is said he was urged by the Jesuits to pronounce a 
curse on the soul of Zara Jacob his great-grandfather, for 
not having, at the early period when he possessed the throne, 
strictly conformed to the ritual recommended by the Por- 
tuguese.* 

It was not, however, until he had triumphed over several 
rebellious chiefs in the different provinces that the sultan, as 
he was pleased to be addressed, formally avowed himself a 
member of the Roman church. Having come to this reso- 
lution he sent for Paez, who had already acted as his con* 
lessor, and communicated it to him ; stating also as a proof 
of his sincerity, that he had put away all his wives except 
the first, the mother of his eldest son, who was destined to 
succeed him in the empire. The Jesuit having accomplished 
this great object, the main purpose of his mission, returned 
to his convent with the words of pious exultation in his 
mouth, ** liord, now lettest thou, thy servant depart in peace !'* 
No sooner did he arrive at the establishment on which he 
had bestowed so much labour, than he was seized with a 
putrid fever, the effect of fatigue at an unfavourable season, 
which put an end to his life on the 3d of May, 1623. He 
had been seven years a captive in Arabia, and nineteen % 
missionary in Abyssinia during the wont of times, and had 
always eztr^qated himself from the most perilous situations 
with honour to his fraternity and advantage to his religion, f 

The open renunciation of the Alexandrian faith on the 
part of Socinios, accompanied as it was with a furious 
attack on the clergy of the whole kingdom, was followed by 
another war, in which some brave officers «nd a great num- 
ber of soldiers were sacrificed to the demon of bigotry^ 
The royal arms were once more victorious ; and the joy 
which arose from such continued success was soon after- 
ward greatly increased by the arrival of Alphonso Mendez, 

* Brace, vol. iii. p. 350 ; Geddes, p. 94. 

t Brace, iii. p. 355. ** In person be was very tall and stronj^, bnt lean 
ftom continual labour and abstinence. He was red-fticed, whicb Teller 
•tys proceeded flrom tbe reUgioos warmtii of bis beart." 
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who had been eonMcrmted at Liabon as head of the Ethiopiaii 
choich. On hia appearance at Gongora, the monastery 
founded by Paez, he was ^pracioualy received by the kioff 
who placed him on his nsht-hand on a throne equal in 
height to his own, and fixed the day for taking the oath of 
•ttbmtssion to the See of Rome. 

On the 1 1th of February, 1636, this ceremony was com- 
pleted with great ostentation and parade. The new patri- 
arch, as a mark of his superiority to the abuna, preached a 
sermon in the Portuguese lan^age on the supremacy of the 
chair of St. Peter over all Chnstian oommunitiea. He took 
pains, at the same time, to adorn his harangueu with many 
Latin quotations ; a display of scholarship which is said to 
have bad a wonderful effect on the minds of the king and 
his courtiers, not one of whom understood a word either of 
Latia or Portuguese. After a suitable declaration of hit 
frith and adherence to the religion of the West, Sodnios, 
with the New Testament spreid open .before him, proceeded 
to take the following oath : — " AVe, Sultan Segued, emperor 
of Ethiopia, do believe and confess that St. Peter, prince of 
the Apostles, was constituted by Christ our Lord head of the 
whole Christian church ; and that he gave him the princi* 
Bality and dominion over the whole world by saying to him» 
Thau art Puer^ awi Ufon this rock mil I build my church , 
«fid / vfiMgioe utUo ihee the key 9 of the kingdotm of heaven t 
and again, when he said. Keep my sheep. Also we believe 
and confess that the pope of Rome, lawfully elected, js the 
true successor of St. Peter, the apostle, in ^vemment ; 
that he holdeth the same power, dignity, and pnmacy, in the 
whole Christian church : And to the holy fiither Urban, the 
•ighth of that name, by the mercy of God, pope, and our 
lord, and to his successors in the government of the churcht 
we do promise, offer, and swear true obedience, and with 
humility aubject at his feet our person and empire. So help 
Uf God» and theae holy gospels before us !*'* 

* 0«ddM*i Cbnrch History of Ethtop'St P- S^; Ludolfi Hist. Bihtop. 
lib. )ii. c. 13. Tbe patriarch in his aennon introduced the fbUowinf 
tta»Mi«nt :-^* There are four principHl chaira in the world, which are as 
the tair rivers that flow out of Paradise, or aa the four uiiiveraal 
wiD#B, or w the four elements ; but above all the chair of St. Peter has 
tlis dignity at)d prinacy ; and in the second place that of 8t. Mark tt 
Ifnandrla : In the third place that of 8t. John: In the fourth that of 
naunHi, wbicli was else fli. Psitr's, flron wUoii four aU tlis sUmi 
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This act of submission on the part of the king was fol* 
lowed by a similar ceremony, as applied to the princes, 
governors, officers, ministers, and monks, who did '* promise, 
offer, and swear the same obedience." The duties of the 
day were concluded with an excommunication pronounced 
by Mendez against those who should at any time violate 
their oaths. He likewise issued two proclamations, the one 
prohibiting all Abyssinian priests from performing any 
ecclesiastical office before they had presented themseWee 
officially to him ; and the other commanding all the subjects 
of the empire, upon pain of death, to embrace popery, and 
to discover all such as adhered to their ancient religion ; 
enjoining also the observance of Lent and Easter according 
to the Roman manner and time. 

Haying the royal power tr^Yisferred to his hands for aH 
ecclesiastical purposes, the patriarch did not fail to employ 
it for the accomplishment of his own views. He directed 
that all the clergy should be reordained, and their churches 
consecrated anew ; that all persons, children and adults, 
should be rebaptized ; that the moveable feasts and fasts 
should be reduced to toe calendar of Rome ; and finally, that 
circumcision, polygamy, and divorce, should be abrogated 
for ever. It was moreover announced that all questions 
arising from the discussion of such matters, and wmch were 
formerly understood to belong to the jurisdiction of civil 
courts, should thereafter be decided at his tribunal ex* 
elusively. 

Imboldened by success, the patriarch attempted to secara 
a permanent revenue for the Catholic priesthood, arising 
from a territorial domain. It is however a fundamental law 
of the Abyssinian monarchy that all the land belongs to the 
king, and that no property of this nature shall be permanently 
▼ested in the church ; siich portions as are set apart for the 
maintenance of the national religion being resumable at 
pleasure, and always under the management of lay com* 
missioners appointed by the crown. It happened that a 
nobleman at court, much respected for his rank and services, 
had been put in possession of some fields wkidi were 
formerly occupied by a Romish monk, who, instead of ap* 
pealing to the civil authority, carried his cause befora the 

bishops are 4erive4.'* This ha described as a canoo of Uis Cooacll of 

89 
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^oeletmitieal Cribima] of If endez. This prelate mmnumed 
Ihe grandee to appear at hia jadgment-seat, and to answer 
lo the charge brought against him by the coroplainer v and 
upon the other refusing to comply^ he condemned him in his 
absence, and gave sentence that be should forthwith restore 
4be dispQted grounds. 

Failing in obedience to this unwonted decision, the chief 
heard himaelf excommunicated in church one day while 
attending the king, and without ceremony or reserve given 
c»ver, soul and body, to the devii. The nobleman, though 
otherwise brave, was so much affected with the terms in 
which his doom was pronounced, that he instantly fell int« 
m swoon ; and it was not until the patriarch, at the inteiw^ 
cession of his majesty, consented to withdraw or modify 
the curse, that he completely recovered. The fierce zeal of 
Ihe bishop, and his systematic encroachment on the royal 
prerogative and common rif hts of the subject, contributed 
not a little to alienate the a&ctions of the people, the greal 
jnass of whom were still attached to the ancient form of 
worship. But their indignation was still more excited by 
uio^r instance of intemperate bigotry, as applied to th« 
body of a deceased monk, the supenorof the convetitat 
Devra libanos. One of the priests of the new order, finding 
that the corpse of the abbot now mentioned was intenrej 
under the altar at which he ofiiciRted, represented the 
ease to Mendez ; who instantly declared that the church 
was defiled by the burial of that heretical schismatic^ 
and suspended the celebration of divine worship till the 
remains were actually dug up and thrown out of the sacred 
edifice in a most indecent manner. A profound discontent 
spread throughout the whole country ; and from that moment 
toe friends of the old religion began to recover strengtlk 
while the Catholics wero very genendly regarded with hatrea 
M well as with terror. 

The king, though a sincere convert, could no longer refuse 
to sympathize with the just fears and resentment of his 
petals. He desired the patriarch to permit the use of the 
ancient liturgies of Ethiopia, which had been altered by 
Mfendez himself in every thing where they did not agree 
with the Reman ritual. With this requisition he was 
obliged to comply, because it seemed reasonable that men 
.should pray to God- in a language which they uodentoodf 
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Bather than in a fore^n tonene, the precise import of which 
they cduld not comprehend. But tbici concession to the 
wishes of the natives weakened the power of the European 
priests ; for no sooner were the former allowed to use their 
own books of devotion than they rejected the emendations 
of the stranger* and adhered exclusively to their wonted 
method. 

This cause, however, which at first engaged the attention 
only of churchmen, and a few of the more zealous members 
of the eourt, was finally decided in the field of battle. The 
governors of provinces, whose allegiance was bound to the 
throne by very weak ties, seized the occasion for breaking 
out into rebellion against Socinios ; regarding, perhaps, the 
breach that had been made on their ancient faith and con- 
stitution by a privileged body of foreigners as an attack on 
their national independence. Tecia Georgia, a son- in-law 
of the king, raised the standard of rebellion in Ti^6, de- 
claring his determination no longer to endure the Roman 
leliffion, but to defend the church of Alexandria to the utmost 
of his power. With the view at once of convincing his 
ooantrymen of his sincerity, and of precluding all possi* 
bility of reconciliation with his sovereign, he tore down the 
oracifiies from the walls of churches, defaced all the orna- 
ments which had a reference to the late innovations, and 
removed the figures of popish saints. He then called before 
hiffi Abba Jacob, his Catholic chaplain, and having stripped 
him of his sacerdotal vestments slew him with his own hand. 
This aet of violence was soon afterward severely pun- 
ished by the death of TecIa Georgia, who was taken 
Erisoner in battle, and who with his sister fell under the 
and of the executioner. But the suppression of one re- 
bellion only led to another more determined, until the finest 
parts of the empire were soaked with blood. At length the 
Dopes of the people were directed to Basilides or Facilidas, 
the king's eldest son, who to great military talent added 
niaeh- prudence and moderation. He was thought unfriendly 
to the Catholic party, because he did not espouse their 
cause ; yet he lived with the Jesuits on such a footing that 
they themselves knew not whether to calculate on his sup- 
port or his enmity. He kept one of them, Father Angelis,. 
oonetantly in his household, and treated him not only with 
mgpoct^ but also with confidence. He was besidesL sub* 
mMff lo hif piMnt ia aU things and naver oppoio4 M^ 
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of his measares for the ecclesiastical goreminent of the 
state. But it was observed, that, when he. received a pat- 
tering message from Urban VIIL, he did not think proper 
to return any answer ; while those who attempted to pene- 
trate his motives saw reason to conclude that he would not 
submit to the restraint imposed on the sovereign by the 
Portuguese missionaries, under the semblance of filial rev- 
erence for the head of the universal church. 

The expectation that Facilidas would put an end to the 
foreign influence which enthralled his father, induced some* 
of the subordinate officers to practise an undue severity 
towards tbe Romanists. When, for example, Serca Ghristos 
was appointed to the government of Gojam, a priest whose 
name was Za Selass^ was heard to say, ** There is an end 
of the Catholic faith in this province.'* Being called before 
the military ruler, he was forbidden to perform mass ac- 
eordinff to the form employed in Europe. To this otder he 
dutifully submitted ; but when he was desired to renoonco^ 
the doctrine of the two natures in our Saviour, he declared 
that this was a point of faith which be could not suirender, 
being convinced that Christ was perfect God and perfect 
man. Upon this the governor commanded that he should 
be put to death, and he was accordingly thrust through the 
body with numerous lances ; exclaiming, as long as he had 
strength to utter a word, ** God and man ! God and man !'* 

As we have mentioned the letter addressed by the pope 
to the Prince Facilidas, we shall, as it is not very long^ 
submit it to the consideration of the reader, who will observe 
that it recommends tbe use of strong measures for the 
support of orthodoxy. 

"Our most bblovbd son in Chkist, health and 
apostolical bbnbdigtion. 

*' The wealth of Nile floweth to the glory of your name ; 
and youj the son of the Ethiopic empire, do nrow up in the 
hopes of a most powerful principality. You do nevertheless 
understand, God having tauffht you, how miserable you had 
been had you not drunk of the streams of the gospel out of 
the fountain of tbe Catholic church, and if you had not, by 
adoring St. Peter in the Roman poutificate, been made the 
son of God, whose possession and werkmanship, the whole 
frame of heaven and earth, is in the Roman churdi« The 
wh<4e choir of reigning priests and of e b s di s ui natives de 
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tpplftnd the heir that is to rale in Ethiopia with Chnitian 
Tirttte ; rejoicing that a kingdom is prepared for yoa, oat of 
which jpour triumphant father, the sceptre of whose empire 
Is the rod of direction, does throu^ the divine assistanoe 
extirpate the synagogne of Satan. You having been eda* 
cated in the domestic imitation of sach splendid virtaes, and 
being in a part that draws the eyes of heaven and earth upon 
you, such counsels are expected from your wisdom as are to 
be like the lights of the holy spirit and the thunderbolts of 
the ^vine vengeance. And since it is thus, beloved son, you 
must not think of living at ease in your Atther*s palace, 
before you have made all Ethiopia throw itself at the feet 
•f St. Peter, that so they may find heaven in the Vatican : 
For the doctrines of the pope will not be only the hope of 
•alvation to you, but they will be also the author of quietness 
vid the safety of your dominions. We do embrace vou, 
most dear son, with the arms of apostolical charity, and do 
wish you an obedient people, and favourable angels amid 
the trophies of your arms and the joys of your prosperity ; 
and we do from the bottom of our heart impart our mtherly 
benediction to you. 

<« Dated at Rome at St. Peter^s, under the ring of the 
Fisherman, the twenty-eighth of December, 1630, in the 
seventh year of our pontificate.'** 

Socinios, aUrmed by the growing disaffection in his army, 
iesued a proclamation, the object of which was to relax some 
port of the severity imposed by the patriarch, and granting 
Mnong other indulgences permission to fast on Wednesday 
instead of Saturday, the latter being one of the ancient fes* 
tivals of the native church. Mendez, in a letter, the tone 
of which was neither mild nor prudent, remonstrated with 
his majesty on this exercise of power, — warned him that 
God would call him to the strictest account for this pre- 
sumption,— and reminded him of the words of Azarias, the 
chief priest, to King Uzziah, and of the punishment of lep* 
rosy which followM the royal encroachment on the eccle* 
•iastical function. The emperor found it necessary to 
modify the terms of his edict, and to limit it to three articles t 
first, that no liturgy unless amended or revised by the patri- 

*G«ddes*s Church Histoiy of Ethiopia, p. 367: Ludolfi Hist EtUop 
lik UL e. 10, 11, IS ; Bruee, vol. iU. p. 400.. 
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aicb shoald be uied in diTine flerrioe ; Mcondlj, that aH 
feasts, excepting Easter and those which depend npMi it, 
fihoald be kept according to the ancient compntation^ and 
thirdly, that whosoever chose might fest on Wednesday iii^ 
(itead of the last day of the week. But while making this 
concession he did not conceal from the prelate his displeasure 
at the application to him of the historical fact respecting 
' Azarias and Uzziah ; and suggested to his reverence, that 
as the Roman religion was intrcMUced into Abyssinia by the 
king, it might be altered iirom time to time by the same 
authority which at first established it. 

After this compromise Socinios engaged in war with the 
Agows of Lasta, a fierce people who occupied the strongest 
country in Abyssinia; and who, from the steep mountains 
on which they encamped, were wont to hurl stones on 
their invaders when attempting to make their way through 
f he passes. 

At first the emperor sustained severe losses, and his men, 
finding their arms constantly employed against their fellow- 
citizens, became disheartened, and did not conceal theiv 
aversion to such hostilities. Victory, indeed, at length de> 
clared in their favour, and thousands of the warlike Agows 
were left dead on the field; the sight of which suggested 
to the prince the following remarks, addressed by him to his 
father. *< These men whom you see slaughtered on the 

S round were neither pagans nor MohammMans, at whose 
eath we should rejoice : they were Christians, lately youf 
subjects and your countrymen, some of them your relations. 
This is not victory which is gained over ourselves. In killing 
these you drive the sword into your own entrails. How many 
have you put to an untimely death, and how many haveyoa 
yet to destroy ! We are become a proverb even among the 
mfidels and Moors for carrying on this war, and for aposta* 
tizing, as they assert, from the faith of our aneestors." 

His majesty made no reply, but went back disconsolate 
to Dancaz, where the victory appeared to be turned into 
mourning. The patriarch, who was displeased with his 
late proceedings, upbraided him with his indifference to the 
true faith, alleging that he had ceased to support it at the 
very moment Providence had put all his enemies under hia 
fieet. In his own defence the king recapitulated the bloody 
Dr^urs in which he had engaged for w Catholics, tl^e mynm 
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^rbo had been slain, and the chiefii who had been aaerificedi 
and ended by making known his resohition to pennit his 
people to choose their own religion Mendez now saw it 
expedient to relinquish his pretensions so far as to concede 
to the inhabitants of Lasta the privilege which they de* 
mended, because they h^d never professed themselves mem- 
bers of the Roman church ; but in regard to such as had 
acknowledged the supremacy of the pope, and received 
tbe communion from the hands of the Jesuits, he would 
not consent to grant the freedom of renouncing their 
engagements* 

it was no longer time to deliberate on minute points with 
a functionary who, it was manifest^ would have been con* 
tent with nothing short of absolute power in all matters 
apiritual and ecclesiastical. Socinios did not conceal from 
him, that the authority of government bad greatly dimin- 
ished in his hands, and that he must now act a decided 
part, or eonsent to be deprived even of the semblance of 
loyalty* He therefore issued the following proclamation, 
which at once threw down the fabric of the Roman ritual 
and hierarchy in Abyssinia, and removed the hope of ever 
again establishing it in that kingdom* 

" Hear us ! hear us ! hear us ! First of all we gave 
Tou the Roman Catholic fisuth, as thinking it a good one ; 
but many people have died fighting against it, as Julius, 
Gabriel, Tecla Oeorgis, Serca Chnstos, and finally these 
rude peasants of Lasta. Now therefore we restore to you 
the £uth of your ancestors : let your own priests say their 
mass in their own churches ; let tbe people have their own 
altars for the sacrament and their own liturgy, and let 
them be happy. As for myself I am now old and worn 
out with war and infirmities, and no longer capable of 
governing s I name my son Facilidas to reign in my 
place.*' 

This doeament was published on the fourteenth of Juntff 
1632, and in the month of September the king died. He 
was buried with great pomp in the church of Oafteta Jesus, 
which be himself had built ; professing to tbe hnt his pre^* 
ff^nce of the Roman creed, and hie attachment to the 
forms of that communion. But the Jesuits, considerin|f 

a;he catastrophe, and unmindfiil of the strenuous efforte 
\(if him during hie whole reigi| to establish tbeii isia* 
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gion, httfa demranced htm as an apotlate, Ibr |[Mi^ way to 
tiie demand of his sabjects to have their ancient ntnal re- 
stored. This judgment on their part is equally anjast and 
ungrateful. It ousht to have been remembered that, in the 
last years of his life, when left without a soldier to fight for 
their cause, he resigned his crown but retained hb belief; 
and it was not until he had quenched the fire of numerous 
insurrections in the best blood of his land, that he resolved 
to sheath his sword and confer liberty of conscienee. 

The young monarch, who had acted with so much dis- 
cretion during his father's reign, lost no time in giving 
Botice to the patriarch that he and his followers must forth- 
with quit Abyssinia. To accelerate this movement he at 
the same time informed Mendez that an abuna, consecrated 
at Alexandria, was already on his way to assume the eccle- 
siastical government of the kingdom ; and commanded thai 
the Jesuits should immediately repair from their convents 
in Gojam and Dembea to the establishment at Fremona, 
whence they misht more conveniently embark for India or 
Europe. The Catholics endeavoured to postpone their fate 
l^ofiertng new concessions and indulgences; butFaciiidae 
mformed them that it was now too late for negotiation, and 
recommended a speedy departure, lest they should be visited 
with evils which he might not have it in his power to avert. 

Finding all his arts unavailing, the patriarch began hie 
march towards the coast, accompanied by a large body of 
sacerdotal dependants, and guarded by a detachment of the 
royal troops. Still, hoping that someiiecident might tuia 
the tide of affairs to their (ulvantage, or that a reinforcement 
of Portuguese might arrive from the Eastern colonies to 
their relief, the monks made various attempts to retain a 
footing in the country, though in direct opposition to the 
orders of the king. As a last resource they threw them- 
selves on the protection of the Bahamagash^ who at that- 
period was in a state of rebellion, and therefore not in any 
degree disinclined to thwart tbe views of his sovereign. Bat 
they did not long enjoy the asylum provided for then hy the 
barbarian governor of the coast. Facilidas opened a eor» 
respondence with him, giving assurance not only of paidon 
but of fovour, if he would deliver into his hands the refirae* 
tory furiests who had so for abased his indolgenoe. The 
htkmf however henng pledged hie wMd te hie fseitib 
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Would no6*6bn8ent to give tbem up to the angry prince ; 
but, by a special refinement in the politics of humanity, he 
agreed to sell th^m all asnslaves to the Turks, v Tn return, 
accordingly, for a certain sum paid by the pasha of the 
neighbouring ports, Mendez, his priests, and his monks of 
an degrees, were consigned to captivity as the property of 
infidels. Two individuals onl}* were lefl behind, who 
longed to terminate a weary life by the honours of martyr- 
dom; an eipectation which was very soon realized. To 
prevent the recurrence of an evil from which so many suffer- 
ings and so much disquietude had arisen, the young em- 
peror concluded a treaty with the Moslem commanders at 
Suakin and Masuah, the object of which was to prevent any 
Portuguese from passing into Abyssinia. Tn short, both 
parties^ the Mohammedans and Christians, for their mutual 
safety, peace, and advantage, had resolved to exclude th« 
missionaries from both shores of the Red Sea.* 

After a considerable detention at Suakin, and the pay* 
9lent of a heavy ransom, the patriarch found his way to 
Goa, where he died ; having in vain' attempted to rouse the 
military officers in that settlement, the pope, and the powers 
of Europe, to make a great effort for th^ recovery of Ethio- 
pia. The letters and memorials which passed between him 
and Facilidas, in relation to the interests of the chiJrch, and 
ihh reasons for rostoring the ancient forms in Abyssinia, are 
very entertaining, and, at the same time, throw a valuable 
light on the views of both parties in reference to that most 
interesting of all subjects, the maintenance of a national 
faith. » In one of his epistles^ the emperor, aft^ complaining 
that the Jesuits denied the cup in the holy communion, re- 
baptized the people, treated the priests and deacons as if 
they were not in sacred orders, and even tore down their 
altars to be replaced by others of their own consecration, 
proceeds as follows : — 

" Your lordship, in being acquainted with this, will know 
the reason why you are turned out of your place which God 
and the emperor had bestowed on you ; and that the very 
stme emperor who sent for your lordship, and gave yon 
your authority, was the person that deprived you of it* 

* See GeddoB's Cbnreh History, p. 364M34 ; Ludolfl EOst. Etbiop. lib. 
iH. e. 13, dsc. ; Brace, Ui. p. 434. 

^ T 
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Wherefore tinee an . Alexantdrian abuna ia oA hiaway 
hither, and haa aent ua viord that he cannot be m the aame 
countrj. with a Roman patriaroh and fathera, we haTe 
ordered you to repair to Fjemohn, and there to remain. 
Aa to what yoar lordahip now oifera, whipb ia, that if the 
people of Ethiopia will but continue in the obedience of the 
Roman church, you will dispenae with them ais to all mat- 
tera which are not contrary to the faith : that comes too 
late now ; for how ia it possible for them to return to that 
which they have not only forsaken but do abominate, now 
that they have a tast^ of their old religion again ? Your 
lordahip farther desirea that we would asaemble our learned 
men to dispute with you, before you depart, about matters 
of faith. This also ought to have been done in the begin- 
ning. Besides, is that cause likely to be supported by ar- 
gumenta which has been maintained hitherto only by force 
and violence, by taking estates from some, and throwing 
othera into prison, and punishing a third class still more 
severely, and that for no other reason than becauae they 
would not embrace your faith ? And as if that had not been 
sufficient, you have dragged great multitudes out of the 
deserts, who would have been contented to live there upon 
herbs, and confined them . to prisons ; nay, the poor people 
that would have been glad to bury themselves in caves did 
not escape your persecution. Now what a barbarity would 
it be to go and tease poor people with arguments who have 
suiSered so much already ! It would surely be a very un- 
just thing both in the sight of God and man.'* 

This revolution in the church of Abyssinia occasioned 
great regret at Rome, although there were many who con- 
soled themaelves with the reflection that the disappointment 
had arisen, not from any aversion to the doctrine and rulea 
of the West, but solely from the pride, violence, and obsti- 
nacy of the Jesuit missionaries. It was therefore imagined^ 
that if men more conciliatory in their manners and less 
bigoted to external rites were sent out under proper auspices, 
there would be no doubt of ultimate success.. With this 
view six Capuchins, all natives of France and members of 
the reformed order of their founder, were despatched from 
Italy by the college de Propaganda Fide, armed with pro> 
tectiona from the grand seignior. Of these, two attempted 
t0 enter Ethiopia by landin|r at Magadoxo, on the ahore of 
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the Indian Ocean, who, after advancing a very shoit way 
into the country, were slain by the Galla, Two penetrated 
directly into Abyssinia, and were stoned to death ; but the 
remaining couple, informed at Masuah of the fate of their 
companions, instead of exposing themselves to similar de* 
struction, returned home with an account of their bad sue* 
cess. Even afler this, three other Capuchins were sent 
from Europe, who, on their arrival at Suakin, forwarded 
notice to Facilidas of their intention to visit his kingdom as 
ministers of the Roman church. He recommended 19 the 
.pasha to treat them according to their deserts ; who instantly 
ordered their heads to he struck, off, and stripped of the 
skin, which was sent to the capital for inspection, — the 
colour denoting that ^ they were Franks, and the tonsure 
affording the certainty of their being priests. No further 
attempt was made during many years to introduce Euro- 
pean missionaries into the Abyssinian monarchy.* 

But the seeds (^ discord, which were sown in that couutiy 
by the foreigners now expelled, soon grew up and greatly, 
annoyed the government. In the days of Yasous, the 

See Ladolf, Geddes, and Bruce, at the places already indicated ; the 
narratives of all the three being drawn flrom the same soureet the works 
of the missionaries. Th/b reader will peruse with pleasure the following 
abridgment of the occurrences metitioned in the text :— *' The Jesuits 
themselves deplore the fbtal indiscretion of their chief, who fbrgot the 
mildness of the gospel and liie policy of his order, to introduce witb 
hasty violence the liturgy of Rome and the Inquisition of Portugal. A 
new baptism, a new ordination was inflicted on the natives ; and they 
trembled with horror when the most holy of the dead were torn firom 
their graves, when the most illustrious of the living were excommunl- 
' cated by a foreign priest. In the defence of their religion and liberty the 
Abyssinians rose In arms with desperate but unHUccessAil seal. Five 
rebellions were extinguished in the blood of the insurgents, two abunas 
were slain in battle, whole legions were slaughtered in the field or suflb- 
eated jn their caverns ; and neither merit, nor rank, nor sex, could save 
firom an ignominious death the enemies of Rome. But the victorious 
monarch was finally subdued by the constancy of the nation, of his 
mother, of his son, and of his mo6t faiihflii IKends. Segued listened 
to the voice of piiy, of reason, perhaps of fear ; and bis edict of liberty 
of conscience instantly revealed the tyranny and weakness of the Jesuits. 
On the death of bis father, Basilides expelled the Latin patriarch, and 
restored to the wishes of the nation the fhith and the discipline of 
Egypt. The monophysittf churches resounded with a song of triumph, 
that the sheep of Ethiopia were now delivered from the hyenas of the 
West ; and the gates of that solitary realm were for ever shut against 
the arts, the science, and the fiinaticism of Europe.'*— DeeliTU and Fall, 
vcL, vUL p. 373. 
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grandson of Facilidas, 8om6 torbulent monks, for example^ 
attempted to embroil the kingdom -by theological disputes ; 
but a little wholesome restraint, accompanied with an un- 
bending firmness on the part of thd sovereign, prevented 
the rise of many evils which there was just g;round to uppre- 
bend from that quarter. 

At the time Bruce travelled in Abyssinia there was a 
convent of Franciscan friars in Upper Egypt, established 
about the end of the seventeenth century, for the protection 
of such Catholic Christians sis were supposed to have fled 
into Nubia and Sennaar when the patriarch was driven out 
by the heir of Socinios. Every one interested himself in 
behalf of these fugitives, who were imagined to preserve the 
relics of a pure faith among the savage tribes on the banks 
of the Nile, far beyond the Cataracts. Pope Innocent XII. 
was so convinced of the truth of this story as to raise a con- 
siderable fund to support the expense of an Ethiopic mis- 
sion ; a convent was erected at Achmin, the ancient Pan- 
opolis, where the monks were to afford refreshment to those 
of their brethren who should return wei^ry and exhausted 
from preaching among the barbarians. They were en- 
trusted, besides, should an opportunity preser^t itself, with 
the care of penetrating into Abyssinia, in order to keep alive 
the embers of orthodox belief and discipline, until a proper 
season should come for converting the whole realm. ~ But, 
on inquiry, it was discovered that no Christians had taken 
refuge in any part of the country between Syfen^ and Don- 
gola, nor even on the higher parts of the river nearest the 
scene of persecution ; and it is admitted that all endeavours 
to convert the natives in the contiguous districts proved 
fruitless and unavailing. 

In the reign of Louis XIV. an effort was made by the 
Jesuits to repair the mischief which Alphonse Mendez bad 
done, and to introduce once more into Ethiopia the prin- 
ciples of their institution. Father Fleurian was authorized 
by the celebrated De la Chaise, the king's cdnfessor, to 
instruct the consul-general at Cairo, to send into Abyssinia 
a proper person to negotiate with the emperor, and to pave 
the way for an embassy to Paris. The grand monarque at 
the same time took upon himself the protection of the 
intended mission, and solicited, through Cardinal Jansen» 
the concurrence and advice of the pope. Yerseau, who wik« 
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employed as his envoy on this occasion, informed his holi- 
ness that his majesty^ who took a great interest in the suc- 
cess of this pious undertaking, had fixed his eyes on the 
Jesuits as the best qualified for discharging a duty at once so 
delicate and arduous. Innocent dissem|^ied : he extolled in 
the most magnificent terms the king's great zeal for the ad- 
▼anceroent of religion, approved the choice he had made, 
and praised the resdtution of the preachers. Bat it soon 
appeared that, notwithstanding this flattering language, he 
had no intention either to gratify the disciples of Loyola, or 
to comply with the wishes of the French sovereign ; for 
without communicating his views to the one or the other, 
he appointed the superior of the Franciscans to be his legate 
a latere to the emperor of Abyssinia, providing him with 
presents to that prince and the chief noblemen of his coutt. 
At this period Maillet was in Egypt, the representative 
of the French government, and eagerly employed in endeav- 
ouring' to accomplish the purposes of his royal master. 
Various intrigues ensued which we shall not take time to 
describe ; it l^ing sufRcient to mention that the dark and 
laboured policy ef the two rival orders terminated at length 
in the selection of Poncet, a medical practitioner, and of 
Brevedent, a Jesuit friar, who consented' to attend him as 
his servant. Yasous, at the epoch in question, was threat- 
ened with a mortal disease, and had 'sent a special messen- 
ger to Cairo to obtain the aid of a European physician ; and 
ence an opportunity was created for introducing a disguised 
priest into the very centre of the Abyssinian provinces. But 
Brevedent died before the journey was completed ; while 
Poncet, aAer having administered successfully to the dis- 
tempered ruler, returned in due time, without attempting 
any thing in favour of the Catholic creed or the monachism 
of Spain. 

It would appear from several instances of persecution, 
which are recorded in the more recent annals of Ethiopia, 
that certain individuals, animated with zealforthe interests 
of religion, had from time to time made their way into the 
country, and were even favourably received at court. In 
the reign of Oustas, for instance, who mounted the throne 
in the year 1709, three priests were concealed in the prov- 
ince of Walkayt, to whom his majesty frequently repaired 
to hear mast and receive the commanion. Under the gov* 
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emment, however, of his guccessor, David IV., who Was tn 
ardent supporter of the Alexandrian rites of worship, in- 
formation was lodged against the heretical friars, and they 
were immediately brought to trial. The interrogation pro- 
ceeded as follows : Do you or do you not receive the deci- 
sions of the Council of Chalcedon as a rule of faith ? And 
do you believe that Leo the pope lawfully presided at it and 
regularly conducted it? To this the prisoners answeced 
without reserve, that they looked upon the Council of Chal- 
cedon as the fourth general cotincil, received it as such, and 
held its decisions as a rule of faith ; and were moreover 
aatislied that Leo lawfully and regularly presided at it, as 
being head of the Catholic church, successor to Saint Peter, 
and Christ's vicar. upon earth. Upon this a general shout 
was heard from the whole assembly, mixed with cries to 
stone them, — ^< Whoever throws not three stones is accursed, 
and an enemy to Mary ?** Ropes were instantly fastened 
round the necks of the monks, and they were dragged to a 
place behind the church of Abbo, where they were, according 
to their sentence, stoned to death, suffering with meekness 
and resignation after the example of the first martyrs.* 

When Pearce Was in Abyssmia, about twelve years ago, 
a certain latitudinarianism seems to liave pr(^vailed ; for, 
besides an open schism among the members of the Greek 
church themselves, there was a Roman party, whose voice 
commanded some respect in the public deliberations. It is 
true that the English seaman is not the best authority in 
matters of religion, so far as we regard nice distinctions in 
points of faith ; but from his narrative of facts, which ap- 
pears honest and unbiased, it becpmes perfectly manifest 
that the theological school of Alexandria no longer eujoyted 
an undisputed pre-eminence. 

Fifteen years had passed amid insurrections and civil 
broils, during which no abuna or metropolitan was conse- 
crated for Ethiopia ; and at length, when Mohammed All 
did listen to the entreaties of his Christian neighbours to 
supply them with a spiritual head, he and the patriarch 
seem to have consulted their own views rather than the 
ca,u8e of the gospel in the selection of a priest to fill that 
high office. Nor was this favour obtained altogether gratui- 

* Bruee^ vol. iv. p. 60. 
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Ibusly; on the contrary, the Ras proclaimed by beat, of 
drum that every governor of a village throughout his domin- 
ions should collect from his tenants two dollars each, in 
h^rd money, cloth, or s^It, and the larger towns from ^en to 
twenty each, as a subscription to pay the expenses of bring- 
ing his reverence from Egypt. In this manner ten thousand 
dollars were soon collected, and a party of priests d^opatched 
Hith some Mohammedans, bearing a present of fourteen 
slaves and several pieces of the finest Abyssinian cloth to 
Ali Pasha. We give an account of the holy man^s jecep- 
tion in the words of Mr. Pearce : ' 

On the 23d January, 1816, ** the. Ras with his army and 
all the priests of the country went to meet the abuna at 
Bola; in the afternoon, as they again entered Cheliiiit, 
every thing appeared in an uproar. I nev« before beLeld 
such a multitude of people assembled. The mountuns 
around Ohelicut were covered with them. Gangs of priests 
and monks, some in white and some in yellow dresses, were 
seen in the different quarters, while thousands of other 
orders, dressed in their sheep-skins, kept moving along the 
sides of the mountains, apparently like large Hocks of sheep. 
Numerous chiefs with their armies held different situations 
On the heights, all moving in confusion, their lances glit- 
tering in the air ; and the manner in which they strove by 
shoving Against each other to advance as near as they could 
to the patriarch, appeared like a close battle ; numbers were 
trodden to death. The Ras rode on a mule with his horse- 
men in the rear of the abuna. Th« multitude of priests, 
with all the ornaments of their respective churches, were 
at some distance- in front; and in their rear before the 
abuna, a number of people with large ploughmen's whips 
were continually whipping to keep ffie road clear.*'* 

If the character given of this prelate has not been darkly 
coloured by matice or fear, we must conclude that he 
was very little quzUified either for the arduous duties of his 
station, Or to extend the reign of meekness and charity 
among the turbulent people whose spiritual interests were 
committed to bis superintendence. His insolence on some 
occasions proceeded beyond all bounds, not exempting even 
the head of the government from his wrath and contome- 

* Fearers life and Adveatures,^ vol. ii. p. 61. 
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lies. He kept the Has at his door more than a quarter of 
an hour waiting for an audience ; and when at length b« 
was admitted, the communication made by him was so disa- 
greeable that the old priest struck the interpreter on the 
mouth, and commanded him never to exercise his office 
again. The warlike chief was grieved and incensed to a 
high degree. **The tongue of that abuna,*' said he, "has 
speared me to the heart ; I cannot resent ; I am bound Oy 
my religion to bear it ; still I think we are rather a weak- 
minded people."* 

As a long interval had elapsed without the ministrations 
of a metropolitan, a multitude of clergy and of all other 
classes assembled at the dwelling of the bishop ; but, before 
he would consecrate new altars, ordain priests and deacons, 
or admit any one to the privileges of the Christian church, 
he commanded a proclamation to be issued, declaring that, 
according to the practice established by former abunas, 
every man who wished to be retained in his office must pay 
four pieces of salt. A similar return was expected for ad- 
mission to the lowest order of clerical functionaries ; and 
all the people, with their young children who had not been 
confirmed by ' the late patriarch, were required to pay one 
piece. More than a thousand priests and deacons were or- 
dained the first day ; many of ^ whom entered upon a profes- 
sion for which they were very ill prepared, with the sole 
view of securing an exemption from military service. 

The abuna next proclaimed throughout all Abyssinia, 
that no men should be considered" a priest who did not bind 
himself by a formal oalh to receive all the articles of the 
Coptic creed, and to submit to the discipline of the Alex- 
andrian communion ; and, further, that none of the sacra- 
ments should be administered in any of their churches until 
the clergy had renounced, in a manner equally solenm, all 
the errors of the Greek and Roman faith. I'his measure 
threw the whole ' country into commotion. The adherents 
of the Egyptian ritual had already united to enforce the 
commands of their superior ; the members of the -Greek 
church likewise arrayed themselves in a formidable body to ' 
oppose the injunction ; while those of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion, whose number was small, were content to act 

* PearM, voL U. p. 64. 
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on the defensive. AfteT a vain attempt at an accommoda- 
tion, Tage burst out on all sides ; and every priest held up 
his cross, about to lead his people to protect their own altars, 
or to overthrow those of their opponents. Before the actual 
effusion of blood, however, it was agreed among the leaders, 
that such as held the established belief should be permitted 
to follow their own mode of worship ; but that they should 
not be entitled to share in the blessing or protection of the 
aouna, and should be considered as an inferior caste. To 
this humiliating arrangement the multitude, as might have 
been expected, showed the utmost aversion, and became 
more furious than ever against their ecclesiastical ruler. In 
the end he found himself obliged to grant a general tolera- 
tion, without any infringement of the rank and privileges 
which wen^ secured to the people by their civil constitution. 

Pearce obtained through the exertions of Mr. Salt some 
Ethiopic psalters, to be distributed among the Abyssinians, 
and if possible to get in exchange for them some copies of 
their scriptures. The superstitious people, he tells us, not 
only found fault with the print being too small, and with the 
sacred names because they were not done in red ink ; but 
the perfect similarity of the books made them suppose that 
they had been completed by some supernatural agent. 
Those, however, who possessed any degree of knowledge, 
readily admitted that they far excelled their own manu- 
scripts. The Englishman does not conceal that, although 
many were disposed to accept his volumes as a present, he 
could not obtain any thing in exchange. Having procured 
a mule, he went, somewhat in the character of a pedler, to 
the different monasteries, hoping to dispose of his psalters 
to some advantage ; but the monks, who were not inclined 
t6 become merchants, found many faults with the workman- 
ship, and it was not until they discovered the sheets might 
be had for nothing, that their eyes opened to their merits and 
to the expediency of receiving them as a gift. He acknow- 
ledges that he was occasionally remunerated by the presenta^ 
tion of a sheep, a goat, or a little honey ; but adds that 
such things are customary even on a common visit.* 

There is n(r small difficulty in ascertaining the dogmas 
of the Abyssinian church, in regard to those points of the* 

* Pearoe, vol. ii. p. 199 
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ology which occupy the first station in the articles of i^ 
other Christian communions. In the works on ecclesias- 
tical history to which we hiive occasionally made reference, 
there are several symbols or compends of faith, whence the 
curious reader may derive the requisite information. The 
volume of Dr. Geddes, in particular, contains an ** Account 
of the Habassin Religion and Customs, composed by Zagi^ 
Zaba the King of Ethiopia's ambassador, and written with 
his own hand at Lisbon."* Perhaps the envoy's notions 
were in some degree influenced by the position which he 
occupied in Europe ; it being manifest that there is a striking 
coincidence between his tenets and those of the court to 
which his master had sent him. But the document, not- 
withstanding, possesses great value as a^ memorial of the 
progress made by the Jesuit missionaries in the arduous task 
of inducing a semi-barbarous people to relinquish, even for 
a time, the doctrines which they had received from their 
fathers. 

In Ludolfs Commentary there is a confession of faith 
attributed to the Emperor Claudius, who reigned about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and which he describes as the 
belief of his ancestors, and of the flock within the precincts 
of his kingdom. ** We believe in one God, and in his only 
Son, Jesus Christ, who is his Word and his Power, his 
Counsel and his Wisdom ; who was with him before the 
world was created. But in the last days he came to us, — 
not, however, that he might leave the throne of his divinity, 
— and was made man of the ^oly Ghost and of the hqly 
Virgin Mary, and was baptized in Jordan in his thirtieth 
year ; and was perfect man ; and was hanged on the wood 
of the cross in the days of Pontius Pilate ; suffered, died^ 
and was buried, and rose again the third day ; and after- 
ward on the fortieth day he ascended with glory into heaven, 
and sitteth on the right hand of his Father. And he shall 
come again with glory to judge the quick and the dead, and 
of his kingdom there shall be no end. And we believe in 
the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of life, who proceedeth 
irom the Father. And we believe in one baptism for the 
remission of sins. And we look for the resurrection of the 
dead, for eternal life to come."t 

* Page 81. 

t Lndolfl Com. d. 2S7 ; Jowstt's Cbrlstian Baseaicbcs, p. 176. 
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We must content .oaraelves with referring to a -modern 
work,-for a view of the latest creed or confession issued for 
the use of the Ethiopian Christians. This document is 
entitled, " Instructions of Mark, Patriarch of Alexandria, 
addressed to the Abyssinian churches, on points of religion 
at present controverted in Abyssinia." It was written iii 
Arabic, but immediately translated into the ecclesiastical 
language of the country by command of the Ras. The 
manuscript was obtained by Mr. Salt from Welled Selass^ 
the governor of Tigrd, and was rendered into English by 
the late Professor Murray, for the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, the committee of which granted to Mr. Jowett per- 
mission to insert it in his Christian Researches.* ' 

These '* Instructions" of the patriarch are much too 
replete with controversy, and subtile distinctions in the 
mere use of words, to prove of any value as a guide to faith. 
They are occupied almost entirely with those unprofitable 
discussions respecting the nature of Christ, on which the 
Abyssinians have long wasted their boundless zeal and their 
small portion of learning; and which, when conveyed 
through the medium of a version, are equally unintelligible 
and incapable of abridgment. 

In tlie work of Father Lobo, who made a voyage to 
Abyssinia in the year 1622, and served in that country 
under the celebrated Mendez, we have a brief account of 
the pious usages of the people. Incensed by their bigoted 
attachment to the customs of their ancestors, he denounces 
their religion as a mixture of Christianity with Jewish and 
Mohammedan superstitions. He admits, however, that they 
retain th6 belief of the principal mysteries of our faith ; that 
they celebrMe with a great deal of piety the sufierings and 
death of our Lord ; reverence the cross ; pay a profound 
devotion to the blessed Virgin, the angels, and the saints; 
observe the festivals, and pay a strict regard to Sunday. 
Every month they commemorate the Assumption of the 
Yirgin Mary ; and are of opinion that no Christians beside 
themselves have a true sense of the greatness of the mother 
of Godj or render the honours which are due to her name. 
There are some tribes among them by whom the crime of 
•wearing by her is punished with the forfeiture of goods, 

4 FlkgeUa. 
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and even with the lois of iife. Every week they keep a 
feast in honour of the apostles and angels ; they come to 
mass with great devotion, and love to hear the Word of God ; 
they receive the sacrament often, but do not always prepare 
themselves for it by confession. < The severity of their fasts 
is equal to that of the primitive church ; in Lent they never 
eat till after sunset ; and their abstinence is the more rigid, 
because milk and butter are forbidden to them. No reason 
or plea of necessity can procure for them permission to eat 
flesh ; and, as their country produces hardly any fish, they 
are compelled to exist on roots and pulse only. 

There is no nation, he adds, where excommunication 
carries greater terrors than among the Abyssinians ; a cip> 
cumstance which gives the priests great power oyer them, 
as they frequently exert their spiritual authority foir personal 
purposes not quite consistent with the utmost purity of mo- 
tive. They have certain opinions peculiar to themselves 
about purgatory, the creation of souls, and some other mys- 
teries. They repeat baptism, or the semblance of it, every 
^ear; retain the practice of circumcision; observe the 
Jewish Sabbath; abstain from eating all those animals 
which are forbidden by the Mosaical law; ahd brotheni 
•spouse the widows of their brothers, according to the pre- 
cept of the same ancient institute. 

The churches,' at the period under consideration, were 
extremely iiumeroi;s in the larger town^ and even in vil- 
lages. So close to each other were the religious houses, 
that the monks chanting the service in one could hear their 
brethren similarly employed in some adjoining edifice. They 
sing the Psalms of David, of which, as well as the other 
parts of Holy Scripture, they have an exact translation in 
their own lan^age ; rejecting none which Roman Catholi<^ 
esteem canonical except the Books of the Maccabees. 

There is something fantastic in their mode of conducting 
Divine.8ervice. Their musical instruments are little drums, 
which they hang about their necks and beat with both their 
hands ; and this exercise is performed even by the chief men 
as well as by the gravest of their ecclesiastics. They have 
sticks likewise with which they strike the ground, accompany- 
ing the blow .with a motion of their whole bodies. They 
begin their devotions by stamping with their feet on the floor, 
and playing gently on the diiuns ; but when they become 
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wann and apimated they leave off beating, and proceed to 
leap, dance, and clap their hands, straining their voicea at 
th^ same time to the highest pitch, till at length they have 
a greater resemblance to an infuriated crowd than to a reli- 
gious assembly. For this manner of worshipping they 
quote the psalm of David, "O clap yc^r hands, all ye 
nations" . 

The statement of Lobo, as to the great number of 
churches in Abyssinia, is folly confirmed by the narrative 
of Bruce, who remarks that in the most confined landscape 
the traveller may see at one view five or six of those struc- 
tures. Every great man who dies thinks that he atones for 
ail his wickedness if he leaves a fund for the erection of a 
place of wx)rship. The king builds many ; it being customary 
to commemorate any success in the field of battle by rearing 
a temple to the service of God. The situation is always 
chosen near a running water, for the convenience of the 
priests, who, in respect to the periodical purifications and 
ablutions, strictly observe the Levitical law. It is usual 
also to surround these buildings with beautiful trees and 
flowering shrubs ; so tha( the country oves much of its 
picturesque appearance to the taste displayed by the ecclesi- 
astical architects. > 

All the churches, we are told, are>of a round form with 
thatched roofs ; ^ir summits are perfect cones ; the out- 
side is encircled by a number of wooden pillars, being trunks, 
of the cedar-tree, placed* so as to support the edifice ; and as 
the roof projects about eight feet beyond the walls, an agree^ 
able walk or colonnade is thereby foitned, which proves of 
mat use in hot or rainy weather. The inside is divided 
into several apartments^ nearly according to the directions 
which are given in the Law of Moses. The first is a circle 
somewhat wider than the inner one : here the congreffation 
say their prayers. Within this is a square which is divided 
by a vail or curtain, corresponding to the Holy Place and 
the Holy of Holies in the Jewish Tabernacle. The latter 
is so narrow that none but the priests are admitted into it. 

It has been already observed that the Abyssinians prac- 
tise circumcision ; a rite which they maintain was not 
borrowed from the Jews, but derived from their own neigh- 
bours the descendants of Ishmael. Much controversy has 
existed as to the reason and Authority of this usage* for the 
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details of which we refer to the volumes of Brace and the 
disaertations of Le Grand.* 

In regaid to the precise object of the annual ceremony of 
bathing in remembrance of our Saviour's baptism, much 
doubt continues to prevail. The Jesuits insist that it is a 
regular and formal repetition of the sacrament ; and if the 
description giv^n of it by Alvarez were to be literally re« 
ceived, we should find it necessary to admit their conclusion. 
But the Roman missionaries laboured under « deep preju- 
dice affainst the native clergy, and are suspected to have 
failed m their wonted accuracy in their notices of the Abys* 
ainian ritual. The account supplied by Bruce is not liable 
to the same objection. It is as follows : ** The small river 
running between the town of Adowa -and the church had 
been dammed up for several days ; the stream was scanty, 
80 that it scarcely overflowed. It was in some places three 
feet deep, in some perhaps four, or a little more; Three 
large tents wfere pitched the morning before the Feast of 
the Epiphany; one on the north for the priests to repose- 
in dunng the intervals of the service, and, besides this, 4me 
to communicate in : on the south there was a third tent, for 
the monks and priests of another church to rest themselves 
in their turn. About twelve o'clock at night the monks and 
priests met together, and began their prayers and psalms at 
the waterside, one party relieving the other. At dawn of 
day the governor. Welled Michael, came hither with pome 
soIdierB to raise men for Ras Michael, then on his march 
against Waragna Fasil, and sat down on a small hill near 
the river ; the troops all skirmishing on foot and on horse- 
back around them. As soon as the sun began to appear, 
three large crosses of wood were carried by three priests 
dressed in their sacerdotal vestmentsj and who coming 
to the side of the river dipped the cross into thsL wateic ; 
and all this time the firing, skirmishing, and praying went 
on together. The priests with the crosses returned, one of. 
their nutdber carrying before them something less than an 
English quart of water in a silver cup or chalice. When 
they were about fifty yards from Welled Michael, that 
general stood up, and the priest took as much water as he 
oould hold in his band and sprinkled it upon his head, hold- 

* LoOo^s Voysf e to AbyMbUa, with Le Grand's DissertatkSMk 
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ing the cup at tiie same time to his mouth to taste ; after 
which the priest receivsed it back again, saying, * May God 
bless you I' Elach of the three crosses were then bro^ght 
forwaid to Welled Michael, and he kissed them. The cere- 
mony of sprinkling the water was then renewed to all the 
great men in the tent, all cleanly, dressed* Some of them, 
not contented with aspersion; received the water in the 
palms of their joined hands and drank it ; more water was 
brought for those who had not. partaken of the first; and 
after the whole of the governor's company was sprinkled, 
the crosses returned to the river, their bearers singing hal- 
lelujahs, and the skirmishing and firing continuing."* 

The same ceremony was performed on the traveller him- 
self who, however, declined to drink from the sacred cup. 
The people meanwhile crowded to the bank of , the stream, 
where two or three hundred boys, of the order of deacons, 
threw water upon them. Afterward horses, mules, asses, 
armour, pots, and platters. Were brought for purification, 
and the scene ended in a mixture of holy joy and unbridled 
riot., Bruce positively denies that the baptismal form of 
words was used in any instance on- the occasion now 
described. 

The Abyssinians receive the holy sacraikient in both kinds. 
The loaf is unleavened, and instead of wine they use dried 
grapes bruised, with the husk and stones as they grow, and 
so thick, as to resemble marmalade. It b put into the mouth 
with a spoon. The pieces of bread given to the communis 
cants are lar^e in proportion to their rank, and are literally 
stufifed into the mouths of the recipients by the priest, some- 
times at the risk of suffocation. After receiving, a pitcher 
of water is brought forward, of which the worshippers in 
their turn take a large draught ; then engage some time in 
silent prayer with their faces turned to the wall. 

Le Grand labours assiduously to prove that the clergy of 
Abyssinia believe in transubstantiation, although he oon- 
sic^rs their form of words, and perhaps even their official 
authority, as radically defective. Ludolf, on the contrary,^ 
maintains that in their notions of the Eucharist they coin- 
cide with the Protestants : admitting, however, that their 
language is extremely ambiguous, 

* Travels, vol v. p. 12. 
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Tban is no unaiimuty among the Abyanmum on the 
•object of a middle state, <Mr the conditi<m of the aooi between 
deaih and the resuncctioii. Owinor to the ignorance in 
theological matteis of those persons to whom we are 
indebted for the most recent information respecting that 
coontiy, it is extremely difficult to determine the opmions 
which are actually held by the clergy. Bat if we form a 
judgment on this point firom the litargies used in public 
wonhip, we shall find all doubt removed as to their com« 
plete coiiv;idence with the doctrines of Christian antiquity, 
relatiTe to paradise or the place of safe-keeping, where the 
spirits of men await their final doom at die last day. Whoa 
any person dies, alms are given and prayers are ctfend for 
the souls of the departed; a practice which would have no 
meaning did they believe that the individuals for whom they 
make entreaty are already in the presence of God, and in 
tiie full possession of eternal happiness. In their daily ser- 
vice they say, ** Remember, O Lord, the souls of thy ser- 
vants, our father Abba Matthias, and the rest of our saints, 
Abba Salama, and Abba Jacob." In another place they use 
these words, ** Remember, O Lord, the kings of Ethiopia, 
Abreha and Atzbeha, Caleb, and Guebra MascaL" And 
aeain, " Release, O Lord, our father Antonios and Abba 
Macarius."* 

The following prayer \b more general, and contributes to 
place the question in a clearer pomt ot view: — ** Remember 
iikewise, O Lord, the priests and laymen ; grant. Lord, that 
their souls may repose in the bosom of the saints Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; send them into that hiq>py place where 
refreshing waters may be found ; into that paradise of de- 
lights from whence are banished all sighs, sadness, and sor- 
row of heart, and where they may rejoice in the light of thy 
saints. Remember, O Lord, our frithers and our brethren 
who have died in the true faith ; give them rest with thy 
saints, and with those whom we have now commemorated ; 
give rest to sinners, and remember those who have made these 
offerings, and those for whom they tre made. Remember, 
O Lon^ those who have died in the true faith of our fathers 
and our brethren ; grant that their souls may rest with the 
faints and the just ; conduct them and asseQible them in « 

* Bruoe, voL v. p. 9S. 
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pleasant place near cool and living water, in a paiadise of 
delight, and with those whose names we have now re- 
peated.*'* 

We shall not ^nter into the topics controverted by Le 
Grand, who maintains that the Abyssinians practise auric- 
ular confession, invocation of saints, and extreme unction. 
Their usages perhaps justify the inferences of the Friench- 
man, while the abstract opinions collected by Ludolf would 
unquestionably lead to an opposite conclusion. But jin our 
ey^s the facts with which we are supplied, through the me- 
dium of their several works, possess their principal- value 
from the circumstance that they show thd state of Chris- 
tianity at the time it was first introduced into Ethiopia ; 
such bekig the unchangeable nature of habits, manners, and 
customs in the East, that the lapse of a thousand years pro^ 
duces hardly any alteration. For example, the traveller in 
Arabia at the present day witnesses, in the employments and 
mode of living which characterize the people, a scene little 
different froo^ that which might have been seen in the age 
of the patriarchs Abraham and Isaac. There are the same 
pastoral pursuits, the same hospitality, the same dwelling in 
tents, and the same predatory alarma which oftener than 
once called the father of the faithful into the field of battle, 
and rendered the quiver and the bow necessary implements 
in the house of every shepherd. Even the powerful iniQu- 
ence of European commerce and enterprise has not reached 
the bosom of their deserts, nor produced any material inno- 
vation on their wonted manners. The camel, loaded with 
the spices and balm of the ** far country," still makes his 
periodical journey over the sandy waste, and thereby con- 
nects, in the links of a commercial intercourse, the be^n- 
ning of which cannot now be traced, the banks of the Indus 
with the shores of the Red Sea. 

The same perpetuity exists in their opinions and belief, 
wherever they have been exempted from the direct operation 
of conquest. Their tenets and worship are those which 
they received from their fathiers ; and m this respect the 
Abyssinians appear to manifest the sam^ tenacity of estab- 
lishod usages, whether of thought or of action, and the same 
zelnctance to change, which distinguish their neighbours on 

* LecOfsniTs Disaertatioa in Lobo. 
U2 
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the eaatem side of the Gulf. From the date at whiA Pra- 
mentius carried to them the seeds of the gospel down to the 
arrival of the Portuguese, there is an interval of nearly 
twelve hundred years ; but during that period they were not 
exposed to any such disturbance from the lirrival of strangezB 
as would unsettle their creed, or interfere with the forms of 
their rehgious service. Hence, we repeat, th^re is good 
ground for believing that the Christianity which the Euro- 
pean missionaries found in Abyssinia, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, preserved the general features of the doctrine and prac- 
tice which they received from the disciple of Athanasius. 

In confirmation of the opinion now stated we shall men- 
tion a few particulars which, the more minutely they are 
considered, will contract a greater degree of interest in the 
view of a theological antiquary. ^ The first is the use of cir- 
cumcision, which, it is well known, was continued among 
Jewish converts long after the complete establishment of the 
gospel in the viirious cities of the Koman. empire. The ejc- 
ample of the apostles did not discountenance this usage as 
applied to the descendants of Abraham ; on the contrary, 
these holy men confined their reprehension to an undue 
confidence in its efficacy, and to the attempt made by some 
of their followers to extend its obligation beyond the limits 
of the ancient covenant. It is extremely probable, therefore, 
that in the days of Frumentius the ritual of Moses retained 
its authority so far as to justify certain practices which were 
afterward laid aside in the churches of the East and West^ 
The case of Timothy, recorded -by. St. Paul himself, might, 
in the estimation of a rude people disposed to outward cere- 
monies, seem to warrant more than a simple connivanee. 

The purifications of their priests, as we have already 
stated, may perhaps be traced to, the same source, and. be 
found also to rest on the usage of apostolical times. The 
laws, too, imposed Open women after childbirth, which bear 
80 close a resemblance to the Mosaical institution, were, it 
is probable, derived from the habits of the early Christians ; 
who, we may presume, could not be induced to regard sucli 
salutary practices as holding a place among the things which 
were to be abolished. 

But. we discover a still more remarkable circumstance in 
the observance of the Sabbath as well as of the Lord's Day, 
vi^ch no reader of ecclesiastical history requires to be 
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infonned was continued many generations among the fol- 
lowers of Christ. The intimate mixture of the primitive 
disciples with the Jews, who were, generally speaking, of 
the same extraction, almost njecessanly led to this union of 
sacred rites, in things of which both equally admitted the 
divine origin. It is not easy to determine when this rever- 
ential regard for the seventh day of the week was entirely 
laid aside by the Christians ; but from the conduct of the 
Abyssinians we may venture to conclude that, at the period 
they received our holy faith, the Sabbath was still sanctified 
as the rest of Jehovah, and held as preparatory to the more 
solemn duties of the succeeding day. The partial remission 
from toil and study, which is still enjoyed on Saturday in 
our public offices and schools, is the only relic of the ancient 
usage which so long combined the institutions of the law 
and the gospel, and taught the worshipper to. venerate the 
same great Being through the only two channels of revela- 
tion vouchsafed by Him to the human race. 

It has Usually been supposed that, admitting the accuracy 
of the Abyssinian legend which derives their religion and 
royal house from the visit paid to Solomon by the Queen of 
Sheba, the customs now described may be traced to a direct 
and positive intercourse with the Jewish people. But the 
story on wMch so weighty a structure is reared appears 
too slight to bear it ; and, after a due consideration of the 
question, we think it more probable that, when the gospel 
was carried into Ethiopia, it continued to retain, some of the 
external forms and practices with which it is known to have 
been invested during the first and second centuries. This 
conclusion derives no small support from the fact, that the 
principles of chronology which the Abyssinians retain are 
those which were held by the whole Christian church in 
those primitive ages ; reckoning five thousand five hundred 
years firom the creation to the birth of Christ, instead of 
four thousand and four, according to the calculation of the 
modem Jews. This peculiarity is mentioned by Bruce/ 
who remarks that, " in the quantity of this period they do 
not agree with the Greeks, nor with other eastern nations, 
who reckon A608i The Abyssinians adopt the even num- 
ber 6500, casting away the odd eight years ; but whether 
this was done for ease of calculation or for some better rear 
•on. there is now neither book nor tradition that can teach 

U2 
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m.'** - Hoi wf^ttm of dates it is manilMt cooM not here 
been obtained firom Menilec, the fidded son- of Solomon hj 
tbe qnem of the Sooth ; it ooold not have been intndaoed 
bj the Jews during their short aseendencjin a pait of 
Ethiopia, became, being disqipointed as to the eoming of 
the Mesiiah, they had already relinqiiiahed it and adopted » 
more linuted scheme of chronology ; hence, we are neces- 
sarily brooght to the conclnsien, that together with the 
principle of the ffospel they received the calculations as to 
the age of the wond which were then held and taoglit br all 
Christian divines. Their remote stoation protected them 
afterwaid £rom the innovations, as well as exdoded them 
from the improvements, which maAed the p rogie ss of a thou- 
sand years in Europe and Western Asia. 

Before we conclude this brief sketch of the religions his- 
toiy and opinions of the Abyssinians, we shall mention the 
last attempt that has come to oor knowledge to revive 
among them the authority of the Roman chnrdi. In the 
year 1751, a mission was sent into their coontiy consisting 
of three Franciscan friars, named Remedio and If aitino of 
Bc^emia, and Antonio of Aleppo, who succeeded in pene- 
trating as fiir as Gondar, where they rose into great favour 
with Yasons the Second, as well as with the queen-mother 
and many of the principal nobility about court. An account 
of this enterprise is contained in a manuscript journal 
written in ItaJiaOj and now in the possession of Lord Va* 
lentia, who permitted Mr. Salt to publish a translation of it 
at the end of his Travek in Abyssinia. 

On first meeting with this narrative the latter was in- 
clined to doubt its authenticity, horn not- having seen any 
notice of such a mission in Mr. Brace's volumes ; but he sub« 
sequently ascertained several circumstuices which seemed 
to place its credit beyond dispute, especially the ooirect 
mention of the names which the two emperors, Bacuffa and 
Yasous, assumed on their accession to the throne. There 
is besides, in Brace's origuial memoranda, an observation 
which proves that his great friend Ayto Aylo had actually 

* In anochef work I have attempted to cxplala the iatrieades oTorien- 
tal ebronology^ with a .reference to the opinions of tbe Jew« tnd carty 
Christiana ; both of whom held the epoch mentioned in the text, and 
eoonted abom 5600 from the Creation to the birth of the Redoemv.- 
GoaiMsioii tjfSmend and Prttfau Sittory, vol. i. p. 4lhie6. 
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been won over to the Roman faith by one of these veij 
monks. It is incidentally noticed, ** that he had been con- 
verted by Father Antonio, a Franciscan, in 1766."* 

The memoir of Remedio is extremely interesting. After 
detailing the perils of their journey from Girgeh in Upper 
Egypt, and their correspondence with the. Abyssinian gov- 
emment, he relates, that on the 19th March, 1763, they 
arrived at Gondar, where they were received with great 
joy, and pleasantly lodged in the royal palace. On the fol- 
lowing day the emperor, who at that time resided at Kahha, 
sent for them to an audience ; and after they had made a 
profound reverence he addressed them in the foUowing 
words : — << I embrace you \vith all my heart, — I welcome you 
with gladness, and congratulate you on your happy arrival. 
While yet a child I wished ardently to have men like you in 
my kingdom ; on this account I exceedingly rejoice at your 
coming, and I promise you, as long as I live, my favour, pro- 
tection, and assistance.*' 

He then began to interrogate them with respect to the 
following points : 1st, Where are the tables of Moses 1 
2d, Concerning the Queen of Shebal 3d, In what lan- 
guage Christ will judge the world 1 4th, In what language 
aid he speak when conversing with men ; and what was the 
first spoken language! He asked many other questions 
respecting Europeans, their customs, and manner of living ; 
which they answered to the content and satisfaction of the 
emperor ; ** who, gratified by our discourse, rose from his 
throne, which was fashioned like a bed, and spoke thus, — 
* This house shall be your habitation.' " 

The favour shown to the Italian monks produced ae 
usual a furious rebellion, and rendered their departure from 
the kingdom a matter of necessity. But the friars did not 
yield a willing submission ; on the contrary, they addressed 
the sovereign and his mother with evangelical license on the 
Catholic faith, and threatened them wiUi eternal damnation 
if they did not show obedience to the truths of the gospel. 
At length, however, they were driven out of the palace by 
main force ; " in leaving whibh we shook the dust off from 
our feet, and publicly upbraided the emperor and his people 
with their infidelity, exqiaiming with a loud voice, * We are 

* Appendix to vol. vii. p. 65, third edition ; and Salt's Travels, p. 48i 
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diWeii vmj by fidm Christianfi ; let us fly then and leek 
reAige among the Gientiles.' '** 

The Uteratore of the Ethiopians, like that of the ancient 
Jews, appears to have been confined to their religious service 
and the chronicles of their nation. Their history, which 
Mr. Bruce had the merit of making known to Europe, bears 
a striking resemblance to the narratives of the Hebrew 
priests, whose duty it was, under Divine superintendence, 
to record the acts of their kings as well as to transmit their 
characters to succeeding generations. The poetry of Abys- 
sinia, too, like the pious effusions of the Israelites, is con- 
fined to sacred subjects, — the praises of God, or the celebra- 
tion of the triumphs and deliverances achieved by the fothers 
of their people guided by the hand of Providence. For 
lighter composillons, such as amused the leisure or gratified 
the taste of the Greeks and Romans, they entertain Uie most 
sovereign contempt ; regarding it as rather aa. onholy ex- 
ercise to employ the fascinating powers of music and poeti- 
cal numbers for any purpose less exalted than religion. 
Their only pastime which partakes at all of a literary nature 
are riddles and enigmas ; reminding the traveller of the en- 
tertainments which enlivened the marriage of Samson, and 
of the simple state of society in which that champion 
flourished. 

The Abyssinians have the entire Scriptures as we have, 
and reckon the same number of books ; but these are very 
seldom found in the habitation of any one individual ; as 
few of them« fix>m extreme poverty, are able to purchase the 
whole, either of the historical or prophetical portion of the 
Old Testament The same remark applies to the New 
Testament, complete copies of which are extremely scarce. 
Nowhere indeed except in churches is thero to be seen more 
than the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles ; and the pos- 
session of even these implies no ordinary degree of wealth. 
The Revelation of St. John is a piece of favourite reading 
among the priests, and so is the Song of Solomon, although 
the latter is forbidden to deacons, laymen, and women. 
They make no distinction between canonical and apocryphal 
books. Bel and the Dragon is perused with equal rever- 
ence as the Acts, and it is suspected with equal edificatisn ; 

* Salt, A|)p60dix, p. zzzl. ^, 
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ft spirit of inipartiality which extends even to the history of 
St. George and other legends having no better foundation 
in ecdesiastical history. 

Next to the New Testament they place the Constitutions 
of the Apostles, which, as far as a certain class of questions 
is considered, may be called the written law of the country. 
They have also a general Liturgy, or Book of Common 
Prayer, besides a variety of manuals appropriated to par- 
ticular festivals. Selections from the volumes of the Greek 
Fathers occasionally occur, as also versions of the more 
practical and devotional tracts of Athanasius, Basil, Cfary- 
sos'tom, and Cyril. But the most popular work is the 
Flower of the Saints, in which. ^re recorded the lives and 
miracles of their holy men, mixed with fables of the most 
incredible and even jidiculous nature. The book of Enoch, 
which, though quoted by St. Jude, has beto universally held 
as apocryphal, likewise finds a place in their sacred library. 
It deserves the same reception as has been bestowed on the 
Organon Denghel or Musical Instrument of the Virgin 
Mary ; a treatise which is said to compensate by the beauty 
of its style for the manifold absurdities it everywhere 
contains. 

Among the works mentioned by Ludolf, there is one en- 
titled the^ Book x)f Philosophy, which he acknowledges it 
was not his good fortune to see. The notions on general 
physics entertained by the Abyssinians are extremely lin^- 
ited, and carry us back to the first efforts made by the hu- 
man mind to connect effects with causes. They maintain 
that man was fonned out of the four elements, the moist, 
the dry, the cold, and the warm ; that the soul proceeds 
from the inspiration of the Almighty and never dies ; but 
tiiat the spirit of life, which consists in the blood, is mortal 
and perishes with the body. They hold that the corpse of 
a Christian is not unclean i because, though it has ceased 
to retain either the intellectual or the sensitive soul, it has 
not been deprived of the grace confierred on it by baptism. 

In reg^ to the system of the world and the structure of 
cmr globe, they hold that the latter is a plain, and that the 
sun and stars find their wayj from the west where they set 
to the east where they rise, by a secret path under the earth. 

Among such a people we must hot expect that law should 
1m found elevated to the rank of ascience. Custom and » 
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eertam analogy grafted apon it constitute the only guide ta 
the magistrate and judge, who decide most cas^s on a gene- 
ralprinciple of equity applied according to circumstances. 

The art of healing is likewise in a very low state ; for 
the use of the burning iron continues to supersede all other 
surgical instruments. A few herbs, recommended by ex- 
perience, are found beneficial in attacks. of the Tiscera. 
The tertian fever is cured by means of the torpedo or elec- 
trical eel, which is said to cause indescribable torture. 
When the plague or any conta^ous epidemic appears, the 
people flee |rom their villages with their cattle and goods, 
seeking in the mountains anr e8ca|)e from so formidable 
an evil. 

The attempts which have been lately made by the Prot- 
estant societies in this country will, it is hoped, soon render 
the literature of Afeyssinia more familiar to the Europeanr 
scholar. The Scriptures, or at least a portion of them, have 
been translated into the principal dialects of the Ethiopic 
toneue, especially those of Amhara and Tigr6. The Jesuits 
in former days distinguished themselves by their zealous 
application to the study of the native languages, and even 
brought home some trophies of their success in conquering, 
difficulties, though placed in circumstances so unfavourable 
to literary pursuits. To them we are indebted for the New 
Testament in the Ethiopic, which is inserted in Walton's 
Polyglott. In the Christian Researches of .Mr. Jowett will 
Ibe found «n account of certain efforts, made by him during 
his residence in the East, to procure for the Bible Society 
versions of tbe Sacred W^tings in the forms of speech most 
eonynonly used in the several provinces of Abyssinia. His 
labmirs, though not altogether fruitless, were not attended 
with such results as might inspire universal confidence ; but 
the acquisitions already attained will assist materially in. 
facilitating the progress of more accomplished workmen 
than he had it in nis power to employ,* 

It cannot be denied that the coildition of Abyssinia at the 
present moment presents strong claims to the aid and sym- 
pathy of the Christian world. Nearly thirty years ago, 
Lord Valentia pointed out the importance of opening a direct ~ 
communication between that country and Britain ; stating 

•Ptgeig«,4be. 
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his conviction that our holy religion in its better forms, if 
offered to their acceptance with caution and moderation, 
would meet with a favourable reception. At any rate, the. 
improvements in art and science, which always follow com* 
merce, would meliorate ^he national character, and assist in 
bringing back their belief and worship to a purity which 
they have lone lost. The restoration of tranquillity to the 
provinces, and a legal trade to the empire, would also have 
the very Important effect of putting an end to the exporta- 
tion of slaves ; which here is not only liable to the same 
objections as on the western coast of Afirica, but Jto the still 
greater one that the individuals thu^ sold and expatriated 
are Christians, and are moreover carried into Arabia, where 
they inevitably vlose at once their liberty and their religion. 
Mr. Salt announced that the nation with its religion was 
fast verging to ruin. The Galla and Mussulman tribes 
around are daily becoming more powerful ; and ** there is 
reason to fear that the very name of Christ may be lost 
among them."* 

Lord Vatantia's Travels, vol. iii. pp. 247, 358. 
X 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Maitneri dnd Customs of Ethiopia. 

Preaent state of AbTssinUi— Weaknen of the Monareb—NftCare of Sue* 
ceseion— Goart of Justice— Modes of Panishment^SiinUarity to tlM 
Pendans-^Humane Maxhns— ATeraion to eat with Strangers— Cain> 
plexion and Featares— Marriage Ceremonies — ^Manner of ChristeniDg 
—Whimsical Practice to preserye the Life of Children— Superstitions;— 
Bada— Singular Anecdotes— The Zackary— Strange Delyatonof 7We- 
(er— Mede of Cure— Example witnessed by Mr, Pearce— Case of his 
own Wife— TremhBng Picture— The Crying Cross— Delusion by a 
DoAer— Opinion of Welled Balass^ — Chastisement of the Dofter-*- 
Astonishing Mimic— Diseases and Death ascribed to Demons— Feveis 
—8n»ll-pox— Inoculation— Practice of 6alIa—>Scnrfhla— Tapeworm — 
Customs at Funerals— Criers— Lawyers— Practice in regara to Pub- 
ishment of Murderers— Agriculture— Cookery— Usages at the TaUe-^ 
Cutting of the SAvZatfo— Narrative of Bruce— Disbelieved in Europe- 
Questioned by Mr. Salt— Description of a Feast— Mode of Feeding at 
Table— Attempt to reconcile Bruce and Salt— Change of Manners in 
the Interval— Character of the I^obility and Higher Classes— Rigid 
Feasts— Disorderly Conduct of the Clergy— Extract firom Purchases Pil- 
grims—Conclusion. 

Abyisinia in our days presents the singular spectacle of 
an absolute monarchy divested of all resal power, and 
stripped of the advantages which arise fromliereditary sue 
cession* Qy the principles of the ancient constitution, the 
sovereign was clothed with a degree of authority and an ex* 
tent of prerogative, which if exMcised, must have soon 
proved incompatible with all personal rights and individual 
property. Not only was the whole' land in the empire held 
ai fiefs from the crown revocable at pleasure, but the life 
and liberty of every subject could be taken away at the will 
of the prince without remonstrance or appeal. 

To guard against these manifest evils, the nobility, and 
more especially the governors of provinces, have contrived 
to disarm the prerogative by retaining in their hands the 
power of the sword. The Ras appointed to each large sec- 
tion of the kingdom became in fact, the ruler of it ; limiting 
his obedience according to circumstances, and marching his 
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troo^ against his master more frequentlj than against the 
pubiie enemy. Hence the emperor of Abyssinia during the 
last hundred years has possessed nothing of sovereignty but 
the name ; and as the succession to the throne is not deter- 
mined by fixed laws, it is usually filled by the most active par- 
' tisan or the most daring rebel. In short, as the crown is hered* 
itary in one family but elective in the person, the presump> 
live heirs, under a system of polygamy, must have multi- 
plied so much as to create constant disputes ; so that it was 
foi&id necessary to provide a remedy for the anarchy as 
well as the efiiision of royal blood which was likely to foUow^ 
by confining the junior members of the kinff's house to a 
high mountain, where they were maintained with at least 
some regard to their rank and prospects.* 

When Bruce was in Abyssinia, it was perfectly under- 
stood that the choice of a sovereign rested with the principal 
officers in the army and the strongest party at court. There 
was no preference given to birthright or legitimacy. It was 
only necessary that the candidate should have sprung firom 
royal lineage and be unmutilated in his person. When a 
king dies and the succession is not disputed, he is usually 

?ut into his coffin before the proclamation of the next» 
'he body is then brought into a large hall of the palace ; 
the queen and royal family, with the chief courtiers, make 
the most frantic exclamations and show of grief > the whole 
city is in mourning ; the people cut their hair and cover 
themselves with mean apparel. The young king is then 
brought into the banqueting room ; the priests, judgesi and 
nobles who hi^pen to be near the capital, attexul ; they 
spread caipets on the floor and place mm on the throne ; 
the Kees Hatze, or royal almoner, who represents the priest 

*A dmllar eiiB«m appeara to have prevaQed anong tbe ancient He- 
brews, fk^r in the threatening denouneed by Oed against Jeroboam and 
Ahab, munely, the extinction of their male proffeny, It is taid, ** I will 
eut off him that is shut np and left in Israel." In Palestine as well as 
in Abyssini i the practice aeems to have undergone a change, Aw we ate 
told that the seventy sons of Ahab, who were in Samaria, Uved with the 
greet men of the city who brought them np. This is now the tisage in 
the latter eonntry a^so; the establishment at Wechn4 havtag been dia- 
continued, and the.inmatee intrusted to the charge of thenobllity through* 
out the empire. — Commentators neglecting the bsbits of oriental uaUons, 
have not been suocessfhl in explaming tlM portioqs of Scriptare now 
•Uudsd to; 1 Kings xiv. 10, zxt. 21. 
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that officiated at the Jewish eonmation, poors olivie oil fimn 
a hom on his head ; aod the Search Maseri, or chamberlain, 
crowns him with these words : ** Davti, Idng of kings, is 
dead ; Tasous our king liveth : his we were who is dead ; his 
we are who is afive. Mourn ye for the dead and rejoice for 
the living." At this the female mourners, appointed for 
the special service, raise a shriek of lamentation ; while the 
noUes shout for joj, exclaiming. Long live King Tasous ! 
and, prostrating themselves at Ms feet, Mss his hand.* 

Wnen this bunt of joy is ended, the funeral obsequies of 
ihe deceased monarch are performed. The body being 
embalmed in a particular manner, by persons tvho follow 
this profession, is conveyed with oreat ceremony to the 
vault of some favourite church. When they approach the 
sacred edifice, the priests read a burial service from the 
Psalms of David ; after which the coffin is placed in the 
sepulchre of the kings in presence of the imperial family 
and nobles. 

It is well known that the royal standard of Abyssinia dis- 
plays the lion of the tribe of Judah, to indicate the descent of 
Its kings from' Solomon ; a fiction, it may be presumed, by 
wllich the clergy flattered the vanity of the monarch and 
preserved the relic of a custom older than Christianity. In 
the fair season of the year his majesty was always in the 
field. The form of the camp was so established by ancient 
usage, that in every place it assumed the same appearance 
and regular order. • It is said that even their palaces and 
towns were modelled according to the plan which was fol- 
lowed in the distribution of the tents. The household was 
Very numerous, and the members ofitwert distinguished by 
badges which indicated their respective stations. 

A little removed from the royal pavilion or station was a 
large square tent, with six seats on either side, and one at 
the end higher than the others, which indicated the preseooe 
of the king. This was the hall of justice where causes 
were heard, and whence the opinion of the judges was con- 
veyed to his majesty, who from a concealed recess or al- 
cove expressed his concurrence or dissent. Before pro- 
ceeding to business in that court, or Saccala as it was 

* We have-lnsened names st diseretioD. 
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tezmecl, the official persons pronounced a pnyeii and then 
chanted the followmg sentences :-^ 

**FMni tlie day of v«iig«aiice ; ftom the day of aoom^ 

How aball the aonl escape 1 

When the moCber cannot saTc her chUd, and the earth 
shall suRender her pneonen, 

How shall the aonl eaeipe T 
When the assembly shall accuse tis with terrors ; when our 
deed* shall be o po pad and spread ont, and all diat we haTe done 
ahallberead. 

How shall the aonl escape 1 

When oar Lord shall sit on the Monnt of OliTcs, on the day 
of the Sabbath, and all hia disciples heside him^ 

How shall the sool escape !* 

With such holy exercise the assessors of the Abjssmian 
monarch, were wdnt to prepare themselves for the solemn 
duty of awarding justice between man and mail ; and in all 
cases where the immediate interests of the crown were not 
concerned, the path of eq^ity is said to have been followed 
with no small degree of self-denial and steadiness. 

The troubles, indeed, which followed the successes of the 
Oalla rendered property extremely insecure, and in faet sus- 
pended the authority of liaw. While Pearce was in the 
country the only protection to which the lower classes had 
recourse was the appearance of extreme indigence. The 
people of Tigr^, he informs us, were treated by their gov- 
ernoM better than the natives of Apihara ; a poor man 
among the former could get scHne justice done to him when 
wronged, whereas in the latter province he dared not even 
wear a good cloth on his back, for fear of being stripped by 
the soldiers of Guipo, the victorious leader of the barbarians. 
An old man, who had been three years a faithful servant to 
Mr. Coffin, requested leave to repair to Gondar, where he 
had two sons and a daughter whom he had not seen fbr 
nine years. His Master gave him permissioa to go^ but 
wished him to buy a new dress previously, that he might 
appear respectable when he should arrive at his native place. 
The other replied that the rags would suit him best ; for, says 
he, <* If I have a new cloth on, some of Guxo's Galla will 
ftripme, but if I have a ragged one they will leave it to me, 
BDiSl that wiU be at least more decent tfaAn to go naked." 

When on the subjeet of justice we may lemaik, that in 

X3 
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A Uyui nia when a prisoner U condemned to death, he is not 
remitted to prison, which is thought cruel, hut is immedi- 
ately carried forth to execution. The capital punishments 
are various, and among others the cross. Socinios, we 
find in the annals quoted by Bruce, commanded that Ar20, 
his competitor, who had fled for assistance and refuge to 
Phineas, king of the Falasha, should be crucified without 
the camp. Nor is it uncommon for great malefactors to be 
flayed ative ; an instance of which occurred when Woosheka 
was made prisoner in the campaign of 1769. He had taken 
away the ufe of Ozoro, Esther's husband ; and she, kind 
and humane in all other respects, declared that she would 
not be satisfied with a less severe atonement. Lapidation, 
or stoning to death, is likewise practised in the same country. 
This is chiefly inflicted upon strangers for religious causes, 
and more especially on the Catholic priests who have been 
detected there since the days of Facilidas. In the streets 
of Gondar are still seen heaps of stones, which cover the 
bodies of those unfortunate missionaries whose labours in 
the cause of the gospel were thus requited. The plucking 
out of the eyes is a torture commonly reserved for such as 
are taken in actual rebellion. After this battle of Fagitta, 
according to the narrative of the British traveller, twelve 
chiefs of the Pagan Galla underwent this fate, and were 
afterward turned out to starve in the valleys below the town. 
Several prisoners of another rank were subjected to the 
same operation; and, what is wonderful, not one of them 
died in consequence/ though it was performed in the cdarsest 
manner with an iron forceps or pincers. It is added that 
thfl dead bodies pf criminals executed for high treason, mur- 
der, or violence on the highway, ai^ seldom buried, but are 
left to be devoured by the dogs, hyenas, and other wild beasts. 
In all these respects there is a similarity so strikingb^ 
tween the usages of the Abyssinians and those of the Per- 
sians, that^ome writers have attempted to establish on t^is 
ground alone the proof of one origin for the two nations, 
uch a resemblance, however, may be easily explained on 
the basis of the historical fact that the latter people wefe 
long in possession of Arabia, between which and the oppo- 
site coast of the Red Sea there was a very ancient inter- 
course. ^ In truth, the customs mentioned in several authors 
M peculiar to Persia were at a certain period common to all 
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the East, and were only lost in other countries when f^ief 
were OTerrun and subdued fagr more barbarous tribes. As 
the laws, manners, and habits of Susa and Ecbatana wece 
committed to writing, and stamped with the character 
of perpetuity, they iurviYed for a tame the ccmquests whidi 
changed the face of society in a large portion of Western 
Asi^ and thereby acquired for their authors the reputation 
of universal legislators. ' The accident of having been mvuf 
ages excluded from the ingress of forei^ers has secored 
for Abyssinia a corresponding originahty; or, in other 
words, has enabled her to preserve, m a state more entire 
than they are now found .anywhere else, a set of usages 
both national and domestic, which we may presume ro»* 
merly prevailed from the Nile to the remotest shores of the 
Asiatic continent. ^ 

The Abyssinian monarchs, like those of Persia, were 
seldom seen by their subjects, — a seclusion which was in- 
tended to increase the reverence of the multitude for the 
person and ojSice of a sovereign. This expedient, however 
wise in some respects, was found to give rise to serioUs 
abuses. In the court of Persepolis it produced two officers, 
one of whom was called the kmg's eye, and the other the 
king's ear, and their employment was-to see and hear for 
his majesty. In Abyssinia it led to a similar appointmenti 
the chief who held it being denominated the king's mouth 
or voice ; for the latter, beihg sieen by nobody, his deputy 
spoke of course In'the third person. The usual form of 
royal mandates is, "Hear what the king says to you ;" and 
what follows has always the validity and obhgation of law. . 
The Assyrians, the Medes, the Persians, and even the 
Hebrews, adopted the same method and style in their com- 
munications to the people. 

It is not unworthy of notice, that no man is condemned 
hj the emperor in person to die for the first fault,* unless 
tne crime be of a very atrocious nature, such as parricide 
or sacrilege. In general, too, the earlier life and merits 
of the prisoner are weighed against his immediate guilt ; 
and if his former good conduct is thought to have conferred 
on the state a benefit greater than the injury for which he 
is now^ called to account, he is usually absolved by the 
monarch. 
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The Abjflsiiiums retain the ancient averuon to eat and 
drink with strangers, althoash they seem not to ividersUnd 
the reason upon which the prohibition was originally 
foonded. They break or parily every Tessel that has been 
used by one who is not of tiieir own blood. The history 
of religion can alone explain snch oaages, which, in fact, 
had a reference to the sacred nature of certain animals, 
worshipped by one tribe and killed for food by another, and 
therefore viewed alternately as gods and as abominations. 
^ In attempting to delineate the physical character of the 
inhabitants of this part of Ethiopia, Bmce informs us that 
their complexion resembles the colour of pale ink. He has 
selected, as specimens of the features which distinguish the 
higher class, the portraits of two ladies who figured at 
court, — the wife of Ras Michael, and Tecla Mariam, the 
daughter of an able statesman. The latter of these females 
was esteemed very beautifol by the nativw, and is pro- 
nounced by the traveller just named as deserving of all ihe 
praise which was bestoweid upon her fine appearance.' 

Pearce assures us that the Abyssinians vary much in 
their colour; some being very black, with hair nearly 
straight, others copper-coloured,' some much fiurer, with 
the hair almost wooUy, and a fourth description having the 
same complexion with long hair. Thu mixture arises 
from the unsettled nature of family relations, which partake 
of the constaut changes in local government and property. 
A woman may be the mother of six or seven duldren, whose 
&thers-have migrated from as many different provinces: 
for, as soon as one chief expels another, the followers 
of the vanquished leader accompany him into some new dis- 
trict, leaving wives and children to the protection of their 
more fortunate successors. 

Nothing in truth appears to be more insecure than the 
marriage tie ia Abyssinia. Perhaps it might be asserted, 
that there are no other obligations tban such as are con- 
tracted by mutual consent, and which subsist only as long 
as both parties are inclined to respect them. After sep- 
aration these engagements may be again renewed, agam 
violated, and a third time repeated. Bruce met at Koscam, 
in the presence of the queen-mother, a lady of great rank 
with seven men who hiul all been her husbands, uid no on* 
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€f ^hom cottld claim her for wife at that particular junetoie. 
When married individaals agree to part they divide the 
children according to certain rules. The eldest son falls to 
the mother, and the eldest daughtec to the father. If ^here 
is but one girl, and all the rest boys, she is assigned to the 
male parent ; and if there is but one son, and all the others 
girl^ he is the right of the mother. If the numbera are 
uneqaabafter-the ^t selection, the remainder are distributed 
by lot From the king to the beggar there is no distinction 
between legitimate and illegitimate offspring ; there being 
in fact no prmciple on which the preference could be inade 
to rest, except in the case of the royal family, where the 
mother of the heir ^ is previously selected and usually 
crowned. 

In his ordinary marriages the king uses no other ceremony 
than the followinff : He sends an officer to the house where 
the lady lives, who announces to her that {i is the king's 
pleasure that she should remove instantly to the palace* 
She then dresses herself in her best manner and immediately 
obeys. Thenceforward he assigns her an apartment in the 
royal dwelling, and gives her a ^use elsewhere in any place 
she may choose. There is an approach to a regular marriage 
when he makes one of his wives Itegh^ ; for on that occasion 
he orders a judge to pronounce in his presence that ** the 
king has chosen his handmaid for his queen." The crown 
is ^en applied to her brows, but she is not anointed. The 
beautiful story of Ahasuerus and Esther will x>ccur to the 
recollection of every reader ; for it was when she ** had 
found grace in his sight more than the other virgins, that he 
pliu;ed a golden crown upon her head.'' This coronation iii 
Abyssinia conveys a great political {nivilege, constituting her 
majesty regent duriqg the nonage of her son ; a point of 
correspondence which history does not enable us to trace in 
any of the mighty kingdoms that covered the banks of the 
Euphrates. 

The prdinary method of contracting the matrimonial union 
among people of condition and " such as fear God" is thtf 
Ibllowihg : A man, when he resolves to marry a girlie sends 
some person to her father to ask his consent. ^ When this is 
granted the future husband is invited to the house, and an 
oath is mutually taken by 1^ parties that they will maintain 
due fidelity to each otfaerX Then the parent of the biid« 
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pfeients to the young pnitor the fortane that he intends t» 
give ; consisting usatdly of a particalar sum of gold, some 
oxen, sheep, or hones, according to their circomstances in 
society. The bridefirrootn, however, is obliged to iind surety 
to the amount of the goods, in case he should dismiss his 
wife, and prove unable to restore all that he has got. He 
is also obliged to secure an additional sum of money, or its 
equivalent in effects, to the lady, lest he should choose to 
separate irom her without any valid reason. 

A' certain period^ twenty or thirty days, is also determined 
by a reciprocal oath, before the expiry of which they vow to 
go to church together and receive the sacrament. When 
Bie time appointed for the marriage arrives, the intended 
spouse appears again at the bride's residence, examines in 
her company the moveables and clothes which she is to carry 
with her, ^ and swears again that he will respect her property, 
use her well, never leave her without food and raiment, keep 
her in a good house, and discharge &ithfully all the duties 
incumbent upon him as the head of a domestic establishment. 
His surety or sponsor likewise binds himself to see all these 
obligations punctually fulfilled. Matters being suitably ad- 
justed, the bridegroom takes his wife on his shoulders, and 
carries her to hisown house if in the neighborhood ; but if 
not, he limits the procession to a complete circuit of her 
father's dwelling ; after which he sets her down, and con- 
ducts her into it. No sooner is this ceremony performed 
than a solemn banquet takes place, consisting of raw beef 
and bread, honey-^wine, and another beverage called bouza, 
extracted from fermented grain. The feast being ended, 
the parties mount on moles and ride to the gentleman's 
abode, where are concluded all the rites necessary to marriage 
before they live together. When they have completed the 
specified term,"they appear in church, and declare before the 
priest that they are husband and wife, and that they are 
come to receive the sacrament. The clergyman, satisfied 
with these assurances, performs mass ; the ^oung couple 
communicate and return home. 

This, we are told, is the established form of those 
marriages which are celebrated canonically,^ or according to 
ecclesiastical rules. But it is clear that the peasants and 
scddiers do not encumber themselves with so much ceremony. 
ifo settlement, surety, or oath, being necessaiy, they kill an 
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•z or tome sheep, which they eat raw, drink a g^eat deal 
of booza, dance, shout, and practise Tarious kinds of foole- 
ries ; ^nd if a priest be at hand he sprinkles them with holy 
water, and repeiits a hallelajah. The company join in the 
benediction ; and, as we might suppose in such circum- 
stances, this slight formality is distmguished by a greater 
degree of mirth than delicacy of manners* 
N The usage at the marriage of a prince or princess is de* 
scribed in these terms : The match having been previously 
settled according to the vieWs of the court, preparations are 
made for the festival, which is generally held during the 
rainy season, while the country is seoure and abandoned to 
bleasure. The king being seated on his throne in the large 
nail of audience, the parties are introduced into his presence 
with their respective attendants. After kissing his hand 
they are all magnificently clothed in dresses of brocade or 
other rich stotBi. The crown is sometimes set on their 
heads ; they receive the benediction of the Kees Hatze, or 
royal almoner ; after which they retire clothed with the 
caftan. Having mounted horses fiven them by his majesty, 
they ride in great state, in the midst of loud acclamations, 
to the house of the husband. A dinner is prepared, in the 
oourse of which many oxen are slaughtered at the door in 
order to furnish brind, which is served up reeking and 
quivering from the body of the animal. Deep drinking the& 
commences, in which the ladies and gentlemen indulge to a 
degree which to a European appears altogether incredible. 
These marriages, it is added, are by no means permanent ; 
many of the Ozoros entering into new en^ragements as often 
as they please, and dissolving the precedmg contract at the 
suggestion of convenience or ftmcy.* 

The Dinner of christening, too, is somewhat singular. 
A man does not stand godfather for a girl, nor does a woman 
stKud godmother fisr a boy ; the parents usually^look out for 
persons who are able to make a present^o the diild. During 
the whole eeremony the priest swings to and fro a brass vase 
suspended by four chains of the same metal, with small 
bells attached to it, in which there is frankincense burning, 
thfrfiimes of which fill the chamber with an agreeable odour« 
Befbre he places th9 child in the new cloth held by the god- 

/BiliigaDl, in Brace, vol. vU. p. 00. 
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Cither, he dift it in a large baiin of water, and then takes a 
«naU wooden cross, and beginning on the forehead sajrn^ 
*' I baptize thee io the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost.'' After fepeatinff this he makes the si^ of 
the cross upon eyery joint of the body behind^md before ; 
he then takes a feather dipped in a certain oil, which is ob- 
tained from Egypt, and is called tneironj repeating this 
formula, '* bi the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, I anoint thee with the holy oil, as a token that thou 
hast entered into Christ's flock." All this having been pe^* 
foimed in the churchyard near the entrance gate, the mother 
takes the infant- into the church, and there waits till the 
sacrament is administered to the people and also to her cl^d. 

Pearce mentions a singular practice, which be remarks 
miffht appear fabulous to any one who had not witnessed it. 
When a woman has lost two or three children by death, she 
is induced, in the hope of saving the life of another just 
bom, to cut a piece from the tip of the left ear, roll it up in 
ft toisce of bread and swallow it. ** For-some time," says he, 
** 1 was at a loss to conjecture the reakfn why a number of 
grown people of my acquaintance had one ear cut ; and 
when told the truth I could scarcely believe it, till' I went 
into the house of a neighbour, though contrary to custom, 
purposely to see the operation. An old woman cut off the 
tip of the ear, and put it mto a bit of cold cooked victuals, 
called sherrOf when the mother of the infant opeited her 
m6ath to receire it, and swallowed it, pronouncing the words, 
* In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost I' " They 
have recourse to many other superstitious and whimsical 
practices to prevent children from dying.* 

The superstitions of such a people indeed occupy a promi* 
Bent plac^ in their statistics ; and of these none is more 
xemarkable than the prejudice which expels, from society, 
Mid even from the holy sacrament, all jmen who woik in iron 
or pottery. One reason for this strange aversion is, that 
such artisans are considered even by their nearest neighbours 
as possessing the supernatural power of changing themselves 
into hyenas and other ravenous beasts. All convulsions or 
hysterical disorders, which are as common in Abyssinia as 
in other parts of the world, are attributed to the evil eye «f 

* Life and A^veotarts, voL i. p. 807. 
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thfisd unfortimiite woriunen. They are known hj the nam« 
of Buda ; and many marvellous exploits are attributed to 
them, not only by the vulgar, but even by individuals of su- 
perior intelligence. Though excluded from the more sacred 
rites of Christianity, they still profess great respect for 
religion, and are not surpassed by any of their countrymen 
in the strictness with which they keep Lent and the other 
stated fasts. 

Pearce readily acknowledges his inability to trace this 
whimsical notion to any plausible source. Mr. Coffin, who 
was in the country at the same time, and who appears to 
have enjoyed the gift of deeper reflection than his comrade, 
IB equally puzzled, and regards some of the facts which 
came immediately under his own knowledge as almost in- 
explicable. The Budas are distinguished, it seems, from 
other classes, by a peculiarly-formed gold ring, worn by the 
whole race, and which kind of ring he declares he has fre- 
quently seen in the ears of hyenas that have been shot, 
caught in traps, or speared by himself; but in what way 
these ornaments came to be so strangely applied, he declares 
that, after taking considerable pams to investigate the 
Mibject, he had been utterly unable to discover* Besides 
the power that these persons are supposed to have of trans- 
forming themselves into wild animafs, they are imagined, as 
we have already stated, to possess the still more dangerous 
attribute of inflicting disease by directing a malign look 
towards their victim. So fully convinced, too, are the 
Abyssinians that these unhappy blacksmiths are in the habit 
of rifling the graves in their character of hyenas, that no 
one will venture to eat what is called quariterj or dried meat, 
in their houses, though they have not the smallest re- 
pugnance to sit down with them to a repast of raw flesh, 
where the killing of the cow or sheep before their eyes dis- 
sipates at once the horrible illusion. 

Mr. Coffin relates a story respecting one of these Budas, 
the circumstances of which fell under his own observation. 
It happened that among his servants he had hired an indi- 
vidual of this gifted class, who, one evening when it was 
still perfectly light, came to request leave of absence till the 
next morning. His petition was immediately granted, and 
the young man withdrew; but scarcely had the master 
turned round to his other servants, when some of them 

Y 
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called oQt, pointing in the direction the Bade haA takeiiy 
** Look ! look ! he ie taming himself into a hyena V* Mr. 
Coffin inetantly looked roand, and though he certainly didr 
not witness the transformation, the youth had vanished, and 
he saw a large hyena running off at the distance of about a 
hundred paces. This happened in an open plain, where 
there was not a bush or tree to intercept the view. The 
absentee returned in the morning, and was attacked by hie 
eompani^lis on the subject of his metamorphosis, which, 
according to the usual practice of his Inethren, he rather 
affected to countenance than to deny.* 

From the latter circumstance it has been inferred that the 
belief in this most extravagant superstition is, owing to some 
motive or other, encouraged by the Budas theiiiselves. The 
trades they follow are the most lucrative in the country ; 
and as these are exclusively in the hands of particular fami- 
lies, in whom the right of exercising them descends from 
lather U» son, it is not improbable that, in order to prevent 
all competition, they may choose to envelop their persons 
and their craft in a certain degree of mystery. With this 
view, it may be presumed, they place the ornaments de- 
scribed above in the ears either of such young hyenas as 
they may happen to catch, or of oki ones, which are fire- 

* P0riisps f0W reedflis are awnw that a veiy sunilar sapOTttition ex- 
isted among the Greeks as well aa tbe Romans, with respect to men 
turning UiemaeWes into wolves. Pliny calls the persons possessing 
this power of transformation, veraipeUes; remarking that 'Ml is a fabu- 
loQs opinion not worthy of credit." He afterward explains more par- 
ticularly the piqittlar belief oa this head, and makes mealion, ftom s 
Greek author, <* of a mim who lived nine years in the (brm of a wolf ;" 
adding, *' but it is astontshlnc how far the Greeks carried their credu^ 
lity, for there is no fklsehoo^ however impudent, that wants its testi- 
mony among them."— Ifwt. Nat. lib. viii. c. 22. 

Tbe following extracts flnom Petronius give a complete view of this 
singular imagination :— " Deinde nt respexi oomitem, ille exoit se ; 
omnia vestimenta secundum viam posnit. Stabam tanquam mortuue^ 
at Ule eirenmminxit vestimenta sua, et subito lupus fhctus est. ' Poat- 
quam lupus Ikctus est ululare cospit et in sylvas Aigit. Ego primitus 
nesciebam ubi essem— deinde access! ut vestimenta ejus toTlerem ; ilia 
autem lapidsa fhcta sunt. Lupus villam intravit et omnia pecora tan- 
4|aam lanios sanguinem illis misit, nee tamen destitit, etmmsi Ibgit, 
■ervus enim noster lanoea coUum ejus tnyecit— postquam veui in illmit 
locum in quolapidea vestimenta erant Acta, nihil inveni nisi sanguinem. 
Ut verum domum veni, Jacebat comes mens in lecto, et oollum illius 
medleus curabat. Intellexi ilium versipelUm esse, nee postsa eum Ule 
Pfoan gastaye potni^ oonai me offcidisses * 
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^oently entnipped, and then dismiss them to th« wilderness 
with their newly-acquired embellishments. This idea was 
stated to Mr. Coffin, who thought the conjecture more than 
probable, and promised on his return to the country to do all 
in his power to ascertain the fact. He remarked at the 
same time, that he had never seen a very young hyen» with 
the gold ring in its ear.* 

The Zackary, we are told, are another eztraoi^inary set 
of beings; who, though esteemed good Christians, go 
iroaring about the towns, making a dreadful noise, torturing 
themselves with whips, and even cutting their Ifesh with 
knives. They are most numerous in the province of Tigri, 
where they have a church, which is frequented by no other 
class of men. They style themselves the descendants of 
St. George. In their place of worship there is a light» 
which they assert bums continually without the aid of any 
human means. To put their miracle to the test of experi- 
ment, Pearce confesses that he oftener than once watched 
for an opportunity to blow it out ; but those who had th« 
charge of it were too attentive to their duty to allow him to 
succeed. 

One of the most anno3ring of their superstitions is the 
belief or affectation of being possessed with a certain kind 
of evil spirit, winch cannot be expelled in any other way 
than by music and dancing. This complaint is called 
tigri'ter^ and is more common among women than among 
men. It seizes the body as if with a violent fever, then 
turns to a lingering sickness, which, unless the proper rem- 
, edy can be procured, often reduces the patient to the greatest 
extremity. During the paroxysm the speech is changed to 
a kind of stammering, which no one can understand but 
those who have been afflicted with the same disorder. 
When the relatives find the malady established, they join 
together to defray the expenses of curing it ; the first step 
towards which is to procure the assistance of a learned 
dofter or priest, who reads the gospel of St. John, and 
drenches the sufferer with cold water for the space of seven 
days — an application that very often proves fatal. A more 
effectual remed|y is found to consist in a band of trumpeters, 

* SMea note by tbe Bdiior of FMieS^ Ufb and AdTsotureSy vol. i. p. 
967. 
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drummers, and fifers, a full supply of liquor, and an assem- 
blage of juvenile personages to enjoy these means of 
hilarity. 

Pearce once saw a young woman who had the misfor- 
tune to be afflicted with this disorder, and as ^e was the 
wife of an intimate friend he visited her very frequently. 
Her voice was so much affected, that she could not be un- 
derstood by her nearest relations ; and it was observed that 
the sight of a book or a priest threw her into great agony, 
during which a torrent of tears, like blood mingled with 
water, iBowed from her eyes. After allowing her to linger 
three mfynths in this miserable condition, the husband re- 
solved to employ the wonted remedy, however expensive 
and inconvenient to him. For this purpose he collected a 
band of music, and likewise borrowed from all his neigh- 
bours their silver oi^aments, with which to load her arms, 
legs, and neck. 

The evening this singular experiment was tried, our 
countryman- attended to give his assistance. About two 
minutes after the trumpets commenced, he observed her 
shoulders begin to move, and soon afterward her head and 
breast, and m less than a quarter of an hour she sat up oa 
the couch. The wild look she had, though she occasion- 
ally smiled, made him withdraw to a greater distance, being 
Alarmed to see a person reduced almost to a skeleton exert 
such strength ; her head, neck, shoulders, hands, and feet, 
all moved to the sound of the instruments, and in this man- 
ner she proceeded for some time, till at length she started 
up and stood on the floor. Afterward she began to dance 
and to jump about, and at last as the music and noise of the 
singers increased she often sprang three feet from the 
ground. When the band slackened she appeared quite out 
of temper, but when it became louder she smiled and was 
delighted. During this violent exercise she never showed 
the least symptom of being tired, though the musicians 
were thoroughly exhausted ; and whenever they stopped to 
take a little rest she manifested signs of the utmost discon- 
tent and impatience. 

Next day, according to the prescribed method in the cure 
of this disorder, she was taken to the market-place, where 
several jars of maize were provided for the respeetive per- 
formers. When the crowd had assembled and the mosio 
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Wat ready, she advancM into the centre, where ehe began 
to dance and throw herself into the maddest postures ima- 
ginable, and continued to exert herself in the same manner 
throughout the whole day. Towards evening she was seen 
to drop the silver ornaments from her neck, arms, and legs, 
one at a time, so that in the course of three hours she had 
stripped herself of every article. As the sun went down 
she made a start with such swiftness that the fastest 
runner could not keep pace with her ; and when at the 
distance of about two hundred yards, she fell to the ground 
on a sudden as if she had been shot. Soon afterward a 
young man 6red a matchlock over her body, struck her on 
the back with the side of his large knife, and asked her 
name, to which she answered as when in possession of her 
senses ; a sure proof that the cure was aceomi^ished, for 
during this malady those afflicted with it never answer to 
their Christian name. She was now taken up in a very 
weak condition and carried home ; and a priest came and 
baptized her again, as if she had just come into the world 
or assumed a new nature. 

Mr. Pearce had soon afterward a less agreeable opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with the characteristics of 
this strange disease. His own wife was seized with some 
of the most alarming symptoms ; but having a strong sus- 
picion that this ailment sprang from the weak minds oi 
women, who were gratified with the display, the rich dresses,, 
and music which accompany the cure, he determined not 
to yield to her fancy. He thought the application of a whip 
might be attended with a good effect, and actually had re- 
course to a few strokes when there was no one present to 
witness the proceeding. But what was his surprise when, 
instead of profiting by his skill, she appeared like a corpse, 
her joints 'Stiffened, and life seemed to become extinct. 
Alarmed and grieved at the want of success, he inunedi- 
ately consented to pay for the band, the drink, and the other 
apparatus used in similar cases ; and the result proved a 
complete reward for his connubial affection. ** One day," 
says he, '* I went privately with a companion to see my 
wife dance, and kept at a short distance, as I was ashamed 
to ^o near the crowd. On looking steadfastly upon her, 
while dancing and jumping, more like a deer than a humai\ 

Y2 
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beiDf , I nod that it was ccftnnhf not mj wife ; at i 
nj eompaniofi bunt into a lit 4^* laogbter, fiom which he 
cooM scareel J leftain all the way home.'** 

There is little dooht that on some occasions there was 
firand mixed op wiUi Abyssiman soperstitimi. Peaice, 
whose mind was possessed with aU the ineredolitj of a 
Protestant, was constantly endeavouring to obtain a peep 
behind the scenes ; and, in one instance at least, he was 
completely snccessfiiL At an excavated ehmidi near Adowa 
there ti a pktore of the Yii^ sockling her Child, painted 
probably in the time of the Portagnese, as the woiianansiup 
differs msterially finMn that of the native artists. It is |daced 
in a window, aidjaning which is a daik recess ; and the 
priests told the Ras and the chiefs Who were with him, that 
when any sinlhl person looked at it the figures trembled 
violently. As Pearoe himself witnessed the agitation of 
the pictore'wiien some individaal, not remaifad»le for purity, 
happened to fix his eyes on it, he looked about to discover 
whether there were any secret entrance by which one might 
get to the back of it, and soon observed a monk crawling 
oat of a very small opening in an obscure place. Accord* 
ingly, when the attention of the l^rstanders was otherwise 
employed, the skeptical sailor crept in, and alter taming 
roand a dark comer he saw a priest behind the cmvass 
shaking it every now and then with a piece of string. He 
did not presame to interrapt him, bat being satisfi^ with 
his discovery retired firom the scene of imposture. He did 
not forget, however, to tell Welled Selass^ at a convenient 
season, who said he believed it ; but added, ** It will not do 
to quarrel with these rascals, for if I were to set them 
against me I should not long be Ra8."f 

At another place there is an exhibition of a miraculous 
nature, which bears some resemblance to the annual prodigy 
achieved at Naples, when the blood of St. Januarius be* 
comes liquid in the hands of a holy man. It is, we believe, 
on one of the festivals of the blessed Virgin that the wonder 
now alluded to is performed, known by the designation of 
the crying croBS of Axum. On a day appointed, the king, 
the Ras, and a number of chiefs met at the church-gate, 
where a large body of priests were ready to receive them. 

• Lift and Ailventores, virt. i. p. SOI. I Ibid. p. 170. 
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The latter were all arrayed in their most splendid vestments, 
and about ten o'clock, as the sun was coming to his strength, 
they formed in a line in front of the sacrml edifice ; upon 
which the cross was brought out and uncovered. The 
king first ascended the steps and kissed it ; the Ras followed 
his example, which again was imitated by the noblemen and 
others who were entitled to take part in the ceremony. It 
was the ratification of a solemn treaty between persons of 
great power, and intended to secure the peace of an exten> 
sive province. The people believe that the cross, when used 
on such momentous occasions, never fails to shed tears, or 
or least to exude a liquid matter, which, at a little distance, 
appears very similar. Many individuals, we are assured, 
come from remote districts, and pay large sums to be al- 
lowed to kiss it ; imagining that their sins are thereby 
washed away. Indeed there ia so much anxiety to behold 
this sacred relic, that those at a distance call out to the 
priests, <* For God*s sake hold it higher, that our eyes may 
see it !** Pearce had no doubt that the crafty wretches 
anointed it with some thick oily substance, which, when 
held in the sun, melted and shone like drops of water ; but 
no one being allowed to touch it except a priest or a monk, 
it was impossible that the cheat could be discovered. 

We learn also that there was a great doAer, who used to 
travel about the country, and had become rich by deluding 
the poor and ignorant. He was wont to attend the sick, and 
was also employed to purify places supposed to have been 
haunted by the devil or evil spirits. It was remarked of 
him^that he always commenced his operations in the heat 
of the sun, when he ordered all fires to be removed ; and 
having taken his seat on a sheltered place near the door, be 
desired the people to withdraw to a little distance whije he 
prayed. Taking advantage of this opportunity, he con> 
trived, by using the bottom of a broken bottle, to set fire to 
some dry horse-dung with the rays of the sun ; he then 
threw on some frankincense, which caused a great smoke ; 
and rising up with his face towards heaven, he called upon 
his illiterate audience, telling them in a solemn tone of voice 
that God had heard him, and sent down fire firom above to 
destroy all their enemies visible and invisible. Pearce re« 
peated the experiment in the presence of the Ras, who had 
no difficoUy in penetrating the deeeption ; but, notwith- 
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■tandinff, it was deemed impradent to enlighten the multi- 
tude and expose the learned dofter. 

The few of the Abyssioians who can write usaally devote 
their acquirement to the manufacture of charms, by means 
of which they Undertake to prevent hail from destroying the 
com, and the locusts from approaching the cultivated dis- 
tricts, as well as to cure all manner of diseases. Welled 
Selass^, in conversations with his English visiters, had fre- 
quently alluded to the influence of these persons, and hinted 
now dangerous they were to those who had given them any 
offence. Nor did he seem at all displeased when he was 
assured that it was all owing to the foolish superstitions of 
the lower classes ; that they had no more power than other 
men ; and that, instead of being encouraged or protected, 
they ought to be punished as impostors. A dofler from 
Gojam came one day to ask the Ras to put him at the head 
of the clergy in some rural district, assuring him tbkt be 
could prevent the ravages of the small-pox, of the locusts, 
and 01 the hail. Selass^, smiling, recommended him to 
Pearce and Mr. Coffin, who were sitting with him at dinner ; 
upon which the applicant with much respect and earnestness 
addressed himself to them. On their return home he fol- 
lowed them, and they desired their gatekeeper to allow him 
to enter the yard, that he might be more within the reaeh 
of the discipline with which they meant to try his constancy. 
The two gentlemen soon issued from their mansion, each 
with an English cart-whip in his hand, a part of the equip- 
ment sent by Mr. Salt when he forwarded the artillery, har- 
ness, and carriages. The dofler asked what might be the 
use of such long weapons 1 '< We are eoing to show you," 
said Mr. Coffin ; " and if you can save others from the wrath 
of God, save yourself from the whipping you are about to 
receive." Upon this they commenced a furious flagella- 
tion, which they continued till the pious enchanter fell at 
their feet, imploring their mercy, and declaring that he pos- 
sessed no supernatural gifts, nor was in any respect wiser 
than his brethren. A£er this acknoi|ledgment they gave 
him abundance of raw meat and maize, on which he gorged 
himself without restraint ; but, not satisfied with a good 
dinner, he demanded money, and at length became very 
troublesome and abusive. Mr. Coffin was so much pro- 
voked that he charged his blunderbuss, and patting the 
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blood of a fowl which he had just killed on the top of the 
powder, went to the gate and discharged it at him. No 
sooner did therpriest see his person covered with gore, than, 
imagining himself to be seriously wounded, he ran to tho 
top of a neighbouring hill, where he remained till the eve- 
ning ; and then descending to the gate of the palace, he de- 
manded justice against the white men, who, he declared, 
had shot him. Upon learning the particulars the Ras was 
much amused, while the Gojam graduate was so greatly an- 
noyed at the jest, that he was never again seen in the same 
part of the country.* 

The Abyssinians have not yet passed that low stage of 
mental improvement at which the licenses of a professional 
buffoon are tolerated or enjoyed. At the court of Welled 
Selass^ there was a remarkable person of this description, 
who supplied to the chiefs in attendance upon the Ras the 
want of a circus, an opera, and a theatre. Mr. Salt assures 
us that he was one of the cleverest mimics he had ever seen, 
the command which he possessed over his features alnlbst 
equalling that which was displayed in London by Suet, an 
actor, to whom in other respects he bore a considerable re- 
semblance. One of his main acquirements consisted in the 
singular art of making other peopIe,~<^particularly strangers 
who had not been apprized of his intention, — imitate the 
contortions of his features ; a power which Mr. Salt re- 
peatedly saw him exercise with success; and which, on one 
occasion, drew himself into the same kind of ridiculous 
situation without bis being conscious of the changes in his 
countenance, till he was roused by a friendly hint from the 
Ras. 

At the 'desire of his master, he afterward performed some 
finished pieces of acting, which evinced very extraordinary 
native talent. One of these was the imitation of a chief in 
the field of battle, who had not been remarkable for his 
courage. At first he came in very pompously ; calling out 
in an overbearing manner to his soldiers, and vaunting what 
he would do when the enemy approached. He then mim- 
icked the sound of horns heard from a distance, and the 
low beating of a drum. At hearing this he represented his 
hero as beginning to be a little cautious, and to ask ques* 

« I4fe and Adrentures, vol. i. p. S89. 
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tions of thoie around him whether they thought the enemj 
strong. This alarm he continued to heighten in proportion 
as the adverse party advanced, until at length he depicted 
the unfortunate leader as nearly overcome by his fears ; the 
musket trembling in his hand, his heart pantin|[, and his 
eyes completely fixed, while, without being sensible of the 
movement, his legs began to make a very prudent retreat. 
This part of his acting excited among the spectators the 
share of contempt due to the original character; when, 
dexterously laying hold of the circumstance, he affected to 
be ashamed of his cowardice, mustered up his whole stock 
of courage, and advancing, firing his matchlock at the same 
moment in a direction exactly contrary to that in which the 
enemy was supposed to stand, when, apparently frightened 
at the noise of his own gun> he sank down on his knees 
and begged for mercy. During this time the expression of 
his countenance was inimitable ; and at the conclusion the 
whole of the spectators burst into a shout of admiration.* 

Totte Maz^, for this was the name of the performer, had 
one day so much offended the Ras by certain hberties, that 
he commanded him never again to set foot on his carpet, 
which it may be remarked extends in Abyssinia only half- 
way down the room. On the morrow, however, to the great 
surprise of the company, the jester made his appearance 
mounted on the shoulders of one of his attendants, m which 
ludicrous position he advanced close up to his master, and 
with a very whimsical expression of features cried out, 
** You cannot say that I am oiwyour carpet now T' Welled 
Selass^ who like most of his countrymen delighted in 
humour, could not refrain from smiling, which ensured the 
Ibrgiveness of the mirth-maker and his return to 6ffice. 

The diseases of such a people are so closely connected 
with their superstitions, that the treatment of the one always 
indicates the character and extent of the other. The notion 
that most of the disorders which affiict mankind are produced 
by the agency of evil spirits, leads to pome very absurd prac- 
tices considered .under the head of remedies or palliatives. 
For instance, when Mr. Pearce on one occasion returned 
from a journey, he had the misfortune to find that his gate* 
keeper and gardener had been dead four days ; and the neigh- 

* flalt*s Tiav^ In Abysstnti, p. S7S. 
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boan insulted that they had been killed by devils, as they 
were both found corpses in the morning, having gone to 
bed in perfect health, and their bodies being free from ex- 
ternal wounds. The priests, who interposed their services 
and advice, obliged him to discharge all his firearms before 
any one should venture into the house, and then to sprinkle 
the blood of a newly-killed sheep on the ground-floor. A 
jar or two of maize were likewise to be expended on the oc- 
casion, which, with the flesh of the victim, were meant to 
console the survivors, as well as to render effectual all the 
other means that were employed against their invisible 
enemies. 

In all parts of Abyssinia it is customary, when a building 
has been left uninhabited for some time, to kill a cow or a 
sheep, and distribute the carcass within the walls; an 
eflenng which it is presumed satisfies the ghost of the 
place, who immediately leaves it in peace. But when such 
houses are abandoned or neglect^, the ofiended demon 
haunts the mouldering remains, and kills those whom it 
finds taking up even a temporary residence among them, 
without appeasing its vrrath by the customary oblations. 

To the same prejudice in regard to the influence of evil 
spirits in creating distempers, especially such as affect the 
nervous system, may be ascribed the practice, already men- 
tioned, of beating drums, sounding trumpets, and in short 
of using the most noisy instruments, in order to dislodge 
the malignant agent whose delight it is to occasion torture 
and alarm. When a man is seized with the species of fever 
called tigri'ler^ which leads to such fooleries among the 
women, his relations show him all the gold and silver orna- 
ments they can collect, making at the same time a deafening 
noise with drums, to drive the devil out ; ** For," says the 
historian, <^they believe that all diseases come from the 
devil."* 

The common distempers, with the exception of the small- 
pox and measles, are not usually dangerous. Fevers, too, 
are very rare, except ik the low country at the commence- 
ment of the rains ; which, occasioning an unhealthy vapottr, 
five rise to the opinion that this class of ailments are pro* 
uced by the blow of a bad spirit* The only remedy em« 

* FMree, vol. I. p. 968, 
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ployed is the juice of some cooling leaves rubbed over the 
temples of the patient. They also fasten different roots and 
herbs about the head and body, as well as a variety of written 
charms ; which last, however, are not employed for the cure 
of this disorder in particular, but worn by every person in 
sickness and in health. Colds and sore eyes are general, 
and are usually caught through personal neglect ; for the 
Abyssinians sleep much in the sun by day, and expose their 
persons to the heavy dews of night with scarcely a rag to 
cover them. The leprosy prevails greatly among the lower 
class, especially in the southern provinces, where thousands 
may be seen who have lost their lingers and toes, and have 
their bodies covered all over with large white spots. 

But the small-pox, as has just been intimated, is the most 
destructive complaint known in Abyssinia. As soon as its 
approach towards any district is ascertained, the inhabitants 
collect their children and others who have not had the 
disease, for the purpose of inoculation. Every one carries 
a piece of salt or a measure of com, with which they pro- 
ceed together to the nearest town in search of an operator. 
Having selected a person covered with healthy tubercles, 
they procure a dofter well skilled in his art, who takes a 
quantity of matter from him into an egg-shell, and then cut- 
ting a small cross with a razor in the arm of his patients, 
he introduces a little of the virus, and finishes by binding it 
with a piece of rag. After this process they all return home, 
singing and shouting praises to God in a joyful manner, 
and beseeching him to preserve them from death during the 
approaching disease. So far all is very well, but the sub* 
sequent treatment is most injudicious. From the moment 
the fever begins they are put into a close hut, where not a 
breath of air, and if possible not a beam of light, can enter. 
Here they are laid naked upon river-sand or wood-ashes, 
the latter being generally preferred when the eruption is 
copious. No male animal, dog, cat, or cock, is allowed to 
remain near the house; there bemg certain superstitions 
which connect the presence of that sex with the anger of 
wicked spirits who seek the life of the sufferers. 

In all the Galla districts, except those converted to the 
Mohammedan or Christian religion, the inhabitants on the 
appearance of the small-pox bum their villages and retire 
to a distance. As the ctiseased are consumed along with 
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the hoofes in which they dwell, fathers, mothers, and the 
nearest relations, if unable to remove, fall indiscriminately 
a s\M!rifice to this barbarous practice. Horrid as it may 
appear, the natives esteem it a prudent, as wdli as a humane 
method of stopping the progress of a frightful malady* and 
feproach the Christians for not following their example) 
and, by devoting a few, preserve the lives of the CQmmunity* 

A species of scrofula, which they call tnethero, is of fre- 
quent occurrence in Ethiopia. The more common remedie* 
are attempted through the medium of purgatives and sudo- 
tifics, although some practitioners have recourse to the 
hazardous method of excision; With a racor they make 
two deep cuts in the shape of a cross on the swelling, and 
then putting, in the little finger, they bring to the surface a 
kernel about the size of a common nut. Having disengaged 
this from. the flesh with the sharp instrument, they bind iip 
the wotttod with some pounded herbs prepared for the pur- 
pose, and boast of a permanent cure. 
. No disease is more painful and disgusting, both to natives 
and foreigners, than the tape-wormj which appears to be 
universal throughout Abyssinia. It was at one time at* 
tributed by Europeans to the practice so common in that 
country, of eating raw flesh ; but as Pearce and Ooflfin, 
who did not in this respect comply with the custom of the 
inhabitants, were afllicted with it to a great extent, it is 
more probable that it arises from the climate and the quali- 
ties of the water. There is a plant called cusho, which 
proves a certain cure for this dreadful disorder; and the 
application of it every two months is so absolutely necessary 
to the enjoyment of the most ordinary health* that without 
this active medicine the principle of population would be 
materially impaired. 

In regard to the mode of conducting the hurial of the dead, 
some partionlars fell under the notice of Pearce on the lois 
of his son, which are too' interesting to be omitted. The 
funeral follows the demise of the sick person without any 
delay. The moment the breath departs, the cries and 
shouts, which have been kept up for hours before, are re- 
commenced with fury ; the priests read prayers of forgive- 
ness while the body is washed, the hands fastened across 
the lower put of the trunk, and the two great toes tied 
together. The corpse is then wrapped in a clean eloth and 

Z 
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Mwed up ; after which the skin called neet, the only hd. 
that an AbyMinian has to lie upon, is bound over all, and 
the procession forthwith copimences towards the church. 
According to the distance the whole route is divided into 
seven equal ptfrts, at every one of which the bier is laid ^ 
down and prayers for the welfare of the deceased are ad- '. 
dressed to heaven. Every neighbour assists in digging Ihe 
grave, and they all cairry implements for the purpose, trying 
to outwork one another. 

It is customary, too, on such occasions to bring gifts to 
the relatives of the departed, or what are called 4^vve* in 
the language of the country. Pearce relates that in his 
case before the cry was over, the people stood in crowds 
about his house, striving who should get in first, till the 
door was completely blockaded. Some brought twentyor 
thirty cakes of bread, some a jar of maize, some cooked 
victuals, fowls, and even fheep; and in this manner his 
dwelling was so fully stuffed that he was obliged to remove 
into the yard. The head priest came with a jar of maize 
and a cow. But whatever is collected in this way is under- 
stood to be common property, and every individual who 
contributes expects to be invited to the feast. Then" they 
talk and tell stories to divert your thoughts from the sor- 
rowful subject ; they force you to drink a great deal : but 
I have remarked that at these cries, when the relations be- 
came a little tranquil in their minds, some old woman will 
make a sudden dismal cry, saying, * Oh ! what a fine child ; 
Aid IS he ahready forpfotten !* This puts the company into 
cpnfusioQ, and all jom in the cry,' which will perhaps last 
half an hour ; during which the servants and common people 
drink out all the maize, and, when well drunk, form them- 
selves into a gang at the door and begin their cry."* 

There are numbers of men and women who get a living 
bf making rhymes and attending at cries. They are often 
called to a great distance to grace the funerals of persons 
of distinction ; v^d if they ^are also celebrated as poets they 
receive a hiffh pay in corn, cattle, or cloth. Mr. Pearce 
knew a very nandsome middle-^ed female who, though she 

* Sach practices appear to have introduced themselves among the 
Hebrews in their latter days ; for the Gospel mentions at the death of, 
the ralei's daughter, " the minstrels and the people making a notoe."— 
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had a large estate, had studied poetry from her yooth» and 
attended gratuitously at all cries of a public nature, for no 
"bliher purpose than to display her benevolence and her un- 
common powers. .She was esteemed the best mdcer of 
verses ^tber in Amharar or TigrA. Many great men had 
offered to marry her, but she could never be prevailed on to 
listen to their proposals ; not that she had any predilection 
for a single life, — a very rare choice indeed amoiig the sex 
in Ethiopia. 

In courts of law, whether held by the governor of a 
province or by a subordinate magistrate, the plaintiff and 
the defendant stand up with their dress tied round their 
middle, leaving the upper part of the body naked ; a custom 
-which is observed even in the severest weather. The 
iwmerkaSf or lawyers, stand on either side of them pleading 
in^a loud tope of voice their several causes ; during which 
process wagers of nmles, cows, sheep, and gold, are con- 
tinually laid by these orators that they will prove such and 
Such charges contained in the libel ; and in all cases the 
forfeit becomes the perquisite of the presiding judge. The^ 
also bind themselves in a similar way not to speak until 
their antagonist shall have finished his address; but, m 
often happens, the falsehoods related by the one incense the 
othei^ to such a degree that, although he holds his mouth 
with his hand, he forgets himself, and exclaims, « A lie !" 
He is instantly addressed by the governor's servant, whose 
office it is to watch for such slips, and is obliged either to 
give bond fox the payment of his bet or to submit to personal 
restraint. 

In cases of murder the law in Abyssinia is administered 
as follows : after the fact has been proved to the satisfaction 
of the chief, he passes sentence of death, when the nearest 
relation to the person slain proceeds to put it in execution. 
Should the deceased party have no other relative but a female, 
though she may have a husband, friend, or other connexions, 
yet she being next of kin must, either with a spear or knife* 
strike the first blow, upon which her acquaintances despatch 
him inunediately. Unless this ceremony wer« observed, 
the family of the criminal would have reason to complain 
that his blood had been shed unjustly. The pricicipal 
prosecutor is in all cases bound to execute the sentence ; 
ois hand most be the first raised against the offender to put 
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bim to death, erea shoiild he hiqipen to be hni own tatodiars 
tiie BOH of his mother.* 

Though a capital seDtence is prononneed against a homi- 
cide, the fiimily of the defonct may, if they see proper^ take 
cattle jn place of the mozderet's life ; one hundred t4 these 
animals being the customaiy price of redemption. But when 
the assassin is put to death, the relations are permitted to 
bury him in the church, a privilege formally granted by the 
laws ; though in case of self-destruction, no one can be in- 
terred even witjiin the walls of the churchyard. We may 
remark, in conclusion, that the Ras, or other provinci^ 
chief, has the power of compelling the aggrieved ^wrty, even 
in the case of murder, to accept the wonted equvalent fot 
the life which has been takoi away. 

Agriculture, as might be exposed in a state of sodelj 
where there are so few rewards for industry, is still in a very 
rude condition ; the occupiers of land trusting mnch more 
to the natural fertility of the soil than to any system of 
management. The ploughs are so extremely inartificial 
that they sometimes c<Hisist of nothing more than the crooked 
branch of a tree, pointed with a small piece of iron. Two 
vacieties of wheat are cultivated, of which bread is made for 
the tables of the great Teff, which is the more usual food, 
graduates in its colour from white to black. The same 
remark applies to barley, of which also two kinds are raised. 
They first sow this grain about the end of April or beginning 
of May ; that is, a little before the commencement of the 
rains. It comes to maturity in June, and is immediately 
carried off the fields, that it may not be destroyed bj the 
excessive moisture. Then they sow vetches, which likewise 
ripen during the rainy season. In September they sow 
wheat or teff, either of which is ready to be cut down in 
December ; and if they have water they repeat bariey or 
tares in January. In Wogara, where there are constant 
means of irrigation, seedtime and harvest follow each other 
•rery month of the year. The rent paid to the king is one- 
tenth of the crop ; but as the produce is small the peasants 
never become affioent. Their five harvests combined are 
not equal to one in Egypt, while the laboiv is still greater 
even in proportion.t 

At the beginning of the rains, the fields at a i^iftftm?^ fiom 

* flea Deunronomy, zUL V. (k-9. tBniee^ v<d. vll.p.81 
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the viUages aie yeiy mnch i^jund by hogs and monkiBys, 
which last sometimes drive the keepers from the grounds. 
The soil is much overran with weeds, which, if not plucked 
up before th6 ear is formed, are exceedingly destructive. 
The Abyssinians usually assist one another in this important 
labour, which is done with a due regard to ceremony. A 
chief, for example, moaters evary soldier in his service, and 
marches at their hecul to a corn-field, where they lay down 
their arms, fall into line, join in a song suitably to the oc- 
casion, and, placing themselves under the command of a 
feniale, advance in regular order along the ridges. When 
the work is done, the military labourers receive an enter- 
tainment firom their leader, consisting generally of the blood- 
warm steaks of a cow, and a homful of maize.* 

In their cooking, with some slight exceptions, the people 
of Abyssinia are entitled to the praise of cleanliness* Fowls, 
, after being cut into pieces, are washed in a dozen waters at 
least, and the same is practised in regard to fish.' Both dishes 
are prepared with curry, a mixture of hot pepper, onions, 
and salt, with the addition of some botter'and spices, which 
altogether form a compound too hot for most European 
throats to swallow. Partridges, guinea-fowl, and other gatfl^e 
are always dressed in the manner now described, while the 
flesh of the sheep and goat is only a little broiled. A fk- 
Yourite dish is the paunch and liver of these quadrupeds 
minced, to which are added a little cf the substance firom 
the entrails that has not beeadigested, and a few drops from 
the gall, mixed all together with a second compound of red 
pepper and salt, called harzy^ Another sauce consists of the 
thin substance from a cow's entrails, boiled with mustaidy 
and the mixture termed horzy and butter, which they' gen- 
erally eat with the raw beef. A third dish, wluch is seldouK 
seen except at the tables^ of the higher ranks, is made finom 
a part of the cow called chickkiner. This portion of the 
animal, which is thought very tender, is cut down raw into 
small mince-meat, then mixed with black pepper, and a great 
quantity of the oil that runs firom the joints of the knees 
.and other limbs during the process of dissection. Pearce 
observes that the man may consider himself a great favourite 
who gets his mouth crammed full of this rare dainty ! 

* Pearoe, vol. i. p. 3i5. 
Z3 
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Every one knows, that it iv the custom in Abyssinia fof 
those who entertain friends at a meal to feed them by ac- 
tually stuffing the meat into- their mouths. When a man 
invites a neighbour to dine with him, it is thought ex* 
tremely uncivil if the lady does not cram the guest with her 
own hands ; and the more voraciously the visiter eats, the 
more is his good-breeding esteemed". In fact, the picture 
exhibited by Bruce, of the grossness and sensuality of even 
ll^e highest class in this respect, was one of the main causes 
of the incredulity with which his work was < received in 
Europe ; and as this is a subject which is not yet divested 
of all importance, we may be excused f^r entering into a few 
details, relative to the several statements now before the 
public. 

The traveller relates, that in the neighbourhood of Axum 
he overtook three persons, apparently soldiers, who were 
~ driving a cow before them. When arrived at a certain point 
they threw the animal down ; and one of them sat across 
her neck, holding down her head by the horns, while another 
who had a knife in his hand made a very deep wound on the 
upper part of her body. Upon Bruce proposing to hie 
servants to bargain for part of the carcass, he learned that 
it was not the intention of the men to kill the beast ; that 
in fact she did not belong wholly to them, and that they 
could not sell her. -** This," says he, "awakened my curi- 
osity ; I let my people go forward, and staid myself, till I 
•aw with the utmost astonishment two pieces, thicker and 
longer than our ordinary beef-steaks, cut out of the higher 
part of the bujttock. How it was done I cannot positively 
say ; because, judging the cow was to be killed^ from Uie 
moment I saw the knife drawn, I was not anxious to view 
that catastrophe, which was.by no means an object of curi- 
osity ; but whatever way il was done, it snrdy was adroitly, 
and the two pieces were spread on the outside of one of their 
shields. One of them still continued to hold the head while 
the two others were busied in curing the wound. This, too, 
was done not in an ordinary manner : the skin that had 
covered the flesh was left entire, and flapped over the wound, 
and was fastened to the corresponding part by two or moie 
small skewers or pins. Whether they had put any thing 
under the skin between that and the wounded flesh I know 
not ; bqt at the river-side where they were, they had pre- 
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paled a cataplafm of day, ^th whieh they oovered the 
wound. They then forced the animal to riae, and drove it 
on hefore them, to Aimiah them with a fuller meal wheii 
they should meet their companions in the evening." 

It is observed by the latest biosrapher of Bruce, that it 
was upon the recital of this fact that his " reputation split, 
and sunk like a vessel which had suddenly struck upon a 
rock." He was attacked on all hands with satire, ridicule, 
and even with grave argument; and because he would 
neither suppress nor modify the description, he was de- 
nounced lb the world as a fabulist, or a dreamer of dreams. 
Even so late as 1805, when Lord Valentia touched on the 
ooast, Mr. Salt was pleased to state that he repeatedly in« 
quired as to the truth of cutting flesh out of live animals, 
and ** all to whom we spoke -denied its ever being done." 
But Pearoe and Coffin, who remained in Abyssinia, and be- 
came intimately acquainted with the manners of the people, 
afterward fully confirmed in the most literal acceptation of 
his words the whole narrative of Bruce on this disputed 
pointi The former, in the journal published by Salt himself, 
relates that, when on a march, a soldier attached to the party 
proposed to cut out the shtdada from one of the cows they 
Were driving, to satisfy the cravings of their hunger. This 
term Mr. Pearce did not at first understand, but he was not 
long left in doubt upon the subject ; for the others having 
assented, they laid hold of the animal by the horns, threw it 
down, and proceeded without iurther ceremony to the op- 
eration. This consisted in cutting out two pieces of flesi^ 
irom the buttock near the tail, which together he supposed 
might weigh about a pound. As soon as they had taken 
these away, they sewed up the wounds, plastered them over 
with cow-dang, and drove the uiimal forward, while they 
divided among their party the still reeking steaks. Mr. 
Coffin also, declared to Major Head, that Im had not only 
seen the excision performed, but that be himself has repeated 
it, and that he did so at Cairo in presence of an English- 
nobleman of high character, to whose name he publicly 
referred.* 

A similar degree of skepticism has been entertained in 

* Bniet, VOL iv. p. 338; Salt's Tiaveis, p. SM; Hsad's tU^of Bmos 
p. 963. 
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vegaid to the mode of sapplyin^ hrtnde, or raw meatf to ibm 

Xieste in^the fiuihiobable parties at Gondftr, the capital of 
b3rMiiiia. When the company have taken their seats at 
table, a cow or bull is brought to the door, and its feet 
strongly tied ; after which the cooks proceed to select the 
most delicate morsels, nearly in the manner described by the 
travellers. Before killing the animal, all the flesh on the 
buttocks is cut off in Bt&d square pieces, without bones or 
much effusiofi of blood. Two or three servants are then 
employed, whoj as ffist as they can procure the brindCi lay it 
upoh cakes of teff placed like dishes down the table, without 
cloth or toy thing else beneath them. By this time all the 

Sests have knives in their hands, and the men prefer the 
ge crooked ones, which in the time of war they put to all 
sorts of uses. The company are so ranged that one gen- 
tleman sits between two ladies-; and the former with his 
long knife begins by cutting a thin piece, which would be 
thought a good steak in England, while the motion of ^the 
fibres is yet perfectly distinct. 

In' Abyssinia no man of any fashion feeds himself or 
touches his own meat. " The women take the flesh and cut 
it lengthwise like strings, about the thickness of one's little 
finger, then crosswise into square pieces somewhat smaller 
than dice. This they, lay upon a.portion of the teff breads 
strongly powdered with black pepper, or cayenne, and fossil 
salt, and then w^ap it up like a cartridge. In the mean time 
the gentleman, having put up his knife, with each hand 
resting upon his neighbour's knee, bis body stooping, his 
head low and forward, and mouth open, very like ui idiot» 
turns to the one whose cartridge is first ready, who stuflEs the 
whole of it between his jaws, at the imminent risk of choking 
him. This is a mark of grandeur. The greater the man 
would seem to be, the larger is the piece which he takes -into 
his mouth ; and the more noise he makes in chewing it, the 
more polite does he prove himself. None but beggars ' and 
thieves, say they, eat small pieces and in silence. Having 
despatched this morsel, which he does very ezpedidously, 
his neighbour on the other hand holds forth a second peUet, 
which he devours in the same way^ and so on till he. is sat- 
isfied. He never drinks till he has finished eating ; and 
before he begins, in gratitude to the fiiir ones who have fed 
him, he makes up two small rolls of the same kind and fonn. 
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Each of the ladies opens her mooth at once, while with his 
own hand he snpplies a portion to both at the same moment. 
Then commence the potations, which, we are assured, are 
not regulated with much regard to sobriety or decorum. 

All this time the unfortunate victim at the door is bleeding, 
but bleedinsr little ; for so skilful are the butchers, that while 
they strip the bones of the flesh, they avoid the parts which 
are traversed by the great arteries.- At last they fall upon 
the thighs likewise ; and soon after the animal, perishing 
from loss of blood, becomes ko tough that the unfeeling 
wretches who feed on the remainder can scarcely separate 
the muscles with their teeth.* 

In the description now given, we have porposely omitted 
some features which, it is not improbable, .have been a little 
too highly coloured, if not even somewhat - inaccurately 
drawn. But there is no reason to doubt the general cor* 
rectness of the delineation, not excepting the grossest and 
most repulsive particulars. It is truethat the statement has 
been called in question by Abyssinian travellers, espedally 
by Mr. Salt, who seems to have derived peculiar gratification 
from exposing the slips of his predecessor ; but it is no less 
true that tl^e cutting of the shidada was denied on la similar 
authority, and yet no fact has been more fully established 
by the most unimpeachable evidence. 

Besides, neither Bait nor Pearce ev<r penetrated to Gon- 
dar, the metropolis of the empire, and the scene of its 
greatest luxury, Siensuality, and pleasure. The- latter of 
Siese gfentlemen, too, in describing the marriage feast of the 
n^ore respectable class of people, informs us that cattle are 
brought to the door to be slaughtered, and that the raw meat 
is handed about while it still reeks and shivers under the 
large two-edged, knifb with which every man is furnished. 
Nor does, he conceal that, at a certain stage of the enter- 
tainment, it is customcu^ for all the party to become quite 
intoxicated; a concession which might perhaps be regarded 
as implying all that Mr. Bruce has alleged, against the 
morals of the Abyssinians. Mr. Salt himself confirms the 
account given of the irregular conduct of the ladies, but not 
those open indecencies described by the older traveller. It 
deserves notice, however, that Has Welled Selass^ enter* 

•Bruee,lv.486. 
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tained yneWM on tbis sabject quite nooommoBinliis eonnti^, 
and ezaeted a degree of oalward decorum io which the court 
had never before been accustomed. Bruce, on the contraij, 
saw it in a state of peculiar license ; so that an actual vaiia- 
tion in the manners at these different periods is extremely 
probable.* 

The nobility and all those of a certain rank, it is admitted, 
live in a state of great licentiousiim and debauchery even 
when married. They are seldom jealous of each other, 
says Pearce, at least never show their suspicions, knowing 
well each other's character. But notwithstanding the free- 
dom of their conduct they strictly keep all the fasts, which 
are very numerous ; and on those occasions they never eat 
or drink till about three o'clock in the afternoon, contriving 
to calculate the hour by measurinff the shadow of their 
bodies on the ground. The days of abstinmce amount to 
BO fewer than a hundred and sixty-five in the year. It is 
to be lamented that the clergy fail to check by'their example 
the imm6ral practices of the people; being themselves 
** more like drunken beasts than civilized beings»"^ tvhile the 
quantity of raw meat they consume, and **the ravenoos 
manner in which they devour it, exceed all beliefl'' Peavee, 
however, knew one at Chelicut wha always conducted hun« 
self like a true father of the faith, and strove earnestly to 
bring [all classes to a right seqse of their duty;' He even 
delivered a discourse in the church against the abomhiatien 
and disgrace of eating raw meat ; but before he could finish 
his address he was interrupted by the clerical portion of hia 
hearers, who threatened him with deposition should he per* 
severe in his heretical notions. The pious reformer forth- 
with relinquished his situation ; but the Ras, hearing of the 
occurrence, entreated him to resume his office^ and permit 
the p eople to do as their fathers had done befiire them. 

We are unwilling to conclude this chapter without adding 
an extract from ** Purchas his Pilgrimes" on the condition 
of the Abyssinlans nearly three hundred years ago. ** An* 
tonius Fernandez," says he, " thus writeth of their apparel. 
The ripher sort buy garments of the Saracens, and clothe 
themselves in their fashions. The vest,' both men and 

* 8m Lsyden^ Discoveries and Travels la AMea, by Hogili tfomy, 
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vrqff0i^l^et ihdir bodies either with a skinne or pelt, or 
wifch^>cQ)U8e hempen cloth without other arte than the 
weavej^s. * When they doe reverence to any, they put off 
thi&cMl from the shoulders to the middle^ remayning half- 
naj^. They'leC their haire srow, and that serves them for 
a hat and head-tyre. For finer braverie they curie and 
anoint their haire *with batter, which shewes in the sun 
like grasse in the morning dew. Lest their locks and 
curies should be disordered when they goe to bed, each one 
pitcheth a forke or crutch a foot high in the ground, betwixt 
the homes whereof bee reposeth his necke, and sleepeth 
with, his head hanging. They use to brande markes on 
their bodies, especi^ly m the face. And on the little fineers 
they suffer the nailes to grow as long as they will, like 
cocke's spurres, whicli also they sometimes cut from cockes 
and fit to their fingers. They colour their hands and feet 
(which are bare) with the juice of a reddish barke. They 
usually are artlesse and lazie, neglecting hunting and fish- 
ing ; and whereas wootl, hempe, and cotton, might easily 
be hadf yet the vulgar are clothed with undressed pelts, 
each wearing a ramme's skinne tyed to his hands and feet. 
They lie on ox^-hides without quilts or mattresses ; for 
tables they use great bowles of wood rudely hollowed, with- 
out any naperie. Vessels they have of blacke chalke. Few 
but Saracens use merchandise, and in few places ; most ex- 
ercise husbandrie ; the gentry follow armes and the court. 
They have no great cities, but villages unwalled and unfor- 
tified. Their greatest towne hath scarcely one thousand six 
hundred houses. Their houses are small, without elegance, 
without stone, almost without arte, rounde, and covered with 
earth and straw. They write no letters, nor use records in 
judgments or other writings, but in their holy things and 
ofi^ces of accompts for the king. They use no dirges or 
devotions for the dead. They use pictures, but not carved 
nor graven images. They paint Christ, the Blessed Virgin, 
and other saints in blacke forme, as devils and wicked men 
in white. So they paint Christ and his apostles at the 
Maundie blacke, and Judas white ; Christ in his Passion 
blacke, and Annas, Caiaphas, Pilate, Herod, and the.J6wes 
white ; Michael blacke, and the devil white."* 

*YW.U. p. 1183,1164. 
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We shall not fatigue the attention of the> reader with 
minute details on the music, the dancing, and other pas- 
times of the Abyssinians, which difier not much from those 
of mere barbarians. .The same reason has induced us to 
abstain from a recital of the amusements and domestic man'« 
ners of the Nubians, i^rho live in a state still more artlese 
than their eitetern neighbours, and retain k larger share o€ 
that simplicity which characterises the pursuits of the 
savaee, or at least of the human being in the very lowest 
condition of civiUzed existence. 
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GEOLOGY. 

CHAPTER Vn. 

Ea^dbiting tht mart renuarhahU Fealuru in Nulna and Ahymma, 

Want of attentkMi to tbi« tubjeeC on the ]mrt of TraTellera— Primitive 
Hocks — Granite, Gneios, Porphyry, Quarts, and Serpentiao--Similar 
Strueture towards the Eastern Frontier— HnEoiintains of Cosseir— Mar- 
ble — Emerald Mountains — Batn-el-RadJar — Dar Mahass— Primary 
Rocks— Secondary Formation at Berber — Primitive Strata reappear — 
EI Qawebyn—Fazoglo—Singaeh— Mountains of Abyssinia— Taranta 
—Lamalmon—Gania— Singular Ettiapes— Occasiooed by Periodical 
HaiMK-Thaory of the Earth— Beflactioofl. 

No one has written on the geological stracture of Ethiopia 
without expressing regret, that the enterprising travellers to 
whom we are indebted ror so much valuable information in other 
respects, should not have- found it convenient to devote more 
attention to the character and distribution of mineral substances. 
AJbove the first cataract the banks of the river, or rather the chan- 
nel of the stream itself, may be considered as constituting the 
great highway which connects Egypt with Sennaar and Abys- 
sinia — a line frcsn which tourists have hitherto deviated so little, 
that whatever is situated a few hundred yards on either side of it 
may be pronounced utterly unknown to Europeans. The rocks 
that project into the current, or form the partial obstacles over 
wfaicn it precipitates its waters, may have been hastily inspected 
by the passing stranger, who describes them as sandstone or 

Knite, according to the extent of his knowledge, and gives 
m a place in a system agreeably to the principles of the 
school in which he has happened to be initiatea. Hence 
nothing us less satisfactorily determined than the nature and 
succession of those stony bodies which compose the basip of 
the Upper Nile, except perhaps the magnificent ranges of moun- 
tains Which stretch from tibe Nubian frontier to the shores of 
the Arabian Gulf. 

We have elsewhere observed that the hills of secondary for- 
mation, which bound Egypt on the east and west, graduate into 
primitive masses as they approach the n^ghbourhood of Syen^. 
At tliis point, where the calcareous strata of the north sive place 
to the granitic ridge which has been traced far into me south, 
th0 rocks, from a certain intennizture of hornblende, sMumo a 

Aa 
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peculiar aspect, and are described by a specific term. Tbtf 
granite itseu* appears to be occasioniJly diversified by altemtt- 
tions of gneiss, porphyry, clay-slate, quartz, and serpentine, 
which contain as unbeddea minerals a great variety of camelians 
and jaspers. There has alto been discovered in the vicinity a 
true marble, or jnanukur fdiated limestone, exhibiting the 
various hues of Wmte, gray, yellow, blue, and red ; and which, 
when combined with the green tint of the seipentiuei forms the 
well-known verde antico. 

In an eastern direction w^ can trace indications of a similar 
structure across the whole extent of the desert ; the specimens 
presenting in some places a m>lintery or conchoidal firacture, a 
gray or variegated colour, and numerous petri&ctions of shells, 
corals, and fishes. The mountainous country near Cosseir con* 
tains numy calcareous eminences in which gypsum predomi- 
nates ; while, in the valleys which intersect the elevated ^;round, 
tiie sand is partly calcareous and partly siliceous, denoting the 
quahty of the strata from the waste of which it is fonned. It is 
even said that the ridge in question consists of tluee kinds ci 
rock ; the first of which is a small-grained granite ; the second 
is a breccia or puddingsttme of a i>articQlar sort, known by the 
name of Ireccia de verde; and to tms succeeds, for the apace of 
thirty miles, a schistose deposste, which seems to be of a con- 
temporaneous formation with the breccias, since they are con- 
nected by g^^ual transitions, and contain rounded masses of the 
same substance. 

The mountains observed by Bruce on his way to Gossehr are 
described by him as being composed of green and red marble ;. 
and after a journey of two hours he found hills of porphyry, out 
of which tfaie Egyptian monuments appear to have been hewed. 
The stone in this case was periectlv purple, though rather soft 
and brittle when newly separated nrom the quarry. This for- 
mation was succeeded by a lofty ridge, the greatest part of 
which was marble, verde antico, and by far the most beautiiiil that 
he had ever seen. Proceeding still towards the south, he ex- 
amined a range of mountainSf the prevailing rock in which was 
a kind of granite, with reddish veins throughout, and black, 
spots of a square or triangular form. Nearer the shore of the 
ffulf the green marble CHice more appeared, which was succeeded 
bv a very hi^h mountain composed of serpentine ; and " through 
about one-third of the thickness ran a large vein of jasper, green» 
spotted with red. Its exceeding hardoess was such as not to 
yield to the blows of a hammer.*'* 

The descriptions of the traveller, while they leave no doubt 
that the country through which he made his journey consists 
of primary rocks, afford but a Mit hght as to their order sad 

* Travels, vol. k.p.89l 
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dktribation ; and oat regpret on this head ia not diminished by 
the reflection that subsequent writers hare not removed the 
darkness in which he left one of the most important branches 
of natural history. 

Near the coast, on the eastern boundaries of Nubia, there 
occurs a singpiiar chain of slaty hills, presenting in their compo- 
sition rock-crystal and steatite ; though, at a little distance, they 
suddenly change their character, the greater part of them appear- 
ing in me form of limestone or alabaster, in strata lying nearly 
north and south. Here are the remains of the astrea dilwriana ; 
and among the rocks considered by geologists as of later forma- 
tion are observed specimens of a schisU^e structure, together 
with porphyries not distinctly characterized. Here also the 
bottoms of the valleys are covered with immense fhigments ; 
among which are clay-slate, gneiss, porphyry, |Tanite, and cer- 
tain other compound rocks, exhibiting in then* structure ac- 
tynolite, steatite, and nodules of a species of lamellated spar. 

In the same neijghbourhood are situated the famous Emerald 
Mountains, of which mention is made by several ancient writers. 
The highest of the group, which is called Zubara, was visited 
both by Bruce and Belzoni, whose descriptions of it verify the 
details of the Greek and Roman authors, suthough the treasures 
of which the latter were wont to boast have entirely disappeared. 
The old excavations were found to consist of low galleries 
much obstructed with rubbish, and rendered dan^rous by the 
looseness of the roof. The passages went very far into ^e body 
oftbB hill, along beds of mica and marble ; and the emeralds 
appear to have been procured at a great distance from the sur- 
iacej and chiefly at tne place where two calcareous strata, en- 
closing the mica between them, met one another. 

In tracing the progress of CaiUiaud, Waddington, and Han- 
bury, Richardson, English, and other travellers up the Nile, we 
are supplied with such incidental notices as remove all doubt 
in reganl to the prevailing character of the rocks which con- 
stitute its banks. In the neighbourhood of the second cataract, 
and indeed throughout the Batn-el-Hadiar, the formation is ob- 
viously primitive ; for we find granite, siate, and a very compact 
sandstone, about which last, however, there is some variety of 
opinion. At the beginning of the falls the felspar is of a dark 
colour, and lends to the clifis a very sombre appearance ; but 
atWady Ambigo it assumes a red tint, and becomes much more 
lively and agreeable to the eye. 

A similar formation, it would appear, extends into Dar Ma- 
hass, where rocks of the oldest class appear on evenr hand, and 
which is distinguished by a large mountam called Fogo, con- 
taining " a great deal of agate and fine quartz, and every variety 
0f granite." GaiUiaud discovered, besides those just mentioned, 
a number of frai^inents composed almost entirely of a beaatjiui 
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green felspar ; but these relics rather served to indicate the 
nature of the mountains which had once covered the edge of 
the desert, than to afford any key to the actual condition of the 
mineral kingdom in circumstances so materially changed. 
When the Egyptian army under Ishmael approached the island 
of Kandy, they observed some ^anitic rocks, composed in gene- 
ral of white felspar, and a considerable proportion of mica of the 
same colour, and remarkable for its pearly aspect. The prince 
sent a portion of it to the Frenchman to ascertain whether or 
not it was silver. The miners attached to the suite of the pasha 
did not hesitate to afEinn that the resemblance of this substance 
to one of the metals which exercise so much power over the 
minds of men, could not &il to conduct them to the discovery 
of veins immensely rich. The mica, according to these learned 
mineralogists, was nothing else than silver which had not yet 
attained to maturity. 

According to the author just quoted, the primitive rocks cease 
to appear vmen the traveller approaches the country of Berber. 
The granite, gneiss, and slate give way to sandstone, which, 
says he, forms the basis of the whole plain. But we cannot 
renrain from remarking, that as his description of the latter 
strata is veiy brief and imperfect, there is room for doubt whether 
there is any actual change of formation, and whether the sand- 
stone may not, in the character of <]uartz rock, also belong to the 
same order as the gneiss and gramte. Our suspicions on this 
head are confirmea by the fact, that the primary rocks soon 
afterward appear on the banks of the river, and continue as hr 
as the tenth degree of latitude, the remotest point to which 
the researches of the modems have extended under that me- 
ridian.* 

The appearance of the mountains near Gerri denotes that they 
are priimtive ; but it must be admitted that they were not ex- 
amined. There is no doubt, however, in regard to the range in 
the neighbourhood of £1 Querebyn, the principal ingredient ctf 
which is a foliated syenite, having the felspar of a pale rose-col- 
our, and being much charged with hornblende. The round 
blocks into wmch it is divided exhibit in their superposition 
the same appearance as the rocks of £s Souan andrhihs ; an 
arrangement BO closely resembUng a work of art that the natives 
imagine they must have been piled up by the hands of man. 

The high hill in the vicinity of Fazoglo is composed chiefly 
of granite. There are found in it, at the same time, rocks of 
hJomeblende and felspar, with veins of the latter nearly as white 
and as much crystallized as loaf-sugar. On the banks of the 
Toumat, also, the mountains exhibited the same composition, — 

* " lei flnlt le sol prtmitif et commenoe to gris, qui constltus eslol de 
laplaiiM.''-Vol.U.p.9S. 
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granite and felspar ; a geological aspect, says M. Caflliaud, 
which satisfied them that they were approaching the district 
celebrated for its treasures of gold.* 

At Singueh, in like manner, granite rocks with white felspar 
were obf»rved on all hands, sofording a clear proof that the 
travellers had not ^ret left a primitiYe country. Daifur and Kor- 
dofan present similar formations; whence we may conclude 
ttiat the greater part of Eastern Africa, between the parallels 
of lOO am 24^, belongs to the oldest class of depositee with 
which geologists are acquainted. 

In a reffion where so httle examination has taken place on the 
sreat sctue, we must not expect that mineralogy, or the know- 
fedge of simple bodies, has been accurately studied. But from 
the prerailing features of the landscape, viewed in relation to 
geology, we may infer that the precious stones, which are 
n>und elsewhere m similar circumstances, are not denied to the 
Nubians. 

Abyssinia is remarkable for the lofty ranges of mountains by 
which it is traversed. One of these, named Taranta^ is on the 
east of the kingdom, and extends in a direction nearly parallel 
to the Red Sea. Another occupies the centre ; and, besides a 
third situated towards the southern border, there are numerous 
detached groups in the intermediate plains. The second of 
these is known by the name of its highest summit, LamaLooon ; 
the last is usually denominated the chain of Ganza. The former 
contains the mountains of Amhara and Samen, which are re- 
puted to be the most elevated in the kingdom ; the oUier, from 
the circumstance of its exhibiting a semicircular form, was 
Imagined by Mr. Bruce to constitute part of the ran^ celebrated 
as the Mountains of the Moon — an absurd appellation given to 
an immense chain, supposed, on very inadequate grounds, to 
stretch across the African continent. The geology of Abyssinia 
is indeed very imperfectly known ; but from the magnitude of 
the hills, the mode of arrangement, and the sharp peaks which 
rise into the sky, there is every reason to conclude that they 
belong to the primitive formation. 

The province of Tigre ia all mountainous, and some of the 
groups are of great height Indeed, the older travellers main- 
tained that the Alps ana Pyrenees were not to be compared to 
them in respect to elevation — an assertion which has been found 
inconsistent with a more exact measurement. It is not, how- 
ever, the extreme altitude of the Abyssinian mountains that 
occasions surprise, but their number, and the uncommon forms 
which they present to the eye. " Some of them are flat, thin, 
and square, in shape of a hearth-stone or slab, that scarce would 
fleem to have ba^ sufficient to resist the winds. Some are lika 

• Vol. U. p. 41& 
▲•3 
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pyiamidfl, others like obelisks or prisms, and some, the most ez- 
traordinaiy of all, pyramids pitched upon their points with their 
base uppermost, which, if it was possible, as it is not, they 
could hsTO been so formed in the oeginning, would be strong 
objections to our received ideas of gravity."* 

tn this delineation there are no doubt some traces of that vivid 
fancy which was so apt to carry the author beyond the precise 
boundaries of fact, and occasionally disposed him to touch his 
canvass vdth the most striking colours. But making the proper 
allowance for this constitutional exaggeration, it must still be 
granted that the mountains of Tigr^ andAdowa are distinguished 
by features of a very peculiar character, and at the same time most 
interesting as connected with the principles of geology. Even 
Mr. Salt, whose more sober judgment and chastened eye were 
constantly employed in noting any little deviations from the 
exact line of reabty, acknowledges that ** a thousand different- 
shaped hills were presented to the view, which bore the appear- 
ance of having been dropped on an irregular plain." 

The singular forms now mentioned are the result of those peri- 
odical rains which carry the soil of Ethiopia to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and which, after fertilizing Egypt, are continually 
adding to its extent at the various mouths of me Nile. The 
mountains, composed of various strata and rocky depositee, yield 
unequally to the torrents which rush upon them from the clouds ; 
the softer parts melting down and disappearing, while tlie gran- 
ite with its kindred masses resists, during a longer period at teast, 
the operation of a cause which in the end will certainly prove 
irresistible. The seacoast occasionally presents similar phe- 
nomena on a small scale. The waves, acting on the barrier of 
rocks, perforate some, undermine others, and give rise to those an- 
gular forms and projections which at a distance assume the most 
grotesque appearances. It is not easy to calculate the power 
of a prmciple which, though constantly in action, proceeds with 
great irregularity within any given space of time ; bat the effects 
of the rain on the hilly surface is known to be very great, while 
the skeleton ai^ect of the highest mountains conmrns in thia 

e)int of view the evidence of experience. When, for example, 
race was ascending Taranta, a sudden noise was heard on tiie 
heights louder than the loudest thunder; and almost imme- 
diately a river, the channel of which had been dry, came down 
in a stream about the height of a man, and the breadth of the 
whole bed it used to occupty. " The water was thick, tinged 
with red earth. Hence, it is not surprising that the sidee of tfa« 
hills should in many parts be washed away, and that the rocks 
should project on high like steeples and obelisks, sjod be broken 
into a thousand different forms."f 

* Bmcfl^ VOL iv. p. $17. f IM. p. 901, 807. 
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There is a celebrated theory of the earth, which rests on the 
' assumption that all the land now above water will in the coarse 

of ges be swept into the sea, to be re-formed into new con- 
tinents, and in due time raised above the surface, as the abode 
of future generations, both of men and of the inferior species. 
Whatever degree of truth there may be in the geological specu- 
lations connected with this hypothesis, it will be admitted that 
no part of the world 8uj;>plies a better illustration of its leading 
principles than Abyssima, or diminishes to a greater extent the 
feeling of improbability which appears inseparable from its 
first annoimcement. The actual condition ot the mountains, 
resembling in some places an animal body stripped of the flesh, 
affords an ample proof that no element but tune is wanting to 
complete the dismtegration of the whole surface of Eastern 
Africa, and thereby to reduce it to the level of tlie ocean. 

These facts would lead to reflections quite unsuitable to the 
limits of this, chapter. Following such a train of thought, the 
geolog^ist would see' himself in the midst of a vast ruin, where the 
precipices which rise on all sides, the sharp peaks of the granite 
mountains, and the huge fragments that surround their bases 
seem to mark so many epochs in the progress of decay, and to 
point out the ener^ of tnose destrtictive causes which even the 
ma^tude and solidity of such great bodies have been unable to 
resist. Perhaps he would see reason to infer that the northern 
deserts of Africa occupy the place of extensive hills which have 
been crumbled down by the hand of time ; while the dry chan- 
nels of ancient rivers might be held as indications of the line in 
which the waters rushing from them were conveyed to ths 
Mediterranean.* 

* FlayfUr, voL 1. p. 123. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Noticet regarding some of the prmeuHd Featuree m the Zodogy cf 
the Countriee described in Me preceding Choftere, ' 

Peculiarity in tbe Pbysieal StructQre of the Inhabitants of'Upper Egypt— 
Animals nameroas in Abyssinia— Monkeys — Bats— Canine Animals — 
Fennec — Hyenas— Lynxes — ^Feline Animals — Supposed Origin of our 
Domestic Oit—Jerboa-oDifferent Kinds of Wild Hog— Hippopotamus 
— RhinocenMH-JBquine Animals— Giraifo— Antelopes — ^Birdsof Prey — 
Lammergeyer— Vulture— Owls — Pigecms—Bornbills— Parrots — Bus- 
tard—Storks — Water FowI-<-ReplUe»— Crocodile —Cerastes— Flahet 
^Shells— Pearl Muscles-^Insects— Tkaltsalya Fly— Locusts. 

It has been the practice of several natand historians to com 
mence their systematic expositions with a " Nosce teipsum," 
followed by a brief description of the human race ; thus, wiUi 
more modesty than tmth, affecting to classify themselves with 
the beasts that perish. That many of us are very " brutish per- 
sons" is a fiEu:t which cannot be gainsaid ; but still there is some- 
thing sufficiently preposterous in the grave and formal enuncia- 
tion of those characters by which mankind in general are allied 
to, or distinguished from, the brute creation. The human race 
possesses indeed the attributes of animal life in ccnnmon with 
the inferior orders ; but we should never cease to retain a firm 
conviction that these are " the accidents, not the essentials, of 
our nature ;"* and that however prop«r it may be to mention 
them as the technical statements of ph3r8iology, they are jei totally 
inadequate to the description of a being who bears within him 
the germ of an immortal liiGe, and knows that he was created 
" but a little lower than the angels,*'—" Those persons," says 
Buffon, " who see, hear, or smefi imperfectly aret)f no less in- 
tellectual capacity than others ; an evident proof that in man 
there is something more than an internal sense. This is the 
soul of man, which is an independent and superior sense— a lofty 
and spiritual existence — entu^ely different in its essence ana 
action from the nature of the external senses/'f 

In conformity with these impressions we have hitherto, ill 
the zoological disquisitians which occur in this Library, 

* Grinfleld*s Letters to Laurenee. 
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agned the most prominent place to the qaadmmanooe order, 
which we regard as the most highly organized of the brute crea- 
tion, and have altogether avoided what we considw as the 
degradation of the human race. We shall not here depart from 
the observance of an accustomed rule, further than to notice 
very briefly a peculiarity in the physical structure of some of 
those tribes, with the general history of which the reader has 
already been made acauainted. 

It is long since Winkelman observed that the ear was invaria- 
bly placed much higher in the Egyptian statues tlmn in the 
Greek ; but he attributed this peculiarity to a s^^stematic prac- 
tice in Egyptian art, of elevating the ears of their kings in like 
manner as the Oreek artists are known to have exaggerated the 
perpendicularity of the facial angle in the heads of their gods and 
neroes. M. Duieau de la Malle, in his recent visit to the museum 
at Turin, so rich in Egyptian monuments, was particularly 
struck with this feature in all the statues of Phta, Mceris, Osv- 
mandias, Ramesses, and Sesostris. Six mummies recently 
arrived from Uppej Egypt were at that time under examination, 
and afforded hun the means of ascertaining whether this special 
character of the higher situation of the orifice of the ear really 
existed in the sculls of the natives of the country. He was 
surprised to find in them, as well as in many other sculls from 
the same place, of which the facial angle did not differ from that 
of the European race, that the orifice of the ear, instead of being, 
as with us, on a line with the lower part of the nose, was placed 
on a Ime with the centre part of the eye. The head in the region 
of the temple was also much depressed, and the top of the wull 
elevated, as compared with those of Europe, from one and a half 
to two inches, it is somewhat singular that this character should 
have hitherto eluded the observation of so many professional 
anatomists, and of all the travellers who have traversed Eg}rpt. 
As a striking corroboration of so singular a structure, which 
may not inaptly be regarded as the Egyptian type, and a newly- 
observed variety of the Caucasian race, M. Dureau cites as an 
example M. EUas Boctor, a Copt, native of Upper Egypt, who 
has been twenty years in Pans as a professor of Arabic. He 
was well known to M. Dureau, who had constantly remarkitd 
the great elevation of his ears, which indeed had rather the Ap- 
pearance of two little horns than of the onUimry human append- 
ages. The Hebrew race are moreover said to resemble the 
Egyptians in several particulars. The same author examined 
and found that the ears of M. Carmeli, a Jew, professor of He- 
brew, although not placed so high as in the mummies or Copts 
of Upper Eg3rpt, were still very remarkable as compared with 
those of the natives of Europe.* 

• Bsfvs BneyelopMiqpe,apd litsmy Otasitei Jmie tl, 19M. 
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Before proceeding to notice a fern of the more rematkable 
of the wild sp^ecies, we may observe that the domesticated ani- 
mals of Abyssinia consist, as is usual in most countries, of oxen, 
sheep (chiefly a small black variety), soats, horses, mules, asses, 
and a few camels. Two kinds or dogs are frequent, CHie ot 
which, like the Pariah do^ of India, owns no master, but lives 
in packs attached to the different villages ; while the other is a 
fleet and powerful animal, of general use for the purposes of the 
chase. From itsearUest days the latter is taught to run down 
^[ame, especially Guinea fowls, and Mr. Salt informs us that 
Its ezpertness in catching them is astonishing. It never loses 
sight of the biids for an instant after it has once started them 
from their haunts. Tame cats are to be seen in every house in 
Abyssinia.* 

According to Brace, no country in the world produces a 
greater number and variety of animals, whether wild or tame. 
The mountains, where free froca. wood, are covered to their 
summits with a rich and luxuriant veniure. The long and 
refreshing rains of summer are not too suddenly absorbed by the 
solar rays, and the warmth is suflicient to promote vmtation 
without producing those withering effects which usualW result 
from heat without moisture. The homed cattle, some of which 
are furnished with humps, are of various kinds and colours. 
Certain breeds are without horns, while others are remarkable 
for the gigantic size of these organs. " But the reader may 
with confKleQce assure himself that there are no such animals 
as carnivorous bulls in Africa, and that this story has b^n in- 
vented for no other purpose but a desire to exhibit an animal 
worthy of wearing these prodigious horns. I have always 
wishea thai this article and some othera of early date were 
blotted out of our Philosophical Transactions ; they are absurdi- 
ties to be forgiven to infant physic and to early travels, but they 
are unworthy of standing among the cautious well-supported 
narrations of our present philosophera. Though we may say 
of the buffalo that it is of tlus kind^ yet we cannot call it a tame 
animal here ; so far from that, it is the most ferocious in the 
country where it resides ; this, however, is not in the high tem* 
perate part of Abyssinia^ but in the sultry kolla, or vallevs below, 
where, without hiding himself, as wild beasts genenuly do, as 
if conscious of superiority of strength, he lies at nis ease among 
large spreading shady trees near the clearest and deepest riven, 
or the largest stagnant pools of the purest water. Notwith- 
etanding this, he is in his person as dirty and slovenly as he is 
fierce, brutal, and indocile ; he seems to maintain among his 
pwn kind the same character for mannen that the wolf does 
VDODg the carnivorous tribe.^'t 

•0«^Vo7im,A|i|midta[,p.K tBnws*8ltaTfl^TDlT.p.ai. • 



We posseis a very imperfect knowledge of the quadnmuuious 
tlibes of this portion of Africa, although we know that several 
jpecies of monkeys abound throughout the wilder districts, the 
nrgest of which Mr. Salt says is ccdled CHngeroy and is nearly 
allied to those found in Arabia. Another snuiller species, with 
a black face, is named Aleatoo in the Tigr^, and Tota in the 
Amharic, language. The fields of millet in Abyssinia are fre- 
quently destroyed by flocks of them, aided by babo<ni8. 

The family called Cheiroptera includes those remarkable flying 
Quadrupeds generally known by the name of bats. The genus 
Mohsstu of Geoffroy is distinguished bv the fierceness of its 
aspect, and by a large head and blunted muzzle, from which 
have no doubt been derived the generic name, which signifies 
mastiff. Their limbs are strong and muscular, their bodies 
heavy, and their organs of flight rather disproportioned to their 
general size. They dwell in caverns and other subterranean 
excavations, and it is probable that they live chiefly by escalad- 
ing precipices and trunks of trees, as in some species, such, for 
example, as M. alecto and abra»u»i the wings are narrow, and so 
cut up by the arching of the posterior margin of the flying mem- 
brane as to serve rauier the purpose of a parachute than for 
regular or sustained flight. It was long thought that all the 

Secies of the genus were peculiar to the New World ; but this 
Ba is now discovered to be erroneous. The travels of M. 
Riippel in Arabia, E^pt, and Nubia have made us acquainted 
witn many new species which are truly referable to the genus 
in question. It will also no doubt prove interesting to the 
student of the classics, as well as to the natural historian, to learn 
&at many c^the animals indicated by Aristotle and Pliny have 
been discovered by that enterprising traveller. His investiga- 
tions prove that these classical species differ in many important 
points from those with which they have hitherto been vaguely 
regarded as identical, and that modem naturalists have erred 
in asserting their existence in the countries of Southern 
Africa. 

The species described by M. Temminck, and named Dyaape* 
RiqrpeUit in honour of the traveller, is nearly related to that men- 
tioned by Geofl&oy under the name of Nvetmomue Bgyptiaou*. 
Its size is the same as that of the Veepertwo murinuM of JBurope. 
The ears are excessively larjgfe, shcdl-si»ped, overshadowing the 
fiice ; their internal margin is not reunited, but projects in front 
from a common base ; a large internal fold covers the eyea. 
The tail is thick and depressed, and does not exceed the length 
of the body, while rather less than the half is envelopNed in the 
interf^oral membrane. The great toe of the posterior limbs 
is somewhat more free than the others. The fur is fine, close 
•et, and abundant, and th«re is a border oCit on b o t hsidea of th« 
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Membnw>ofl wings, along the flanks, close to the body. Th« 
muszle is thinly covered with black divergent hairs. The lips 
aie large, plaited, and somewhat pendulous. The upper sur- 
&ce is tnrouffhout of a uniform mouse-colour ; the inferior parts 
are very sinmar in colour, but of a paler hue. The hair upon 
the toes is long, rather arched, and whitish. The wings are 
-very narrow, but <tf considerable extent. The male measures 
from, tip to tip about 15 inches, the female not much above 13. 
The total length of the body and tail is about six inches. This 
species inhi^ts the vaults of the ancient Egyptian buildings, nod 
other subterranean places in the north of Africa. Specimens 
exist in the museums of Leyden and Frankfort 

Among the canine animals we shall i^cify the Aboukosaein 
of Nubia, described by Ruppel (pi. xi.) under tne name of Cania 
paihdua. This species is susnected by Baron Cuvier (Regno 
Animal, voL i. p. 152) to be iaentical with the Adive or Cams 
eonac of Omehn, so common over the vast deserts of Central 
Asia, from the Volga to India. It is said never to drink, and ita 
general habits are those oi a fox. 

The jackal {Coma a$aJnu) is well known in thes^ parts of 
Africa. It stanids higher on its legs, has a sharper muzzle, and 
shorter tail than thme of India, being identical with such as 
occur in Senegal. 

As a sub-genus of the dogs we may rank the painted hyena 
ef Temminck, described by Mr. Burchel under the name of 
Hymmet venatica. Mr. B. k^t a living specimen of this animal 
cmuned up in a stable-yard for thirteen months, during which 
time it retained its natiual ferocity of disposition. It hunts in 
picks both during the night and day. The fiir is irregularly 
notched or mottled vdth white and fiiven colour, gray andblack. 
Its ears are large, with black tips. Its size is that of a wolf. 
This species, though classed with the hyenas, which in some 
re spe c ts it greatly resembles^ possesses, however, the dental 
syinm of a dog. We notice it in tiiis place in coi^equence of 
its having been recently ascertained by M. Ruppel to inhabit 
Kordo&n.* 

Great contrariety of opinion has existed among naturalists as 
to the nature and relationship of the animal described by Bruce 
under the name of fennec, and in addition to merely scientific 
discussion, some not very amiable inferences have been deduced 
by that spnit of rivalry which, though usefril in as fisir as emula- 
tKn is inconsistent with letharay, is sometimes »pt, especially 
in aeiimonioas minds, to overflow its bounds. Tne discovery 
of tiie animal in question, though usually assigned to our Aby»- 
•inian tnveller, is likewise cUumed by a Swedish gentleman, 

* Atl8a«ad«B«lMimNdMlUolMaAftik%Tsf.xii. 
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Mr. Shioldebnn4> who U iBserted by the fonner io hxv got 
the start of him in this matter by some petty artifice. Neither 
the one nor the other, however, has described the species with 
such a decree of scientific accuracy as to be of any avaU in de- 
termining its place in the system ; and the conflte^uence of this 
has been that each compiler has referred it to a different genus. 
Some have classed it with the most carnivorous species, others 
have looked upon it as a canine animal. lUiger mtade it the 

rof a new genus, under the name of Megaltais, while it has 
been placed with the squirrels in the oraer GUrta, and has 
.even been regai?ded.as a quadfrumanous species belonging to the 
genus Galago. Although known by various appellations, such 
as zerdo, zerda, fennec, &c., it is, nevertheless, more commonly 
balled the "anonymous animal,'' te if it had no name at all 
One whter descnbes it as inhiibiting the desert wastes of the 
Sahara, where it digs itself a subterranean dwelling, and he 
adds that there is.no auditory passage in its ears, lest it should 
be incommoded by the loqse and arid sand;.' while another 
assures us that it dwells habitually amid the summits of the 
loftiest palm-trees, and, in fact, owes its name to that circum- 
stance, the term fennec being asserted to signify a palm. In 
consequence of these contradictory accounts, some recent 
authors deny its existence as a species altogether, wlijle others 
alle^^e that the so called anonymous animal constitutes- in fact a 
distmct genuSf consisting of two easily distinguished species. 

Buffon published a figure of the fennec frojaa. a dravnng trans- 
mitted to him by Bruce. As his views of systematic arrange- 
ment were extremely fanciful, we need not be surprised theJ; ne 
should have placed it between the squirrel and the hare. Blu- 
menbach, from Brace's description, refers it to' the civets, and 
Sparrmah mamtains its identity with a South African species 
called Zerda, — ^in- consequence of which it continues to bear 
that name in many systematic works. lUiger, as we have 
already mentioned, makes it the tvpe of a genus, under the title 
o[Megalotis ;,and M. Desmarest also elevates, it to the rank of a 
genus, ui^er the~ appellation of Fenneoua, A feeble light viraa 
&ov7n upon its actual station by these transpositions. 

At a mofe recent period, however, the museum of Frankfort 
was yisited by two intelligent zoologists, almost at the same 
timOf — we mean M. Temminck and Dr. Sigismond Ijeuckart, 
of Heidelberg, both of whom recognised the fennee In an ani- 
mal sent from Dongola by the traveller RimpeL It appears,^in 
fact, to be a canine animal, nearly allied to the subdivision 
which contains the foxes, and approaching particularly to the 
Canis conac. The teeth, the feet, the number of toes, and the 
K»rm of the tail are precisely those of a fox \ but the limbs ar» 
higher, and more slender in proportion. The head is vendered 
of a peculiar aspect by the prodigious size of the ears. Tht 
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vm&t purta of tb« body are of a atraw-yeUow, the under of a 
yeUowisH-wiute. The latter colour also charactexizes the foro^* 
(ega, and the ^eater portion of the hinder, ones. The woolly 
portions of the coat are Icmg, soft, and white ; the silky are also 
very soft, and are annulated with white and straw-colour, with 
here and there a few bl^ck points. The general colour of the 
tail, especiaUy of its superior portion, is brownish-^rellow, but 
blackisn toweupds the pomt and root. Our information is still 
defective ref;ftfding the manners of this species ; but it appears 
to be the opuiion of those who have studied its characters and 
history that the fact reported by Bruce of its living on trees is 
erroneous, and thfit it is more probably a ground, or even sub- 
terranean animal, supporting itself, in the state of nature, on 
«mall quadrupeds, biras, and insects. 

" Though ms iieivourite food," sa3rs Ifr. Bruce^ speaking of lihis 
animal, ** seemed to be dates, or any sweet frmt, yet I merved 
he was very fond of ergs, and small birds* eggs were first 
brpught him, which lie devoured with great avidity ; but he did 
not seem to know how to manage that, of a hen, but when broke 
for him he ate it with the same avidity as the others. When 
he was hungry he would eat bread, especially v^tth honey or 
migar. It was very observable th^t a biitl, whether confined in 
a cage near him, or flying across the room, engrossed his whole 
attention. He followed it with his eyes whoever it v^nt, ncv 
was he, at this time, to be diverted by placing biscuit before 
him ; and it was obvious, by the great interest he seemed to 
take in its motions, that he was accustomed to watch for vic- 
tories over it, either for his pleasure or his food. He seemed 
very much alarmed at the approach of a cat, and endeavoured 
to hide himself, but shewed no symptom of preparing (or any 
defence. I never heard he had any voice : he suffered h^oseti^ 
not without some difficulty, to be handled in the day, when he 
seemed rather inclined to sleep, but was exceedin^y unquiet 
and restless so soon as night came, and alwayrendeavouring Im 
escape, and though he £d not attempt the vdie, yet with hie 
sharp teeth he veiy soon mastered the wood of any comm^ 
bird-ca^e. From tne snout to the tail he was about ten inches 
long, his tail five and a quarter : near an inch cm the tip of it 
was black.** The ears are desciibed as. being above three 
inches long, covered on the borders with soft yndte hair, but 
bare in the middle, and .of a rose-colour. They were about an 
inch and a half broad, and the cavities within were very laige. 
It was very difilcult however to measure them, for he was ex- 
tremely impatient of having his ears touched, and alvrays kept 
them erect except when terrified by a cat. The pupil of the eye 
was large and black, and sQni6und.ed by a deep nine ins. He 
had a siy and wily appearance ; but as his habits are not gre- 
gaxkfQ9y and for odier reasont, Brace doubts the propne^ 
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of thii aiiiBttlbeittg.xegiided M tlM Stfikm of the Scriptoiet*- 
an opimon adTocated both bf Jewish and Arabian wntem ThB 
lighl-haiid^iiuie of the annexed wood-cut repreaente the fennec. 
In Braced nguie the eart ore too large. 

The hye&a tribe in general ai^ characterized by poeaeasinff 
three ftlae molars above and four below, all conical, olunt, ana 
aingularly bunge ; their superior camiTorous tooth baa a small 
tubcicle within and in front, bat the inferi<Mr has n<nie, pud pre- 
aenta only a couple of strong cutting points : with these power- 
fol Weapons they can eniah the boiMs of the largest Koa most 
obdurate prey. The tongue is rough, each foot has four toee, 
and there is a glandular pouch beneath the tail The muscles 
of the neck aiM laws are so powerful that it is impossible to 
wrest any thing nom between their teeth when once they have 
firmly aeized it ; on which account, among the Arabians^ the 
name is the symbol of obetinacy. 

The common hyena, that is to sfiy, the striped species (H. 
miganM)j is an ammal fully hetter known and more abundant in 
Abyssinia than elaewhere. " I do not think,** says Mr. Bruce, 
** thereis any one that hath hitherto written of this animal who 
ever aaw the thousandth pari of them that I hare. They were 
a plajgue in Abyssinia in every aituation, both in the city and in 
th^ aeld, and I think surpassed the sheep in number. Gondar 
was full of them from the time it turned dark till the dawn of 
day, seeking the d^erent pieces of slaughtered Carcasses which 
this cruel and unclean people expose in the streets without 
bmrial, and who firmly belieTethat theae animals are Faladia 
>fifom the neighbouring mountains, tnnsfonned by magic, and 
oome down to eat human fleah in the dark in safety. Many a 
time m the night, when the king had kept me late in the palace, 
and it was not my duty to lie there, in going across the souaxe 
txm. the king's hpase, not many hundred yardr distant, I nave 
been api^hensive they woidd bite me in the leg. They grunted 
in great numbers aioand-me, though I vras surrounded with 
esvwal armed men, who seldom pasMd a t^ght without wound- 
ing or slaughtering some of theib. One nis[ht in Maitsha, being 
fery intent on bbservatioi^ I heard somethinff pass behind me 
towards the bed, but npon mokinground could perceive nothing. 
Having finished what I was then about, I went out of my tent, 
resolTing directhr to return, which I immediately did, when I 
perceived large blue eyes glailhg at me in the dark. I called 
upon my servant with a light, and there was the hyena stand- 
m nirik the head of the bed, with two or three large>banches 
eteaiuUes in his month. To have fired at him I was m dan ger 
ef braaking myenadrant or other fmnitore, and he aeemed,liy 
keeaiiig the eaaoles steadily in his month, to wish for no ethor 
MeyatthattifM. Aa hie mouth vras fhB, and he had noclawi 
^ Bb2 
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to te«r with, I wm not aflndd of hbn, bat witha pik« itnidEhim 
M near the heart as I could nidge. It was not till then he 
showed snyaign of fierceness ; out, upon feeling his wound, he 
let drop the cradles, and endeavoured to run up the shaft of the 
spear to arrive at me ; so that, in self-defence, I was c^liged to 
draw a pistol from my girdle and shoot him ; and neuiy at the 
same time my servant cleft his scull with a battle-axe. In a 
word, the hyena was the plague of our lives, the terror of our 
night->^ks, the destruction of our mules and asses, whidi 
above all others are his favourite food.'* 

Hyenas generally inhabit caverns and other rocky places, from 
whence they issue under cover of the night to prowl for food. 
They are gregarious, not so much from any social principle as 
from a greediness of dispositiQn and a gluttonous instinct, which 
induce many to assemble even over a scanty and insumcient 
prey. They are said to devour the bodies which they find in 
cemeteries, and to disinter such as are hastily or imperractly in- 
humed. There seems, indeed, to be a pecuhar gloominess and 
maligrnity of disposition in the aspect of the hyena, and its man- 
ners in a state of captivity are savage and untractable. Like 
every other animal, nowever, it is perfectly capable of being 
tamed. A contradictory feature has oeen observed in. its natu- 
ral instincts. About Mount Libanus, Syria, the north of Asia, 
and the vicinity of Algiers, the hvenas, according to Bruce, live 
mostly upon largie succulent bulbous roots, especially those of 
the fritillaria, &c. ; and he informs us that he has known luge 
patches of the fields turned up by them in their search rar 
onions and other plants. He adds that these were chosen with 
such care, that aiter having been peeled, if any small decayed 
spot became perceptible, they were left upoif the ground.. In 
Abyssinia, however, and many other countries, their habits are 
certainly decidedly carnivorous ; yet the same courage, 6r at 
least fierceness, which an animal diet u^ally produces does^not 
so obviously manifest itself in this species. In Barbary, accord- 
ing to Bruce, the Moors in the daytmie seize the hyena by the 
ears and drag him alon^, without his resenting that igno- 
minious treatment otherwise than bv attemptihg to draw him- 
self back ; and the hunters, when his cave is brge enopgh to 
give them entrance, take a torch in their hands, and anvance 
straight towardir him, pretending at the same time to fascinate 
him by a senseless iaigon. The creatura is astounded by the 
noise and glare, ana allowing a blanket to be thrown over him, 
IB thus dragged out Bruce locked up a goat, a kid, and a lamb 
all day with a Baibary. hyena which had &sted, and he found the 
intencfed victims in the evening alive and uninjured. He repeated 
the experiment, however, on another occasion, during the night, 
with a young ass, a goat, and a fox, and next morning he 
waa astonished to find the whole oC thim, not only kuled. 
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Imt actually devoured, with the exception of some of the aaa^ 
bones! ^ 

- The general size of the striped hyena is that of a lai^ dog, 
Bruce regarded the Abyssinian species as distinct from those 
described as natiTes of other parts of Africa ; but recent obeerra- 
tion has failed to confirm that impression of the Scottish travel- 
la:. This species was known to the ancients, and was exhib- 
ited atKome for the first time in the reijp of Oordian. One 
which died a few years ago in Paris was of an initi^le and dis- 
satisfied disposition, and aad eaten away in its impatience all 
the toes of its hind-legs. 

Of species more nearly allied to the fehne tribes our present 
portion of Africa presents us with several beautifiil examples. 
We shall speak, m ^e first place, of the lynx tribe. Tumo 
animals are chi^y distinguished from the cats by the leiMfth 
of' their fruE, the comparative dicMiziess of their tails, anaby 
the possession of a piencil or tuft of hair at the tips of their 



The caracal ^Felis caracal)^ commonly called the Barbary IjnXf 
is about the height of a ibx, but much stronger and more fero* 
cious. It has been known to attack a hound, and instantl^r. tear 
it to pieces. Though naturally a vnld and savage animal, it has 
been trained when young to the chase of various small quadru- 
peds, and the largor kinds ^f birds. The colour of its body is 
of a imifwm wine-red, Without epotsrthe ears are black ex- 
ternally,* and white within ; a spot above and below the eye, 
the circumference o£ the mouth, a stripe all alon^f the lov^er 
part of the body, and the irudde of the thighs, are^white ; a Mack 
line passes from the eye to the nostril, and there is a black spot 
" at the origin of the whiskers. This species occupies a con^ 
siderahle extent of country throughout the warmer latitudes of 
the Old World. It is found'in almost all the regions inhabited 
by the lion, and has been said to follow that noUe creature for 
the pOrpose of feeding on^the remains of its prey, It varies coi^ 
siderabfy in its appearance, like most animals which range ofer 
a wide territory. It is to the^caracal that the ancients proba- 
bly applied the name of lynx, as the species now distinguished 
by that name has never been found in those countries of which 
the lynx of the ancients was said to be a native. Phny assigns 
Ethiopia w the native country of the lynx, and accordixig to Ovid 
(Metam. lib. xv.), 

** Victa raeemUbro lyncas dedlt India Baeeho."^ 



* Ths name of caracal is said to be derived firom the Turiddi Imts^ 
black, and kaUtckf ear. Tba Persian naras of 9kig9u»k Is MIsved te 
have tke same signlflcation. 
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Th» cttacal u vtySmsuf ttae numal described by 0r. Pinaur 
from a lite epedmen in fhe Tower in 1762 (PhiL Tnme.). It 
wi» Mat from India by Oeoeral Clive to the Duke of Cumber^ 

land. 

The epeciea described by Brace under tbe name of bpoted 
IjnjL ana which was for some time muded as a mere variety 
of^he preoeciUng, is now ccaisidiBrad as a distinct ispecies, 
imder the puoB of Fdia eakgaia (Temminck).*- It is inter 
nedkte in size between te Itux and the wild cat, and is 
•aid to prey much on gninea-fowL Its tail is long and alender ; 
its ears long, ixHnted, and externally of a lively rec^coioor, with 
diort brown tufts. It is to this species that M. Geoffiroy has 
•rronsoasly appUed the title of Felu cAmw, as if it were identical 
with the speaes so named by Ghildenstaedtt It inhabits both 
the north and soath of Africa, andodcurs likewise in the soath- 
tmparts of India. It is abundant both in Bazbary and at the Ci^ 
•ICHDodHope. The specimen killed by Bruce ill Abyssinia ap- 
pears to have been a TOong one. M.Oeofiioy procured it in the 
adult state from an island in the Nile. In its general mannen 
it rather leeemblea the wikL cat of Suiope than a lynx. It 
climbs trees, and cbneaab itself among craxs and^thiAeta. . 

Anoliiier species of lynx, which inhaoits the banks of the Nile 
•a fiur as Nubia, is the chans {FiliB ckm» of GKddenstaedt and 
Temminck)^ called Km mftekak by the Tartar nations. It is 
about thfr sise of the European lynx. The legs are. long, the 
mnzsle verr blunt, the tafl aQe4faird of the length of the head 
and body, the ean terminated bj very ahoiC pencils, and a black 
band nms from the-anterior margin of the eye towards the 
mnitle. The prevaihng coloar is a yeUowi^i gray. The nama 
of ehaua was originally applied by Pliny to the common Ijrnz, 
and was used by Guldenstaedt in reference to the species just 
toted. M. Qeomoy, however, tranapooed the title oy mistaka 
to the booted lynx {F, eaU ^ aia, Temm.), which has occasioned 
aoma confusion in the synoiymj of the species. The tree 
ehaua, in nddition to tlia lacsihtiea above named, inhabita 
awampy and wooded diatricta along the shores of the Canaan 
Bee, and the banks of the streams which flow into that giM 
reM^ptade. Itdoesnot,howev«r{Ooeur on the Volga, alttwui^ 
aomwon in many parts of the Persian dominions. It hunts 



the night; preys on binds and small quadrupede, soma- 
timaa^alao on fish, and ia extremehf tmpatiflnt bf csiptivity, and 
ocmsequently difficult to tame. This species rarely climba treea. 
Ita skill, «even in a mutili^ted condition, is extremely rare in 
collections of peltrv ; and me only perfect specimen which haa 
cone to our knawrledgeiB that in the muaeum of Fnakfyti, 

ii»HBiiiin1inls;p.MI. 
Pstrop.val.xz. 
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Of tte larger fetiiie axumalB, the huhting-leopiiid, or chittah 
fFefi* jubaia), a specif of great beauty of aspect, and well 
Known in many eastern countries at a useful accessary in the 
chase, hasbeen recently ascertained to inhabit Nubia. Its head 
4a amaUer, and its general proportions more riender and length- 
ened, than those of most feline species ; and its cUtws, though 
itrone, are less powerful, in consequence of their not being -re- 
tractile, as in the rest of the cat tribe. But the most remarkable 
fret in the history of this animal is the vast extent of its geo- 
^phical distribation. According to Thunberg, it is common 
m the south of Africa — a fad confirmed by lichtenstein, who 
•aw Uie chief oi a horde of Oafires clothed in its beautiful and 
sumptuous skins ; and Temminck has ascertained its existence 
along the western shores of that division of the world. It is 
widely spread over India and other continental countries of the 
East, and the forests of Sumatra abound with hunting-tigers. 
Lastly— which is our reason for its introduction here — several 
specimens have been lately transmitted from Nubia by Rupj^el 
to the Frankfort museum. ^ The species is remarkable lor its 
mildness and docility in the domestic state. 

Another feline ammal lately ascertained to inhabit Nubia is 
the FdU maniculattt of Temminck, which that naturalist regards 
as the origin of our domestic species. Its proportions ajg^ree vnth 
those of the wild cat of Britain and the continent of Europe, 
but it is smaller by abcut one4hird. Its tail, also, is in^com- 
parison rather longer and more slender. The soles of the feet 
and the posterior portion of the metatarsus and metacarpus are 
qnite black. The naturo of its coat and the distribution of its 
colours resemblo those of the female wild cat ; but the general 
hue is stiU that yellowish ash-colour which^revails in the natu- 
ral tinting of so many of the quadrupeds of Northern Africa. 
We may here record a curious observation, that almost all the 
animals of Egypt, without excepting even the birds and rep- 
tiles, are (Juratcteiized by what may oe called a local tint. The 
dogs, so abimdant in that country, the antelopes, the jerboas, the 
meriones. and many more of the glires or js^wers are remark- 
able for their general uniformity of colouring. If this does not 
arise from (which tt can scarcely do), it is at least in keeping 
with, the vast deserts so characteristic of African countries.* 

The opinion generally received, and adopted even by the 
greater number of natursuists,. in regard to the origin of the do- 
mestic species, which we fuid a halt-reclaimed captive wherever 
man is in any measure civilized and gregarious, is that it is de- 
nted from the wild cat {FeUe eatus). Yet we know by the 
experience of many other cases that the effect of domestication, 
•nd of ^e superaoimdant nourishment which usually accom- 

* flee Teo»iiinck*s " Monographiis/* p. ISO, noTs. 
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panies that atote of bondi|Be, ia to tncieaaa tha dinmiaiona of 
whatever animals have been jfor an almoat unmemonal period 
aabjected to such influencea. AU oar other dnneatic ereatnrea 
are lar^ than their original races ; but the domestic cat, sop- 
poeing it tohara sprtfng fixun the indigenona woodland apeciea^ 
appears to have leTeraed the rule ; for neyer, even in its moat 
pampered and OTeigrown condition, doea it in any ¥ray equal 
the powerful dimenaiona of ita supposed originaL The taU of 
the aomeatic yariety (or apedes) is also lonaer, and terminates 
in a sharpened point ; while that of the wild cat, besidea being 
comperauvely shorter, is nearly of eqfual thickiiess throhgh* 
out its entire length, and appears as if truncated at the ex- 
tremity. 

When we seek to aacertain the origin of any ancienthr domeati* 
cated speciea, die mind natura[Uy rererts to periods of^antiquity, 
and to uie history of such nationsaa are characterized bj remote 
records. It waa from within the aacred precincts of the tem- 
ples of Isis, and under the reign of the Fhuaoha or Egyptian 
Kings, that the earliest rays of science dawned upon the nationa ; 
and Uiere the heroic Oreeka ** drew golden ught," and from 
thence were diatributed, by more or less direct gradaiiona, the 
knowledge and civilization which, long waning with a feeble 
and UQcertain gleam from their parent source, have burned with 
a steady and unconsuminff fire in those ** bsirbarian lands" to 
which they were conveyed. Egypt, so remarkable in the earir 
civilization of the human race, might be reasonably suppoeedL 
even a priori^ to have furnished tne primitive frkmilies of mankind 
with one or more of its domesticated animals ; and, in relation 
more particularly to the present subject, wa know that of all 
the ancient nations of wbam we possess records, the Egyptians 
were the most noted for their appreciation of the useral quali- 
ties of the cat We also know that it was even embalmed in 
their temples, in common with the mystical body of the ibis, 
and we doubt not it must have become froniliar to them from ita 
beneficial qualities as a domestic species. That they derived it 
from an inoigenous source is more than probable, especially as 
a ]vild Egvptian species, of all othsra, beais the closest resem- 
blance to the domestic breeds. At aJl events, it, could scarcely 
be drawnfrY)m the European wUd cat ; for aluiough that species 
is most extensively dissoninated overall the wooded countries 
of Europe, and aprends through ^usaia into Siberia, and over a 
neat range of Asiatic territo^, it is unknovm on the banks of 
the Nile, and seems to hold its centre of dominion rather in the 
temperate than the warmer regions of the earth. Another Mgu- 
ment against the derivation of our domeetic cats finom the indi- 
genous woodland species qiay be drawn from the extreme 
scarcity of the fonner in the early ages of our history. It is 
known that in the timeof Hbel the Good, Kii« of Wales, who 
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difld in the J9$x 046» lawt were entetad to pnMrre and estab- 
hah the piiee of eatt and other annnala remarkable for being 
«Jike rare and naefiiL The price of a kitten before it could see 
was fixed at one penny ; tiU proof coald be giTen of its haTing 
caught a mouse, twopencis ; after which it was rated at four- 
pence — a great sum in those dajrs, when the value of specie was 
eztremely high. It was further declared^ that if any one stole 
or slew the cat that guarded the prince's granary, he was eiUier 
to forfeit a miHc ewe, her fleece and lamb, or as much wheat ^ 
when poured on the cat sospeixied by tiie tail (its head touch- 
ing the floor) would fonn a heap high enough to corer it to the 
tip. Now all these precautionary regulations would seem to 
indicate that our domestic cats were not originally natives of 
our island, but were introduced tnm some of tbe warmer coun- 
tries of the East, and required for a time considerable care and 
attention to preserve the oreed. This would scarcely have been 
necessary had this original stock been found pi;owling in every 
thicket aind corrie of the country, which the' wild cat undoubtedly 
was in those distant days. 

M. Temminckis decidedly in favour of the claims of a species 
already mentioned, cdled the ffloved cat {Fdis monicuiata)^ which 
inhabits Northern Africa, and was first found in Nuhia by the 
traveUer Ruppel, in the neighbouifaood of AmbakoL Skins of« 
species which seems identical are sometimes observed in sup- 
plies of these articles from the Levant, and the sam^ animal 
occurs in 'Egypt. It would. be higlily interesting to coim>are 
the osteolo^of a recent example with the structure of^the 
skeleton of^an embalmed specmien from the'catacombs^of 
Memphis. «- 

Several other feline animals inhabit Abyssinia, of which we 
shall merely mention the lion, as an occasional dweller iii the 
sandy distncts bordering on the Tacazze. The killing of one 
of these animals, accoraing to Mr. Salt, confers high honour 
upon a chief, and gives him the privilege of wearing its paw 
vpon his shield. Some analogous custom no doubt gave rise 
among the European nations to the idea of qnaitning heraMie 
azms. Its skin is afterward formed into a diess resembling that 
worn by the Gafire chiefs in the vicinity of the Gape, but mora 
richly ornamented. 

The ancients represented in their sculptures a lion vrithout a 
mane, which some modem writers regard as ah extinct, while 
others view it as a fictitious, species. We have mentioned on 
a former occasion its oocuxrence on the hieroglyphical monu* 
ments of Upper Eg^pt ; and a singular confitmabon of its exist* 
ence has been recerred of late years from Nnbia, whexie it is 
sHflfsd a very l«ge sad vbMOfilm lion has been reeently dis- 
covsveci. 
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Among thA Rodenua, the foranost plac^ in otir syitematic 
- arrangements is usually assigned to the equirrels, 6[ which 
genus we may notice, as an Abyssinian representative, the 
j^iirwc rvtiba of Ruppel (Atlas, Taf. 24). Including the tail, it 
measures above a oot in length. The colour of the upper parts 
is of a shining red, of the under, white. The tail is distichous, 
the ears are short and rounded. - 

Several murine species occur both in Kubia and Abyssinia. 
We shall pass over thesd diminutive creatures /or the sake of 
the bcHBtutifal jerboa, which occurs in a considerable portion of 
the African continent. The genus Jerboa {Diputf or two-legged, 
so called 6om the erroneous notion that these animals, in wsdk- 
ing, make use of their hinder extremities only) is composed of 
several species, one of which is abundant in Baifoary, m Upper 
and Lower Egypt, and Syria, and likewise makes its appearance 
again in more northern countries 'situated between tne 'I'anais 
and the Volga. The tail of the jerboa usually exceeds in length 
that of the body. It is covered with smooth short hair, except 
at the extremity, where there is a l<mg silky tuft. Though^ this 
organ appears, from the experiments of M. Lepechin, to be of 
great use in locomotion, it is not by*ai^ means thick and mus- 
cular, as among the kangaroos. The jerboa usually walks on 
all fours ; but when alarmed, it seeks its safety by prodigious 
bounds, which it executes wiUi great force and rapidity. When 
about to k»p, iX raises its bocfy by means.of the hmder extremi- 
ties, and supports itself at the same time upon its tail. Mean- 
while the fore feet are so closely pressed to the breast, as to be 
scarcely visible. Hence ' piohably its ancient name of two- 
footM mouse. It then sprmgs into the air, and alights upon its 
four feet ; but erecting itseif again almost instantaneously, it 
makes another ^ring, and so on in succession, and with such 
rapidity as to appear constantly either in an erect or a flying 
position. The cruel experiments above alluded to consisted in 
maiming or cutting off tne tails of these poor creatures. In pro- 
portion as that organ was reduced in length, their power of leap- 
ad&BBinished ; and when it was entirely lopped off, they not 
y could not run at ad, but fell backwards whenever they 
attempted to raise themselves with a view to their accustomed 
spring. 

«< The Jfrboa," says Bruce, " is a small harmless animal of the 
desert, nearW the size of a common rat— the skin very smooth, 
and th« entls of the hairs tipped with black. It lives in the 
smoothest pliuns or places of tne dese^, especially where the 
soil is fixed gravel, for in that chiefly it burrows, dividing its 
hole below into manj mansions. It seems to be apprehensive 
of the falling in of ue ground ; it .therefore generally digs its 
Mb mider the root of some spurge, thyme, or'absinthium, upor^ 
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wkoMtQot itseemstodapend for itoroof notfiiUiivui andboiy- 
vnxH in the rains of its subtemneoas habitation. It aeema to 
•deligM most in Uiose places that are haunted by Uie cerastes, or 
homed yiper. J^ature has certainly inrposed this dangerous 
neighbourhood upon the one, for the good and advantage of the 
other, and that of mankind in general. Of the many trials I 
made, I never found a jerboer in the body of a viper, excepting 
once, in that of a female big with yoangf and the jerboa itself 
was then nearly consumed."* This animal^ may be used as 
food. In taste it is scarcely distinguidiabie fiom a young 
rabbit The ancients described It at an early period, and it is 
represented in some of the first medals oi the C^renaicum, 
sitting under an umbellated plant, supposed to be the silphium, 
the figure of which is likewise preserved on the silver medals 
of Cyrene. Brace infonns us that he never saw a nbbk in Abys- 
aima, but that there is an abundance of hares. 

Abyssinia produces several remarkable animals of the pachy- 
dennatous dtder, among which we rank the Ethiopian hog 
{PJuuco(^t»nu of F. Cuvier). This extraordinary gento con- 
tains at least two species, firequently confounded ti^ther, under 
the names of Su9 Africamu and Sut JEifdupieuty specific titles 
by no means happily chosen, in as far as. botn.are natives of the 
African continent, and that called Ethiopian, par esccdUncet in- 
habits more particularly the Cape of Good Hope. The iitaper- 
feocion of tms nomenclature, it nas been remarked, is certamly 
the chief cause of the confusicm which has Icxig reigned in the 
history of these animab. The most remarkable distinction 
between the two species just named consists in the former being 
provided with incisive teeth, which are wanting in the latter. 
For this jeason the one is named Ph. tndamuy the other Ph, 
edentahuy by M. F. Cuvier.f These animals, though gentle, 
lively, and easily taiped when taken young, are of a j)eculiarly 
ferocious dispomtion after attaining to the adult condition in the 
state of nature. Tet their mode of dentition shows that they 
are naturally much less omnivorous than the wild boar, aa4 we 
know, in fact, that their food consists entirely of roots andother 
vegetable produce. Their sight is said to be defective^ owiiu^ 
to the peculiar position of their eyes, but their hearing is good, 
tod their sense of smell exquisitely delicate. 

The wild boar in these parts of Afiica is smaller and smoother 
than that of Europe or of^Barbary. It inhabits swamps and the 
,wood<^ baidLs of rivers. This animal is accounted vnclean in 

♦ Travels, vol. v. p. 121. 

t The hindmost or lelt-hiuid figure of the wood-cut at p. 301 of t6is 
volume reprasents the bead and fbre-qaarters of the speeles figured by 
Rflppel, under the name of .FA. JSaiam.-~A.tl9M, Taf. 96. It was observed 
inKordofim. 

Cc 
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Ab^Mima, bo^ by Mohammedans and Chiisfciana; and that it 
ha.« not moltiplied greatly, in consequence of being neglected by 
fhe hvnters, is probably owing to its young being devoured by 
hyenas. 

That huge animal the hippopotamus is well known jn Abya- 
ainia. Mr. Bait had no sooner leacl^ the banks of the Ta- 
cazze, a tributary to ^e Nile, than his attention was excited by 
the ciy of his attendants, of ** Gomari ! gomari ! V the Abyssiiiian 
title K>r the hippopotamus. At that time, howeyer, ne only 
obtained a momentary glance, during which h^ coukL merely 
•observe that its action resembled the rolling of a grampus in 
^e sea. Between the different fords of the river, which, at the 
place alluded to, might be about fifty yards across, there are 
pools of almost immeasurable depth, lesembling the mountain 
tains of the north of Englai:^ ; and it is in these pools that the 
amphibious giant loves to dwell. Being desirous to attack it, 
Mr. Salt and his party stationed themselves on a high overhang- 
ing rock which commanded one of the favourite pools, and they 
had not remained long before a hippopotamus rose to the sur- 
&ce, at a distance of not more than twenty yards. He came up 
at first very confidently, raising his enormous head out of the 
water, and snorting violently. At the same instant their guns 
were discharged, the contents of which appeared to strike 
directly on its forehead ; on which it turned round its head with 
an angry scowl, and making a sudden plunge^, sank to the 
bottom, with a peculiar noise, between a ^nt and a roar.. 
They for some minutes entertained a sangmne hope that he 
was killed, and momentarily expected to see his body ascend 
to the sar&ce. But it soon appeared that a hippopotatnus is not 
80 easily slain ; for he rose again, ere lon^, close to the same 
spot, and apparently not much concerned at whatlmd hap^ned, 
though somewhat more cautious than before. They again dis- 
charged iheii pieces, but with as little effect as foimerly ; and 
although some, of the party continued firing at every one that 
made his appearance, tfiey were by no means certain that they 
produced the slightest impression upon any of them. This they 
attributed to their having used leaden balls, which axe too soft 
to enter his almost impenetrable scull. 

It appears from what they witnessed that the hippopotamus 
cannot remain more than nve or six minutes at a time under 
water. One of the most interesting parts of the amusement 
was to vdtness the perfect ease with which these animals quietly 
dropped down to the bottom ; for the water, being exceedingly 
dear, they could distinctly see them so low as twenty feet b^* 
Math the surface.* 

The elephant, rhinoceros, and giraffe, or camelopaid, all ^^r 

* SaU*» Voyage to Abysstaia, p. 354. 
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tinguiflhed for their great dimeiiaoiiB and impoong aspect, like- 
wise iidiabit the low hot countries of Abyssinia. It has been 
noted as remarkable, that such common animals as the- former 
two should have escaped the descriiftion of the sacred writers. 
Moses and the children of Israel, whea^sojouming either in 
Egypt or Arabia, were long in the vicinity of countries which 
procmced them ; and when we take into consideration the close 
connexion maintained by Solomon with the south-east coast 
of the Red Sea, it seems almost impossible that he should not 
have been acquainted with them, especially as both his fttther 
David and himself used abundance of ivory. Some, however, 
take the behemoth of the Scriptures to be the elephant, while the 
rcmt is regarded as identical with Uie species now designated 
under the name of rhinoceros. 

The Abyssmian hunters of the last-named animal are called 
<w«weer, from agaro, to kill, by cutting ike hams, or the tendon 
of Achilles, wim a sword. The eyes of the rhinoceros ajre ex- 
tremelv sniall ; and as his neck is sti£^ and his head cumbrous, 
he seldom turns round so as to see any thing that is not directly 
before him. To this, according to Bruce, he owes his death, as 
he never escapees if there is as much plam ground as to ena^e 
a horse to get in advance. His pride and fary then induce him 
to lay aside all thoughts of escaping but bv victory. He stands 
for a moment at bay, then starting forward, he suddenly charges 
the horse, after the manner of the wild boar, 'which animal he 
greatly resembles in his mode of action. But the horse easily 
avoids his ponderous onset, by tinning short aside, and this is 
the fatal instant ; for a naked man armed with a sharp sword 
drops from behind the principal hunter, and, unperceiv^ by the 
rhinoceros, who is seeking ,to wreak his vengeance on his 
enemy, he inflicts a tremendous blow across the tendon of the 
heel, which renders him incapable of either flight or resistance. 
In speaking of the krge allowance of vegetaMe matter neces- 
sary to support this enormous living mass, we should likewise 
take into consideration the vast quantity of water which it c<xi- 
sumes. No coimtry, according to Bruce, but such as tkat of 
the Shangalla, delaged with six months' rain, full of large and 
deep baams hewn by nature in the living rock, which are shaded 
by dark woods from evaporation, or one watered by extensive 
nvers ^^ch never faU low or to a state of ^yness, can suppW 
the vast draughts of its enormous maw. As an article of food, 
he is himself much esteemed by the Shangalla ; and the soles 
of his feet, which are soft Uke those of a camel, and of a gristly 
substance, are peculiarly delicate. The rest of the body resem- 
bles that of the hog, but is coarser, and is pervaded by a smell of 
musk.* 

« Mr. Sail isofopUiloa that the flgore of the Afirican rhinoceros glTsa 
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Of equine anunale, the lefaim or zeoon occun chiefly in the 
■oathem proTinces of AbytaiuiiA. Its mane is much used for 
making a puticular kind ofcollar, which on state^ys is fixed 
as an ornament round the necks of the war-jhorses beumginA to 
Che chiefs. This privilege, however, seems to be conmied to 

&few of the principal men. The wild ass (probably the qoana) 
said to occur in the same districts as the zebra. In leaaidto 
the giraffo of Nubia and Abyssinia^ we sha^'mentioo, in the first 
place, that frcnn some difference m the spots and in the cnrra- 
tore of the cranium of the few indinduals hitherto brought to 
Europe, M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire is of opinion that it is not of 
ibe same species as that fisom the southern portions of the 
African continent. , It is an ammal ci a shy nature, and rarely 
to be met with, in consequence of its frequenting chiefly- the in- 
terior d^ricts uninhabited by the human race. Its skm forms 
an article of barter in some of the provinces ; and an ornament 
made of the hair plucked from the tail is commonly &stened 
to the butt-end of tne whips used by t^ inhabitants for the pur 
pose of brushing away flies, which are exceedingly troublesome 
ourmg the hot season. These whips, Mr. Salt infoma us. are 
themselves formed from the skin of the hippopotamus, ana are 
caUed "hallinga.** 

Of the antMope tribe, which is numerously represented in 
these parts of Africa, the only example we shall here nsme is 
the Nubian species called AdeUw by M. I^ichtenstein {Act. Aead. 
BtrUn, 1824, pL xi.) Its hamB are long and slender, and fom 
three curves. It is reinresenied on several of the ancient monu- 
ments of Evypt* 

We shall terminate these brief notices of mammalia by giv- 
ing in a note below a list of the species described and figiued 
by M. Riippel in the atlas toiiis Reite im NSrditehienA/rik».i 

by Bruoe nrast have been eoplod from the one-horned speeles of Buflbn, 
Willi tbe addition of the second horn, ae the tw<»-homed ihiaoesras 
wants tbe folds in the sUn, whidi are nevertheless given by the Ahys- 
stailaa traveller. 
* Bee the central flgnre of the wood-cnt si page 891. 
t Fe|IStt«He«lBta i AntUope damn 

CaniSMrda 1 CanieNUoticas 

Amilopetnontana 



Felisebans 
Caalefemelieas 
VespertiUo TcBominckil 
JkniUone Addas 
CameJbpardalie draflh 
Canisvarlegatue 
C. pallidns 
C. piotos 
Mas dimidiatas 
M; Cahirtnns 



C. anthne 

Rhinolopbne divneos 
AntUope Sammerhingfl 
Lepas leabellinns 
Antilope Saltiana 
Feammomye obesns 
Setnnu rotilaos 
RhasootiuMrns JEUsnl 
Dysopes pnmilns 
Taphmons nndiventiis 
Nyetee^tns leveogaaier 
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The feathered race, eepeoialljr birds of prey, are very nomer- 
0U8 in Abyssinia. In the gigantic carcasses of slaughtered ele- 
phants and other large quadrupeds, of which only small portions 
are consamed by the hunters, they find a frequent supply of food. 
Vast quantities of field-rr ts and mice make their appearance 
after harvest, and swarm m every crack and fiasure, and are 
greedily devoured by hawks and kites. These and other causQS. 
combined with " the number of men that perish by disease ana 
by the sword, whose carcasses are never buried by this bar- 
barous and unclean people, compose such a quantity and variety 
of carrion that it brings together at one time a multitude of turds 
of prey; it would seem there was not such a number in. Hie 
.whole earth.*** 

The Abyssinians entertun a singular superstition regarding 
a species oi hawk, designated by Mr. Salt under the name of 
white-breasted lanner. When they set out on a journey and 
meet with one of these birds, they watch it very carefully, for 
the purpose of drawing good or bad omeas froni its- motions. 
If it sit still with its breast towards them until they have passed, 
this is regarded as a peculiarly good sign, and every thing is 
expected to go on well daring the course of the journey. If its 
back be turned towards them, it is considered en ui^ropitious 
sign, but not sufUciently so to create any very great or unme- 
diate alarm ; but if it should fly hastily away x>n their approach, 
some of the most superstitious among them immediately return 
back to their homes, and wait till a more favourable opportunity 
for commencing their expedition occurs. From this circum- 
stance, as well as from the resemblance of its form to the sculp- 
tured hieroglyphics of Egypt, Mr. Salt was led to the belief that 
this species was probably the sacred hawk once held in each 
veneration by the ancient inhabifants.of that countrv. 

The bird described by Bruce under the name of Abou Duck*n, 

or Father Long Beard, appears to be identical with the Vvibtur bar* 

^ batust or lammergeyer ot the Swiss Alps. On the highest sum- 

^ mit of. the mountam Lamalmon, while the traveller's servants 



Mus Oriental!* 
Meriones Gerbillos. 



Vetpertilio leueomelas 

V. marginatoi 

Meriones robaaftw 

It is briefly reported in the fbreign jonmala that M. RQppel has dia- 

covered, during the second journey In which he is still engaged, a species 

of Dogong, which is Ibund in the Red Sea, and differs in a remarkable 

degrae fkom the only species hitherto known, which is an inhaakant 

ml iha Indian Ocean. It was with the skin of this species that the Jaws 

laf old were by the Mosaic law compelled to veil the tabernacle. On tMi 

accoant M. Rflppel has bestowed upon it the nameof floitcore tab$matm' 

luM.—AtktruBum^ No. 901, p. 700. 

* Bmoe, vol. v. p. IM. 
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weia iqfrad unf themaelTet after the Atigue of a toilaome aaeent. 
and enjey^the pleasures of a delight^ climate and a good 
dinner of b^ed goat's £eah, a lammergeyer suddenly made his 
appearance among them. A great shout, or rather cry of dis- 
tress, attracted Brace's attention, who, while walking towards 
the bird, saw it deliberately put its foot into the pan, which 
ditntained a huge piece of meat prepared ipr boiling. Finding 
the tempemture somewhat hii^er than it was accustomed to 
among uie pure gushing springs of that romantic region, it sud- 
denly withcurew its foot, but immediately afterward^settledupon 
two large pieces which lay upon< a wooden platter, into which 
if trussed its claws and canied them o£ It disappeared orer 
the edge of s." steep Tarpeian rock," down which crkninals 
were tturown, tad whose mangled remains hud probably first 
induced the bird to select that sppt as a place 6f sojourn. The 
traTeUer.-in expectation of another visit, munediately loaded hin 
lifle, and it was not long before the gigantic bird reai^)eaTedL 

As wben a Tnltare on Inans brad, 

IVboae soowy ridgtf tbe roving Tartar bounds, 

Dislodging from a region scarce of prey, 

To gorge the flesh of lambs or yeanling kids 

On bins where flocks are fed, flies towards the springs 

OfOtiagea or Hydaspes, Indian straams ; 

But in his way lights on the hsneo plains 

Of Bericaaa, When Chineses driTS 

With sails and windthoir e^ny wagons light ; 

to landed the lamnsergeyer within ten yards of the teTOurr 
mess, but also witlun an equal distance of Brace's practised 
rifle. He instantly sent his ball through its bo(fy, and the pon- 
derous bird sank down upon the gmss with scarcely a flutter 
of its outspread wings. We have elsewhere noticed the great 
gmrai^cal range of this roecies.* 

"nie roecies described by oruce voider the name of raehamak 
is the Vtdtur perenopienu of LinnsBUS, known in Egypt by the 
title of Pharaoh's biid. It is well known as a scavenger in most 
Eastern countries, and is found sculptured on the monuments 
of Egyptian «rt. Even at the present day it is exempted from 
injuria and pious Mussulmans sometimes bequeath sums of 
money for its maintenance in a state of cwifortable captivity. 
It is believed that the Vukur KoWu of Riippel is the yearUng 
male of this species. 

There are few owls in Abyssinia ; but one or two of the R>e- 
cies are of large size and great beauty. Bruce never saw either 
sparrow or magpie in the country, although we know that the 
natural distribution of both these spedes is elsewhere widrty 

* Funny Ubrary,No: XUX .(India, vol. iU.) 
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•Eteaded. Pigeons are mmmoiu luid of tbiioiu kind^ all ex 
ceUent as articles of food. They are chiefly birds of passage, 
except one which dwells In the eaves of houses uod in tne holes 
of Walls. This species is not eaten, ^m an absurd notion that 
because its claws are large, itpartakes of the nature of a hawk} 
and is therefore unclean. This is a .parallel to the Turkish 
idea, that because a turkey has a bunch of bristles on its breast 
it is allied to the hog. 

The African hombill {Bueerot AMeanua) Is entirely black, 
and nearly as large as a turkey, liie Abjrssinian species (JH. 
AhyMmicut) appears to have been fif6t distinctly described by 
Bruce, who inrorms us that in the eastern parts of the country it 
is known under the name of abba ptmba. in Sennaar it is called 
Teir el Ndaba^ or the bird of destiny. Ita prevailing colour js a 
sooty black, but the ten larger feathers of the wings are of a 
milk-white colour, both without and within. The tip of the 
wings reach nearly to the tail. The beak and head meas- 
ure together eleven inches and a half. The male has pror 
tuberances on his neck like those of a turkey ; they are gene- 
rally of a light-blue colour, but turn red when the bira is' chafed, 
or when his hen is laying. He has very large eyelashes, espe- 
cially the upper. From the point of the bm to the extrraoity 
of the tail this species measures three feet ten inches ; and the 
ivings, when stretched, extend six feet. Bruce observed it, fol- 
lowed by eighteen young ones. It runs along th^ ground more 
willingly than it flies ^ but, when once raised, it mes both strong 
and fax. It has a rank smell, and is asserted in Abyssinia to 
< live OA dead carcasses. This, however, has been doubted. *' I 
never,*' saya Mr. Bruce, **.saw it approach any of these; and 
what convinces me this is untrue is, that I never saw one of 
them follow the army, where there was always a general assem- 
bly of all the birds df prey in Abyssinia. It was yery easy to 
see what was its food brits place of rendezvous, which was in 
the fields of teff, upon tlie tops of which are always a number 
. of green beetles : these he strips off by drawing the stalk throu|^ 
his beak, so Uiatlt appears to be serrated ; and often as I hid 
occasion to open this bird, I never found any thinff in hgo. but 
the green scarabseus or beetle. He has a putrid or siilking 
smeu, which, I suppose, is the reason he has been imagined to 
fieed on carrion. He builds in large thick trees, always, if he 
.can, near churches — has a covered nest, like that of a maj^e, 
but four times as large as an eagle's : it j^aces its nest firm 
upon the trunk, without endeavourmg to make it high firom thie 
ground ; the entry is always from the east side." 

' Although parrots are by no n^eaas nuineroas, they er8 iiDt 
^altogether unknown in Abyssinia- A snoall tqpeeies is d^ieaiibad 
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in tlie Appendix to Lord Yalentia's TnTols, ttnder ihe name 
t>f Pnttacus Tarcmta. It Was found to be not uncommon near 
the pass from which it derives its specific name: Another 
species is figured in RiippeVs Atlas, with the title of Psittacus 
JaeyerL It is found in Kordofan. 

The ostrich is known in the low districts north of Abyssinia, 
but we believe its occurrence is very rare within the actual 
limits of the countrjr. 

Of gallinaceous birds we shall name only the Guinea-fowl, 
now well, known in Britain as a domesticated roecies. It 
occurs in tfie wild state in these parts of Africa, and so expert 
are the natives in the use of the matchlock that they constantly 
kill it with a sins[le ball. Quails and red-legged partridgei^ also 
occur in Abyssima. 

"iifiny fine species of the order GraUatores inhabit these coun- 
tries. The Arabian bustard {Otis Arabs) is nearly as large as 
the common bustard of Europe. It is found both in Asia and 
Africa. Its flesh is excellent; its manners are but slightly 
known. Ruppel found it in Eordofan. 

The tribe^of storks were r^rarded by Linnsus as congeners 
with the herons and cranes. They are birds of lofty statiue and 
great power of wing, and are met with iii most countries where 
reptile food abounds. As the creatures on which they prdy are 
impatient of cold, and disappear beneath the waters or in the 
holes of the' earth on the approach of winter, so the storks 
themselves migrate from one country to another to avoid a low 
temperature and the consequent deficiency of their favourite 
fbocL In addition to their frequent destruction of noxious or 
unseemly creatures, the habits of certain species are familiar 
and domestic, and they have for many ages bieen regarded with 
respect, or even veneration, by nations in no way habitually in- 
fiuenced by enthusiastic or romantic feeling. Though the 
afibction ot these birds for their parents may be regardM as a 
doubtful characteristic, their extreme attachment to their young 
must be considered as certain, since, at the burning of CieUt, a 
stork was observed to perish in the flames rather than desert its 
newly-hatched offspring. A notable species, which the accuracy 
of oar wood-cut saves us the trouble of describing in det-ail, is 
the saddle-bille^ stork ( Cicmua ephmpiorhyncha). We shall only 
mention that it measures between four and five feet in height. 

Water birds are by no means numerous. There are few 
geese, either wild or tame, except the species called tiie golda] 
goose, or goose of the NUe, and a duck allied to the Anas Lvkatu 
A species of gull with a black head, white ey^eUds, and cinefseus 
back, takes its flight occasionally into Abyssinia frasi the iAom9 
of the Rf0d Sea. The same bird occurs in the Caspian aal 



prannt Mrr aolerini int« ■ dgullWl bMoir ofUM ipaclta, milmU bM* 
pramll two liau wbicta will |nt Iba mder in powHtMi altl Itim l)w 
DunH or lb* prinetpa] birds arAbTaKlnla,aDdlhn«flciUMrpaniQtt«ol' Hi* 
nonh of Afric* lo wbleh tha nvKnt voIudwiIi deroied. 
Our fliu itaii la niinctaf ftora ibu fBmiibEd by Dr, L«hm, mi 
AnHKiUi M Ml** Tnfala. 
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Tfa* fsptile tiibeare the mtfxt in «uoceMioii iA oortyvtenutlc 
airangementw. We shall mentioQ in the first place the lizaid, 
ciJlea £{ adda, one of' the few which the Aramans in all ages 
hare admitt^ to be free from ixHsonoas qualities ; for howerer 
sin^lar it maj now appear to those better informed upon the 
subject, the writers of that natipn have described almost the 
whole of the lizurd tribe as Tenomoofl^ The species just named 
measures six and a half inches in length. Though ^ts legs' are 
lonff it does not make use of them in standing up, but creeps 
witn its belly almost dose to the ground, and. is capable of 
running with great agility. It burrows in the sand, and per- 
forms tne operation so rapidly as to get out of sight m a few 
seconds, appearing not so much to be making a hole as to have 
found one. It is a native of Atbara, beyond the rains' where 
Bruce supposes the island and city of Meroe to have^ andently 
stood. ^ ' ^ , 

There are not many serpeasts in Upper Abyssinia, and few 
remarkable hwimals of that c&ss even m the lower countries^ 
if we except a species of boa, commonly so called, which at- 
tains to the length of twenty feet. It feeds upon antelopee 
and the deer kind, which it swallows entire. Its &voufite place* 
of resort are by the sides of grassy pools .of stagnant rivers^ 
where it lies in ambuscade, ready to encizcle.in its horrid* folds 
whatever quadruped appioaches. 

A remarkable and noted serpent of these parts is the ceraste* 
or honied viper. It hides itself all day in holes in the sand, 
where it lives in little chambers similar and contiguous to those 
of the jerboa. Bruce kept a pav of them in a glass jar for two 
ymn without any food ; they ^id not appear to sleep even in 
winter, and cast their skins auring the last da^s of April. The 
cerastes moves with great rapidity. This poisonous reotSe is> 
very f6nd of heat ; for, however warm the vireather might i>e .dol- 
ing the day, whenever Bruce made a fire at night it seldem hap- 
pened that fewer than half a dozen were found burnt to death 
by approaching too closely to the embers. 

While Mr. Salt's party were engaged in shooting at hippo- 
potami, as already noticed, they occasionally observed several 
crocodiles, called b^r the natives agooa. rising at a distance to 
the snrfoce of the i^rer : they appearea to be of an enormous 
etoe and of a greenish cdoiir. The Abyswinians entertain a 
neat dread of tnese animals; and when any one goes to the 
Tac^izze, even to wash his hands, he takes a companion wiUi 
him to ttirow stones into the water for the purpose of keeping 
off the ciocodfles ; and in crossing a ford it is usual.with the 
liatives to carry their spears, and to make as much noise as pos- 
•ihle, thoogh these animals are seldom known to frequent the 
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Ihallowierpiitoiiftlwatreuii; wIuletbeTCTythoaslitofbaUuni^ 
in the river leeined to strike them with honor. Yet the ther* 
nometer at thife time in the neighbourhood of the Tacazze stood 
•t 95^ in the shade, so that a bath conld not have been other* 
Hpriae than lefreahinf . Mr. L^h, while ascending the Nile, first 
observed croeodiles between Cafre Saide and DiosfK^s Parva, 
the modem How. He thinks Girgeh the limit below which 
tii0T do not ascend. They were nomerous between that place 
«Qd the Cataracts.* 

Althooj^, as Bmce hSs well observed, the fish of Eastern 
eoontries are generally more distinguished for their beauty and 
variety of colour, and the sinculanty of their forms, than fbt 
ihidr excellence as articles of cUet, yet a species of binny found 
in Nubia is noted for the goodness of its taste. It is a large me- 
desi vatying in weight nom thirty to seventy pounds. The 
largest are caught about Roselta aiid the mouth of the river, but 
(hey are also verv numerous higher up as &r as Syen6 and the 
Ant cataract llany rare and remarkable fishes will be found 
Tsnesented afid describ0d in the Atlas to the JUue m Nordliehen 
Jfrikot aheady so ireouelitly referred to. We g^ve their names 
in the subjoined note.t 

» 

* Some stnffUlar and besatUbl reptilM tttm Nabia and AbynAniahave 
bsm of lata yom figared and described by ROppel. The follotving Is 
ihs catalogue or iliOM engraved In tbe Atlas of that aathor :— 

Uromastyx omatos « 1 Stenodactylus scaber 

StelUo vnlgaris I HemidactyJos gnmosiis 

Agama sinaita I Bufb Arabieas 

Ptyodaetylas sMflMT i Varanas ooeUatSs. 



^ 



cyanoms 
SeolOMis linratos 
& bimacolatus 

fli kvriio 



Oyena 
Girrhites macQiosvs 
^haroptorlx nlgrteattS 
Latodeira ehanos 
rerels eylindriea 
Cheilinas lontilatus 
JoUa ponfinrotfi 

lialynniacnlestaS 
B. coitUseceflls # 

Olyphiaodon aordidos 
foinscentras tifmacalattt 
K maigfnatai 

ClHModon Mvtis 
0. doraslla 

a 



Anampses ettraieopnnctarar 
Xyrlcbtbys bimacalatus 
Aropbacanibas siganaa 
A. panctatuB 

Apofon Uneolatas 
Baliophis guttatos 
Cantharas fllamentosas 
Trygoo Lymna 
T. Forskall 
lUilnabatas DiiddeaslB 
R. halati 

Acanthoras rokat 
Asirisarus elegans 
Aeanthnras raboponctatlV 
A. velifer 

Tetraodmi ealamara 
T. honkenjl 

dudemanv 
Leblasdispar 
Piatax orbieMlaria 
P. slbipunctatas 
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In ranid to testaoeoos prodactions, tfaera tin Ifame kindtt of 
ahc^-fim in the Red Sea, which are zealoody sought for ob 
account of the pearls which they contain. The first is a muscle 
ef unfirequent occurrence, found chiefly towards the north end 
of the gulf, and on the Egyptian side. Brace saw them at 
Goeseir, where there was an ancient port called Myos Honiios» 
erroneously called the Port of the Mouse ; whereas it sunifies 
Muscle Hafbour. The pearls found in this shell are of great 
beauty as to forai and lustre, but they are seldom of a clear 
colour. The second sort of i>earl-slieU is called pinna. It is 
rough, and figured on the cmtside, of a beautiful red colour, ez- 
tremelv frasue^ and sometimes measures thiee feet long. It is 
clothed in the msade with a beautiful and sumptuous mmf oi 
nacre or mother-of-pearl, of a white colour tinged with a deUcate 
blush of red. The third kind of pearl-bearing[ shell is not unlike 
our oyster. Its produce is characterized by its extreme white- 
ness. The most excellent are those which resemble a soluticm 
•f alum, — ^Kmpid, milky-like, yet with a certain almoet imper- 
ceptible cast of a fiery colour, but not transparent, as supposed 
by Theophrastus. In the Red Sea, where it holds the highest 
rank amons pearls, it is called lulu nngUt or hdu el Berber, that 
u, the pearl of Berber, Barabra, or Beja, the country of the 
ShephOTds.* 

Ancient writers appear to have endowed testaceous animals 
with a higher capacity than corresponds to the station assigned 
them in these degenerate days. Pliny and Solinus imorm 
us, that the pearl-muscles have leaders, and go in flocks, and 
that the captain of the band is gifted with peculiar cunning to 
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pirotoet ImiiMflf tad his flock fitni the npuiovu fi^ It 

18 adAedy that when the leader is taken, the others, "^ - ^- ^^ - 



and inexperienced, fall an eas 7 prey. It has been observed that 
pearls are always the most beautiful in those places where a 
quantity of fresh water foils into the sea. Bruce, howeren ob- 
served none (tf the pearl-shells on either side southward or the 
naraDel of Mocha, in Arabia FeUx. In that part df the travel- 
ler's nanatiye where he relates his return through the Desert of 
Nubia, he alludes to the muscles which occur in the salt«prings 
of these arid regions. They are said to travel fur from home, 
and are sometimes surprised by the ceasing of the rains at a 
greater distance from their beds than they have strength or 
moisture to travel over. In many of these shells coarse excres- 
cences occur which may be called nearls, but they are ill-focmed 
and of a bad colour. The value ot these articles, it may be ob- 
served, depends upon their size, colour, smoothness, lustre, and 
regularity of fonn. In proportion to their size, they may be 
considered as the most valuable of all animal products, or next 
to the diamond of all the productions of nature. It is known 
tiiat Gasar gave to Servilia, the mother of Marcus Brutus, a 
pearl wludi was worth 50,000f. of our money ; and the fiunoos 
vaunt of Cleopatra to her lover, that she would nrovide him 
with a supper which should cost two hundred and flhy thoossaMi 
pounds, was accomplished by dissolving in a draught one of the 
precious pearls from her earrings. Its eounterpart was after- 
ward earned to Rome by Augustus Caesar, and, being cut in 
twa was affixed to the ears of the statue of Venus Oenetrix. 

We shall conclude our notice of this subject by observing, 
that an elegant and ingenious method of veneering or inlaying 
with nacre or mother-of-pearl is brought to great perfection, 
especially at Jerusalem. The substance used is chiefly taken 
from the bdu d Berber, commonly called the Abyssinian oyster. 
Great quantities are brought from the Red Sea to Jerunlem, 
end are formed into boxes, beads, and crucifixes, much sought 
after by Spaniards both in the OM World and the New.* 

A sketch of the history of two of the most remarkable insects 
of these countries must bring our zoolo^cal chapter to a dose. 
The fly called Tsaltsalya presents a singular example of the 
pervading influence of a creature which, were we to lodge from 
Its apparent or external characteristics, we should deem alue 
insignificant and powerless. In size it islittle larger than a bee, and 
has pure gauzy wings without spot or colour. The head is large, 
and the mouth is furnished with three strong projectin|r hairs or 
bristlea Providence appears to have fixed the habitation of this 
insect to a soil composed of a black frtttiah earth of extnordi* • 

* Braes, ret v. p. 190l 



DUT frnilAiliMW ; and tfaraa it ratgn* tat a nuon u loid lad 
insiter. AccottlingtoBnicB, it sbaolulely prohibitad the fonner 
iah^IanU of the land, called Uazafs. inil who wnre draniciled 
In CBvn Miii mountaim, from deriving any »dviint«ge fcran 
bM0U of burden. It deprived tbejn of neob Hod milk, and gKTO 
origin to inotliflr nnliiii, ul ■ ■ • uiily Iha re- 

ing lile, and preaeii.. :.:.=: i.. ■■:- ■.[ -.jiNv L j ..uiicluclinff 

, them into mndy n^iDnt )»-ycnd Ihc Imiil9 of the black eanh, 
and bring them back again when all danger from tha 11; has 
cesMil "Wecinnol read the hiatoiy td the plagues which 
Ood brought npon Pharaoh by the handa of Moaea without 
atopping a momoil lo consider a eingularity. a very principal 
<HM, which attcoded this plague of the fly. It was not till tbii 
time, and br msaiia of thi» insect, that God said he would lepa- 
nte nia peopla from the Egyptians. And it would seem that 
then a law waa pven to them that fixed the limits of theii hab- 
itation. It ia well known, aa 1 have repeatedly said, that the 
land ot Ooahen or Goshen, the poasession of the [snelilea, was 
> land of paalare, which was not oierflowed by the Nile. But 
the land orerflowed by Ihe Nile waa Ibc black earlli of the val- 
l«y of Efnpt, iDd it was here that God cocfioed the fliea ; for 
he a>ya>lt null be a sign of this aeparalion of the people, which 
he bad (hen made, th^l not one fly should be seen in the sand or 
paalDre-gnrand, tbe land of Goshen ; and thia hind of soil haa 
«Ter aince been the refuge of all cattle emigrating from tha 
black euth to Ihe lower uart of Albsia. Isaiah, indeed, asve 
thai Ihe fly ihalt be in all the desert places, and conseqcentlir 
Iheaanda; yetthit w^^ a partiriiliir dispfn^ctiun of Providenco 
to anawer a apecial ' ' : ' < iF^i^pt, and wasnol > 

repeal (rf tbe generr ' ' <:< ol il . it wasan ei- 

ception for ft partiei I ' ' '< d time."' 

In tha Chaldee '. ,;l[ei Eimph sitvb. 

which aigni6e8 the 11> in ^I'Licr::!, s^ )^ is eipressed m Engliab. 
By the Araba it is iranalated znii, which haa the eame ignifi- 
eation. TnJtsalya is the word Deed in Ihe Elhiqiic tranaJatJca, 
and that term is the true nanta of the fly in Oaei. Aa loilll M 
this plague amean, and its disaded boning is heard, the eatO* 

fbraske IhMT food, and ran wildly 

worn out with tear, fatigue, «nd (■ 

' ■'-■'■-'■'■-■-'■■'-' irHilnnot Um hl»ct „___ 

sonbaiDl 

.. jlly called the lAip ef iJkt dOBi, ii aoon de- 
stroyed by thia deetructiTB creature. The gigaotjc elephant 
■nd case-hardened rhinocema. both of which are pmmtad by 
bulk, and tha Taat qaantiq i«C food iDil wUer 
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which they COIISI11110 daily, from removing to dry and desert 
places, are obliged to roll themselves in the mud, which soon 
dries and hardens on their obdurate coats, and enables them in 
some measure to withstand the attack of their winged and 
almost viewless assassin. The whole inhabitants of the seaooask 
of Mellnda, down to Cape Gnardafui, to Saba, and the souUi of 
the Red Sea, are Obliged to remove to the next sands on the 
commencement of the rainy season, for l^e ralvation of their 
flocks. '* This," says Bruce, ** is not a partial emigration ; this 
inhabitants of all the countries from the mountains of Abyssinia, 
northward to the confluence <^ the Nile and Astaboras, are once 
a year obliged to change their abode, and seek protection in the 
asinds of Beja: nor is there any alternative, or means of avoid- 
ing this, though a hostile band was in their way, capable of spoil- 
ing them of ludf their substance." Hear the woras of the in- 
Sired prophet >^** And it shall come to pass in that day, that 
B Lord shall hiss for the fly that is m the uttermost part 
of the rivers of Eflnrpt.**— " And they shall come, and ahall rest 
aU of them in the aesolate valleys, and in the holes of the rocks* 
and upon all thorns, and upon all bushes."* 

The only other insect wnich we shaU notice is the Abyssinian 
locust, which Mr. Salt infonns us commits dreadful mvages in 
that country. During his stay in the Bay of Amphila a large 
flight of these uisects came over to one of the islands, and in a 
WW days destroyed nearly half the vegetation upon it, not sparing 
even the bitter leaves oi the rack-tree. These locusts are 
named Terad in Yemen, and Anne in Dancali, and are frequently 
used as food by the wandering tribes of both these nations, who^ 
after broiling tnem, separate the heads from the bodies, and de- 
vour the latter in the same manner as Europeans eat shiimpa 
and prewns.t 

• Isaiah, etaap.vU. 18,191 fVoyags to Abyssinia, p. I7|^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 



(hfunl Deteription of ike Vegetation m fv utkit 

Account of the maet lumarkabU emd Ueefail PlmU. 



Tmtatfon of the Country— Tb« Baobab— Acacia ▼•(»— TtOMifiiiS^ 
Kantiiffii — ^Kuara— True Sycamore— Kolqqall—CQaao—Balaan aC 
Maeta— WoofrinoQii — Coflbe-iree — Wanaay— Enaate — Ponm-irai-^ 
Dhourra— TeflT— Papyrua. 

Fsw mnteriala hare been centributed by ^Tellen towards ^ 
Aom of Nubia and Abyaainia. Since the time of Bruce we 
know of two individaals only, Mr. Salt and M. Oailltaud, wbo 
bave made any conaiderable additions to our knowledge of the 
plants of thoae countriea. Mr. Salt has pubhahed a catdoffue 
of the species collected bv him ; bat it is, after all, merely a lis^ 
of names.* M. OaiUiaud preserred a smaller number ; but the 
hundred species he obtained have been carefolly described bf 
M. Raffisneau Delile,t and thirty-fivv of them are new. With- 
out entering into minute observations on the respectire collec- 
tions of these travellers, we may remark, that on comparing them 
together, twenty species, or cne-fifih of the whole of ML Cail- 
liaud*8 collection, are legvminowm ; while of Mr. Salt's collection, 
which amounts to one hundred and forty fpecies. only deveii 
axe lemtminoem. And that it is equally Femsrkable Auat there 
should be eleven labiatet in Mr. Salt's list, and only a solitary 
representative of the order in that of M. CaiUiaud. 

A great sameness prevails in the vegetation of the deserts; 
the trees are mostly acacias, tamariz, date, and doum pabna. 
Plants, however, abound in the more cultivated regions, the 
banks of rivers, and the elevated n^oontain-ranges ; but of the 
peculiar features presented by the vegetation in diflferent parte 
of the country we have few and very meager descriptions. The 
most instructive one is contained in the notes of Brace's Jour- 

* Sdfa Voyase to Abyaainia, App; p. n. 
^V«mpa 4;fl«rai, 4a.. par iThSkli^ GHUUaid, 1«I,«L kt.^ 
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-Mj from Arkaeko to Dizan, over tbe mountain Tannta. Tlif 
high range of which thia mountain fonna a part ia deacribed by 
him aa conatituting the boundary between the oppoeite aeaaoua^ 
the raina on the eaatem aide, or that looking towaida tbe Red 
Sea, prevailing from October to April, and on the weatem aide 
£rom May to October. At the aame time a aenaible difference 
ia perceived in the character of the vegetation. Soon after 
leaving Laberhey the grasa which covered the plain diaappeared, 
and aa the traveller and hia party imperceptibly aacended, gave 
place to wooda of acaciaa. The bed of a torrent aoon became 
their only road, the banka of which were adorned with rack- 
treea {Racka^ovata), capera, and tamarinda ( Tanumnehu Indica). 
The aecond grow to the aize of an ** EngUan elm." These treee. 
then became intermixed with abuncuince of the aycamore 
{FictiB Sycomorus), often meaaminff twenty feet or more in the 
circumference of their trunka. Tne foreat, which here became 
80 denae and luxuriant aa to f(H:m natural arboura, and caat a 
gloomy shade, grew more open aa the party aacended the emi- 
nences, which constituted the actual baae of the mountain, 
through the midst of aycamore and iuieb treea of great beauty. 
This side of the mountain was thickly set with kolquall (.Ei»- 
phorbia antiquorum), a plant that Bruce afterward saw in differ- 
ent parts or Abyssinia, but never in the same degree of perfec- 
tion. The middle region of the aacent produced fewer planta, 
and waa characterized by the prevalence of wild olivea desti- 
tute of fruit. Towards the upper part, and on the summit 
itself, thick groves occurred of the arze, or berry-bearing cedar 
(Jva^ferus Osvcedru* ?\ the trees of which were, accoming to 
Bruce, tall and beautiful ; while on the western side they be- 
came small shrubs and scraggy bushes. Mr. Salt aacended tha 
aame moimtain, and speaks of the kolquall being nearly forty feet 
in height. He observed the sweet-brier (probably the Rota 
Ahyswuca), as well aa aeveral highly aromatic ahruba, and ^ 
. number of^ flowers, some of which had bulbous roota. In the 
^1 i^ve description we have distinct traces of aeveral zones of 
^ vegetation ; but the absence of barometrical measurements, or 
even any estimate of elevation, deprivea the account of much 
interest and usefulnesa. 

/ Of the vesetation of the interior we can collect only scattered 
noticea. The bases of the mountains are described as some- 
times covered with brushwood, '* aloes," thorny acacias, inter- 
mixed with canea and bamboos (pr6bably Bamlmta arund^naoBa\ 
Some portiona of the province of Sirk are very beautifuL 
f* Poncet," olMcrvea Bruce, ** was right when he compared it tp 
the most beauteous part of Provence. We crossed tbe plain 
(Selechlecka) through hedge-rows of flowering shrubs, among 
which the honeysuckle now made a principil ^gnre, which 
Ip of one apecaep only, thp ipnt kxwwn m Sm^uidl (n* 



the flower is larger and perfectly white.* Fine trtes of dl 
nzes were everywhere interspersed ; and the TtnOi with small 
black ^[rapes of very good flavour, hung in many places in fes- 
toons, joining tree to tree as if they had been artificiaU3r twined 
and intendedfor arbours." Coffee-trees are scattered in many 
places ; but in Narea, the southernmost provmce of the Abyssin- 
ian empire, they grow in ^reat profusion. Acacias of several 
r:ies are common, especially in some districts. For example, 
whole territory of Arooee is shaded with the Acada vera, 
the tree which in the sultry parts of Africa produces ibe gum- 
arabic. *' These trees," says Bruce, ** grow seldom above fineen 
or sixteen feet high, then flatten and spread wide at t|ie top, and 
touch each other, while the trunks are &r asunder, and under 
a verticfd sun leave you many miles together a free space to 
walk in a cool delicious shade. There is scarcely any tree but 
this in Maitsha ; all Guanguera and Wainadega are full of 
them." Bruce adds, that throughout Aroose the ground beneafli 
these trees is covered with lupmes, almost to this exclusion of 
«very other flower. 

Near Addergey, the same traveller encamped by the side of a 
rivulet called Mai-Lumi, — ^the river of limes or lemons, — ^the 
woods on its banks being full of " lemons and wild dtrons.** 
He also describes a species of Polymniaf which he calls yromiota, 
but which is P. Abysnnica of botanists, that yields an oil em- 
ployed for domestic purposes throughout the country. The 
castor-oil pknt (Rianua communis) is frequent in Numa, ac- 
cording to Burckhardt, the product of which is called oil of 
Kheroa by the natives. 

We shall now proceed to notice in a more particular manner 
some of the vegetable productions of these countries. 

The baobab, or monkey-bread {Adanttmia d^^itata)tf is the 
most ffigantic tree hitherto discovered. The trunk, though ^re- 
ouently eighty feet in circumference, rarely exceeds tweiye or 
fifteen feet in height ; but on the summit of^ this hues pillar is 
placed a majestic head of innumerable branches fifty or si^ 
leet long, each resembling an enormous tree, densely clotbea 
with beautifully green leaves. While the cendral branches are 
erect the lowest series extend in a horizontal direction, often 
touching the ground at their extreimty ; so ^t the whole fonna 
a splendid arch of foliage, more like the fragment of a forest 
than a single tree. The grateful shade of this supeifo canopy 
is a favourite retreat of birds and monkeys ; the natives rssoit 
to it for regose, and the weary traveller in a burning climate gladly 
flies to it for shelter. The roots of the baobab are adnurahly 

* Tbis IkpneysiieUs is probably qoite dtsHoet tkan die two 
British speelas. 
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adapted fbr affinding stability to the tnmk, and te enaUinrthe 
piooigious head to resist the force of toe tempest, beiiif of sin^ 

elar strength, and upwards of a hundred feet in ienatL The 
rk of the trunk is thick, and very smooUi. The leaTes are 
quinate, smooth, resembling in ^neral form those of the horse- 
chestnut. The flowers are white and Yery beantiftil, eighteen 
inches in circumference. *rhe fruit, which hangs in a pendant 
manner, is a woody gourd-like capsule wilb s downy surface, 
about nine inches m length and ii\*r in thickness, containhig 
^numerous cells in which brown kiliey-shaped seeds are im- 
»jbedded in a pulpy acid substance. The tuiber is soft and spongy, 
and we are not aware that it is used for any economical pur- 
pose. It is very easily perforated, so that, according to Bruce, 
the bees in Abyssinia construct Uieir nests within it, and the 
honev thus obtiuned, heia^ supposed to have acruired a supe* 
lior navour, is esteemed m preference to any olner. A more 
remarkable excavation is however made by the natives ; dis- 
eased portions of the trunk are hollowed out and converted into 
tombs for the reception of the bodies of such individuals as, by 
the laws or customs of the country, are denied the usual rites of 
interment. The bodies thus suspended within the cavity, and 
without any preparation or embalmment, dry into well-pre- 
served mummies. The juicy acid pulp of the fruit is eaten by 
the natives, and is considered beneficial in fevers and other dis- 
eases on account of its cooling properties. It was analyied by 
Yauquelin, and found to consist chiefly of a gum, a saccharine 
matter, an amyl&ceous fecula, and mahc acid. A kind of con- 
diment is prepared from the bark and leaves, which bi^g dried 
and reduced to a fine powder, is used in cookery as we do pepper 
and salt The negroes call this powder UUo or lalo, and beueve 
that it tends to restrain inordinate perspiration. An excellent 
aoap is obtained by boiling the leys of the ashes of the bark ana 
injured fruit with rancid palm-oiL The duration of the baobab 
is not the least extraordinary part of its history, and has given 
lise to much speculation. In it we unquestionably see the most 
ancient living specimens of vegetation. " It is,'' says the illos* 
^ous Humboldt, " the oldest organic monument of our planet ;" 
and Adanson calculates that trees now alive have weathenn 
the storms of five thousand years. If this be true, the surfooe 
of the African continent can have undergone but tiifling geo- 
logical changes during that space of time. The leaves of this 
great tree are deciduous, a fact mentioned by Brace, who ob- 
serves that the dry fruit hangs long after the leaves have disap- 
peared, and confirmed by Bowdich, who says they &11 before 
the rainy season.* 
In tha fiunily oiLigumimim, several plants occur of oonridflrw 

• Bowttch'to AMout ef Bamols. 
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able interest We'liaTe alhided to the abnndaneriDf acaeh- 
treea : of these there ai« various species besides the Aeama 
vera. One is mentioned by Burckhardt under the name of 
Sellam-tiees, the wood of which is valued for its great hard* 
ness. The Arabs " use it for the shafts of their hmm, and cot 
the thin branches into sticks of about liie thickness of the thumb, 
and three feet in length, the top of which they bend in the firs 
while the wood is yet green, and, rubbing it freq[uently with 
grsMe, it acquires greater weight and strength. Every man 
carries in his nand such a stick, which is called Sellam^. From 
the Acada vera (A. NHotiea of Deble) is obtained the well known 
gum-arabic of commerce, and its pods, as well as those of Ca«- 
wia Sabaky are employed in Nubia m the process of tannmg. It 
is related by BurcKhardt, that he found stunted trees of a kind 
of acacia growing on a saline plain, in his route from Taka to 
Suakin, &a. of which bore a parasitic species of cactus, that 
completely covered some of tnem like a net. Here we also 
find the tamarind ( Tamarindut /mUos), the name of which is 
derived from the Arab Tamar-hendi, signifying fruit of India. 
The tamarind is a large tree, with an erect cylindrical trunk, 
widely-spreading branches, and pinnated, bright, nearly ever- 
green foliage. The fruit is a pendulous pod fike a bean, three 
to five inches in length, the coat of which is double ; the outer 
•ne dry and brittle, the inner one membranous. Between these 
coats IS the thick acid pulp which, after being boiled with 
sugar, is imported fcom tne East ana West Indies. The venr 
leaves and flowers are reported by Delile to be acid. Mr. Salt 
and his party found this fruit a great refreshment while in Abys- 
sinia. H. Delile informs us, that large quantities of tamuind- 
firuit are brought by caravans of negroes from Darfor to Cairo, 
in the form of small round cakes, pierced with a hole through 
their centre, snd weighing from one to four pounds. Tms 
preparation is hard, black, and very acid ; it is composed of the 
pulp of the fiuit, with portions oi the pod itself, and occasion- 
ally some of the seeds. A finer kind is also brought to Caizo 
from the East Indies, more esteemed as a preservsL but sup- 
posed to possess inferior medicinal properties.* Aoont forty 
tons of tamarind fruit are said to be annually imported into 
Great Britain. Another beautiful leguminose plant is thus in- 
troduced to our notice b]r Brace : — ** This thorn, like many 
men we meet daily in society, has got itself into a degree of 
reputation and respect from the noxious qualities and power of 
doing ill which it possesses, and the constant exertion of tiiese 
powers." Such is the character of the kantuffa (Ptenhbrnm 
iaceran$^ Br.). It is a bushy shrub, six or eight feet hi^ well 
fiimiabed with thonis, and clothed widi cfigantly tmee-pia- 
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Bated iMVM. In some parte of Abyennia it !• rerj abondant, 
and where it grows thickly is a smficient impediment to the 
march of a royal army. The common soldier, who is protected 
bv the skins of animals, is alone indifferent to the thorns of this 
plant. The ordinary cotton cloths of the country, though some 
of them are as thick as a blanket, are no defence ; for the thorns 
bury themselves in its substance, and are with the greatest diffi- 
culty disengaged. "When the king, therefore, commences anr 
warlike expedition, the clearing of the ground from this shrub 
becomes of primary importance ; and one of the first procla- 
mations runs acccvding to the traveller above mentioned, in 
the following pithy style : — " Cut down the kantufia in the four 
quarters of ue world, for I do not know where I am going.** 
A very handsome tree in the southern and south-western parts 
of Abyssinia, called Kuara {Erythrina Indica\ is highly inter- 
esting £rom a circumstance connected with it, recorded by 
Bruce. He observes, that it is abundant in the province of 
Kuara, of which it bears the name, in all Faz^slo, Nuba, and 
Giiba, and the countries where there is ^Id. Tne flower is of 
the colour of fine red coral. The fruit is a pod, and the seeds 
small red beans, marked with a black spot. These beans are 
affirmed by Bruce to have been used in tne earliest ages by the 
ShanipUa as a weight for gold ; and as the native namCi for the 
bean is Carats he concludes that the modem expression & 
regard to ^Id and precious stones, of so many carats fine, or 
weight, originated m the gold-country of Africa.* A remark- 
able coincidence occurs in another derivation of the word carat. 
Some have supposed it to come from k^tiov, in Latin siHqua^ 
the carob-bean, because the carat used in weighing diamonds 
and other gems is four grains, and the carob-bean, or seed of the 
carob-tree {Ceratonia tiUqua)f ia about the weight of four grains 
of wheat. 

In the family iirfocorpea we observe the sycamore-tree (Ficu* 
Sycomonu). This is the true sycamore, a large eveivreen tree, 
witii a trunk several feet in diameter, producing a fruit which 
resembles the common fig. It grows, according to Norden, to 
the size of ti^e beech. In some parts of the mountains, espe- 
cially on Taranta, the Hazorta feed their flocks on the foliage, 
the succulent nature of the wood enabling them to cut down 
the branches with great ease. By this custom both Mr. Bruce 
and Mr. Salt found the forest deprived of much of their shade 
and beauty. The figs are proaucedin clusters on the main 
stem and branches ; they are smaller than the common kind, 
sweet and delicate accoidihg to some authors, but too insipidly 
luscious in the opinion of others. In Eg[ypt, " the people for 
the greatttr part Hve upon its fruit ; and tmnk themselves well 

* Bmos^ Travsls, App. p. 80, 8vs. ed. 
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Tegaled ^en thej have a piece of bread, a eoaple oFsycaihofe* 
fi^, and a pitcher filled with water from the Nile.*** Brace 
mentions the singular fact, that, according to tradition, all the 
mummy-chests which have been found from former ages were 
made of sycamore, and that all those now found are constructed 
of the same material. The name of this tree has been applied 
very erroneously to the greater British maple {Acer pseudo-Pto' 
tamu). 

The kolquall belong to the fiaimily of the Siqthmiiaeem ; it is 
also mani^ettly a species of Eupfun-biat and is referred by bot- 
anists to E. antiquorum. When young the whole plant con- 
sists of a succulent green column resembling a pactus, five or six 
inches in diameter, uid of the same thickness from the bottom to 
the top, fluted and angled, the angles beautifully scalloped. 
From the summit of tlus column, which is at first like an aloe 
in substance, but afterward hard and woody, the branches arise, 
succulent and angular like the young plant, and, like it, never 
producing leaves. In this manner an extraordinary tree is 
formed, which attains the height of nearly forty feet. Flowers 
of a golden colour are nut forth at the ends of the branches, 
and are succeeded by a aeep crimson triangular fruit. In such 
prodigious abundance was this tree observed on Taranta, when 
that mountain was visited by Bruce, and so thickly did the 
individuals stand together, that the coloured fruit made them 
^>pear to be covered with a veil of the most vivid crimson. Like 
other Euphorbias, the kolquall possesses very acrid properties^ 
and exudes a copious milky fluid when wounded. Two of the 
finest branches of a flourishing tree, divided by Bruce, poured 
out a quantity that he estimated at the least to be four English 
ffallons, and which was so caustic as to excoriate the fingers as ^ 

u scalded with boiling water, and to leave an indefible stain on i 

the sabre with which they were cut. In decay, the branches 
wither and become filled with a pungent powder. Bruce again *' 

met with this plant at the source of the Nile, but much de^n- 1 

erated in size and appearance. The Abyssinians prepare hides 
for tanning by means of its aciid juice, which is efiectual in f 

removing the hair.f 

A very beautiful tree of Abvssinia, called cusso (Hagenia 
Aby»Min^)y and belonging to the fiumly MtUacem ? is consid- 
ered a specific in cases of worms, — a malady to which, it seems^ J 

the natives of that country are peculiarly subject. The tree 
is about twenty feet hifh, with a crooked trunk, and clothed 
with pinnated leaves of a pleasant opaque green colour. ** It 
is planted always near churches, among the cedars which sur- 
round them, for the use of the town or village.**^ It is indjk 

* NordoB<ii Travslai VOL 1 9. Ml Bl. a& 
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genons to the bieh country ; and Bruce, in remarking that he 
neyer saw it in the EoUa, nor in Arabia, nor in any other part 
of Asia or Africa, considers it " an instance of the wisdom of 
Providence, that it does not extend beyond the limits of the 
disease of which it was intended to be the medicine or cure !"* 
The same au^or, in the fourth page from the quotation we 
have given, has favoured us with a most amusing specimen of 
logical deduction ; he is speaking of the representation of th« 
CU880 in his work , — " As the figure of this plant is true and 
exact beyond all manner of exception, I cannot but think it may 
be founa in latitudes 11^ or 12^ north, in the West Indies or 
America f thus not only making the existence of thie i^aiU 
in those countries depend upon the fidelity of his drawing; but 
demolishing in anticipation nis example of the wisdom ofProv- 
idence as exhibited in confining the plant to Abyssinia. 

The next veffetable production which falls under particular 
notice is the balessam, oalm, or balsam of Mecca {Bahamoden- 
dnm OpobaUanamt), belonginfi^ to the fisuuily Buneracem. It is a 
native of the eastern coast ofAbyssinia, especially at Azab, and 
as far as the Strait of Bab el Mandeb. Bruce says, it is a sm^ 
tree ab^e fourteen feet high, with scraggy branches and flat- 
toned top, like those which are exposed to the seaside blasts ; 
the appearance is consequently stunted, and the leaves are 
besides small and few. He supposes that it was transplanted to 
Arabia, and there cultivated at a very early period. This was 
the BidtimtumJudaicum, or Balm of Gilead of antiquity and of 
the sacred writings, it being supposed at one time to be pro- 
duced only in Judea. It seems, however, to have disappeared 
from that country, and the supply to have proceeded from Ara- 
bia. Many fables are connected with it. Tacitus says that 
the tree was so averse firom iron that it trembled when a knife 
was laid near it, and it was thought the incision should be made 
with an instrument of ivory, glass, or stone.f Bruce was told 
by Sidi Ali Taraboloussi that ** the plant was no part of the 
creation of God in the six days, but that in the last ot three very 
bloody battles which Mahomet fought with the noble Arabs of 
Harb, and his kinsmen the Beni Koreish, then pagans, at Beder 
Hunein, Mahomet prayed to God, and a grove of balsam-trees 
grew up from the blood of the slain upon the field of battle : 
and that with the balsam which flowea from them he touched 
the wounds even of those that were dead, and all those predesti- 
nated to be good Mussulmans afterward immediately came to 
life.*' An equally marvellous legend is the Arabic fa^le respect- 
ing El Wah, a shrub or tree not unlike our hawthorn in form 
and flower. From the wood of this tree they beUeve that 
Moses's rod was made when he sweetened the waters of Marab; 
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and th^ say also, that by means of a rod of the same Vffiod, 
Kaleb Ibn el Waalid, the great 'destroyer of Christians, sv^eet* 
«ned the waters at El 'Wan, — ^the Oasis Parva of the ancief^ts, 
which were once bitter, and that he bestowed upon the place 
the name borne by the wonder-working plant. To return to the 
balsam-tree : the mode of obtaining it remains to be described. 
This, according to Bruce, is done by making incisions in the 
trunk at a particular season of the year, and receiidng the fluid 
that issues from the wounds into small earthen bottles, the pro- 
duce of every day being collected and poured into a larger bottle^ 
which is kept closely corked. When first obtained, it is, says 
Bruce, " of a li^ht yellow colour, apparently turbid, in which 
there is a whitidi cast, which I apprehend arises from the 
globules of air that pervade the whole of it in its first state of 
fermentation ; it then appears very light upon shaking. As it 
settles and cools it turns clear, and loses that milkiness which 
it first had. It has then the colour of honey, and appears more 
fixed and heavy. The smell at first is violent and strongly pun- 
gent, giving a sensation to the brain like to that of volatile salts 
when namy drawn up by an incautious person. This lasts in 
proportion to its freslmess ; for being neglected, and the bottle 
uncorked, it quickly loses this quality, as it probably will at 
last by age, whatever care is taken of it."* The natives of the 
East use it medicinally in complaints of the stomach and 
bowels, as well as a preservative against the plague ; but its 
chief value in the eyes of oriental ladies lies in its virtue as a 
cosmetic, — although, as in the case of most other cosmetics, its 
effects are purely imaginary. Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
ascertained that it was in request by the ladies of the seraglio 
at Constantinople ; but having tried it on her own person found 
it exceedingly irritating to the skin. Much of the virtue attrib- 
uted to it depends on the costliness of the material. 

Among the Xanthoxylea we observe an Abyssinian shrub 
dedicated to the traveller we have so often referred to. It is the 
Brueea antidysmterioa of botanists, the Wooginoos of the abo- 
ligines. Bruce describee; it as growing in the greater part of 
Abyssinia, especially in the valleys of the low country. In Ras 
el Feel it is round s&undantly, and is regarded as a specific in 
cases of dysentery, a disease which prevails there cantinually. 
The root is the psirt employed, and Bruce himself was restored 
to health by its use. Tne plant has recently been found to con- 
tain a poisonous principle, less powerful, but similar in its effects 
to strychnia, which has received the name of Brucia.t 

The coffee-tree ( CoffM Aralrica)t belonging to the family called 
CmcfunuuMBt is one of the indigenous plants of Abyssinia, as 
wdl as of Arabia. It is an evergreen tree, or rat&er shrab, 
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Hfbmm or twenty feet in height, with an erect elendar tmnk end 
long flexible branches. Tl^ white flower resembles that of the 
coounon jasmine, and the fruit is like a small red cherry, en- 
dosing within a eoft pulp the two oval seeds familiar to ereiT 
one as th* cofifee of commerce. At what period the use of era- 
fee was adopted as an article <tf diet we have no infonna- 
tion. On the authority of an Arabian manuscript, fonnerly 
in the library of the Kmg of France, and now deposited is Uie 
Biblioth^e Nationale, Megaleddin^ mufli of Aden in Arabia, 
^ftd met with it in Persia, and on his return having continued 
to ufie the infusion, induced many others to follow his example. 
The bevemge soon became popular in Aden, and rapidly ex- 
tended to Mecca, Medina, and the oUier cities of Arabia Felix.* 
Coffee was introduced at Grand Cairo by dervises from Yemen 
resident in that city ;t when it was however opposed on reli- 
gious grounds, from the persuasion that it had an inebriating 
quality ; and in 1523, AbdaUah Ibrahim having denounced it in 
a sermon, a violeiit commotion was produced, and the parties 
came to blows. Upon this, says a wnter in Rees*s Cyclopadia, 
the Sheik Elbelet, commander of the dty, assembled the doc- 
tors, and after giving a patient hearing to their tedious ha- 
rangues, treated them all with coffee, first setting the example by 
drinking it himself, and then dismissed the assemblv withoat 
uttering another word. By this prudent conduct tne public 
peace was restored ; and coffee continued to be drunk at Grand 
Cairo without further molestation. At Constantinople it had 
also to encounter relirioos opposition. The dervises had the 
sagacity to discover that coffee, when roasted, becomes a Jund 
of coal ; they therefore declaimed against it ^th fury, coal 
being one of the substances which their prophet dedared not 
intended by God for human food. The muili was of their partr, 
and the coffee-houses were soon shut up. A more sensible 
mufti succeeded, who assured the faithful tluit roasted coffee 
is not coal, and they were again opened.^ Coffee experienced 
political persecution likewise in Constantinople, from the jeal- 
ousy of tne government, which looked upon the cofifee-houses 
as httle better than nurseries of sedition. It soon however tri- 
umphed over every obstacle, and being taxed, produced a con- 
siderable revenue. Public officers ate appointed to inspect it 
and prepare it ; and it is said that a refusal to supply a wife 
with coffee is one of the le^al ^unds of divorce m Turkey, 
Coffee was brought into notice in the west of Europe in the 
seventeenth century. The first coffee-house in London was 
opened in George Yard, Lombard-street, in 1662, by Pasqua. a 
Greek servant of Daniel Edwards, a Turkiah merchant, and the 
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number .soon increased. In 1675 Charles II. attempted to sup- 
press them, as places of resort dangerous to goremment, but 
without effect ; and in 1686 it was supposed that there were as 
many of these houses of entertainment in London as in Grand 
Cairo, besides those to be met with in the p>rincipal towns 
throughout the country. The coffee-tree be^ns to pioduca 
fruit in its second year, and yields according to its age and size, 
from one to four or five pouiyis. It is cultivated in the East and 
West Indies, and has become of vast importance in the corn* 
mercial world. The quantity annually consumed in Europe 
alone is now probably not far short of two hundred millions of 
pounds. In Abyssinia its value is said to have b^en known ^ 

from time immemorial The Galia, who have frequently to cross 
uncultivated deserts, carry with them small balls, made up of 
pounded coffiae and butter, and upon this food, in prefiarence to 
bread or flesh, they perform long journeys. 

The next plant we have selected for a brief notice in this 
place is the wansey {Ccrdia Aby»si$uca)t belonging to the Car^ 
diaeem. The wansey is an ornamental tree about twenty feet in 
height, and for some unknown reason has divine honours paid 
to it by the seven nations of the GhUla. It is conunon in Abys- 
sinii^ and planted in all the towns. The flowering season is 
immediately after tiie periodical rains, when the pretty white 
blossoms expand so suddenly as to change the aopect of the 
country. Brace indeed says that it blossoms the first day the 
rains cease; and that exactly on the Ist of September, for 
three years together, in a night's time it was covered with 
sucli a multitude of flowers that Gondar and the neighbouiing 
towns appeared as if overspread with new-fallen snow. 'Wben 
called upon to choose a king, the representatives of the Galla 
nations meet under the shade of this tree, and the individual on * 

whom the choice fieills is crowned with a diaplet of wansey, 
and has a sceptre of the wood put into his hand, which is called 
Buoo ; this sceptre is carried b^ore him like a mace wherever 
he goes, and is inseparable from royalty in the general meet- 
ings of the nations. 

A very remarkable plant is both described and figured by 
Bruce imder the name of ensete, but in such a vague and un- 
satisfactory manner that it is impossible to nuke out its 
botarJcal relations. It has been conjectured to be a kind of 
banana {Musd) ; but this is exceedingly doubtfril, and we are 
rather inchned to think that it will prove to be a new genus, 
and the type of a new natural family of plants. The ensete is 
of frequent occurrence in Abyssinia, especiallvin the moist and i 

warm parts of the country, but abounds " in mat piui of Mait» j 

sha and Goutto west of the Nile, where there are large planta- i 

tions of it, and it there, almost exclusive of any thing else, 
forms the food of the Galla inhabiting that province," Bruce 
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in his descriptioh gires us no data for judging of the sixe of 
the ensete ; DTit he speaks of the stem being esculent for sev- 
eral feet in height The whole plant is herbaceous ; the leaves 
are sessile, numerous, somewhat resembling those of the banana, 
or some large species of ilrtim, and commencing at the very base, 
Where they^ are the largest, become smaller by desrees till thej 
reach the mflorescence. The fruit is borne on the upper part 
Af the stem, of a conical form, an inch and a half in length, 
and about an inch in diameter, " in colour and consistoice re- 
sembling a rotten apricot," containing a " stone half an inch 
long, of the shape of a bean.** Above the part that produces 
the mictification, the stalk begins to be curved downwards, and 
is thickly set with small leaves (bracteeB?) "in the midst of 
which it terminates the flower in the form of the artichoke." No 
one can have a correct idea of the plant from such a description. 
The fruit is not eatable, but the body of the plant, accordmg to 
Bruce, is to be preferred to all vegetables, and when boiled has 
the taste of the best new wheat-bread not perfectly baked. 
The individual plant represented in the Appendix to his Travels 
was ten years old. *' When you make use of the ensete for 
eating, you cut it," says Bruce, " immediatelv above the small 
detached roots, and perhaps a foot or two higher, as the plant is 
of age. You strip the green from ^e upper part till it bec<nnes 
white ; when soft, like a turnip well boiled, if eaten with milk 
or butter, it is the best of all food, wholesoine, nourishing, and 
easily digested."* 

The doum-tree (Cucifera Tluhaica), one of the PalnuByia a re- 
markable tree, between thirty and fcnty feet in height, the trunk 
of which exhibits a deviation rarely met with among palms, in 
being repeatedly branched in a dichotomous manner. A tuft of 
numerous leaves crowns the summit of each division of the 
trcodt, six fieet long and three feet broad, supported on footstalks, 
plaited, spreading like a fm, and split into radiating segments. 
The flowers are produced on a branched receptacle, called in 
botanical language a spadix, the whole being enclosed in a 
sheath or spatha, through the side of which it bursts when the 
flowers are about to expand. The fruit is oval, and suspended 
in grape-like clusters. The doum-tree is of great value to the 
inhabitants of the countries where it grows, as it often takes 
the place of the date-palm, and supplies them vrith food and 
various useful articles ; besides, wherever it establishes itself 
in the desert^ various shrubs and plants gradually rear their 
heads under its shade, and in process of time render the burn- 
ing sand fit for cultivation. The fruit is about the size of a 
large widnut, and contains a pulp, the flavour of which is com- 
pared bodi by Poiiet and Captain Lyon to gingerbread. A sherbet 
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is prepared from it resembling that made with the pods of the 
carob-tree. Of the hard kernels beads are turned susceptible 
of a beautiful polish. The natives manufactUM baskets from 
the leaves, of surprising neatness and beauty, aa well as vessels 
for containing water. Burckhardt also mentions that he saw 
an encampment at Atbara, consisting of tents formed of mats 
made of tne leaves of titie doum-tree. 

Several Orammedi, natives of Nubia and Abrsnma, are culti* 
vated for food. One of these is the dhourra (<SorgAum vulgare), 
the stalks of which, according to Burckhardt, ouen rise to the 
height of sixteen or even twenty feet In upper Egvpt it is 
much inferior in size. The grain is much esteemed. That 
grown in Taka is of so fine a auality as to be nearly equal to 
wheat. It is difficult to say wnether dhourra is a name con- 
fined to a particidar kind of grain in Africa. It is certaiiily ap- 
plied to the Sorghatm vulgarej which is the Holau JDurra of For* 
ffkahl, the H. Sorgkum, L. and JEL f%ibem., Willd. The maize is 
called dhourra-kyzan. Another grain in common use througfar 
out Abyssinia is the teff {Poa Abysnnica), a kind of grass po»> 
aessing little beauty, the seeds of which produce excellent fiouc 
Wheaten-fiour is used by individuals of rank, but Uie commoH 
bread of the country is made from .the teff From tills bread, 
^eo fermented witb water till the mixture acquires an add 
taste, iB prepared a kind of beer jn general request by the Abjrs- 
sinians. In addition to the above, Bruce millions a gigantic 
wild oat, of friefiuent occurrence, having stiJks at laast eight 
feet lon^. Jt is sometimes so tall as to conceal both a horse 
and his rider. In cases of emergency, the people make huts of 
them like bee-hives. The soldiers, who carry no tents, maka 
them very speedily for themselves of these oats, the straw of 
which is as thick as the little finger. The grain is not valued, 
but the taste is good, and Bruce often made the meal intocakaa 
in remembrance of Scotland. He is of opinion that this is the 
common oat in its original state, and that u has degeneiated 19 
ft European climate. 

The plant to which we mean to devote the remaiiidierof oar 
limited space is not the least interesting one in the Egyptian and 
Ab3r88inian floras, — the papyrus of toe ancients. Tnia oelfr- 
brated vegetable, the Cvperug Peqiynu of botanists, is a giaceM 
marsh plant twelva or nfleen feet in height-. The roots creep 
extensively, and throw up nnmerous stems, sheathed at the base 
bv a few sword-shaped leaves, and tenninated with laiga and 
elegant umbels of flowers. Bruce obtained apeoknens fimn tba 
lakes Tzana and Gooderoo in Abyssinia. The paper -ttf anti* 
quity was prepared fr6m the inner portion of the stem; and, qb 
the authonty of Pliny, the best and most beautiful paper was 
made out of the verv heart of the substance of the stem, and was 
coraposfBd of three layers, arranged in parallel and Xntmnxm 
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rows, and tubmitted to heavy pressuie. A kind of lize seems 
also to have been used, which glued the parts together and ren- 
dered the sponty texture fitter for the reception m writing. To 
be of good quality this paper was required to be fine, compact, 
white, and smooth. Several coarser kinds were made. It 
would appear from the same author that the Egyptians formerly 
applied tne plant to many purposes. " The inhabitants of Egypt 
do use the root instead of wood, not for fuel only, but also to 
make thereof sundry vessels and utensils in an house. The 
very bodie and pole of the papjnr itselfe serveth very weU to twist 
ana weave therewith little boats, and the rinds thereof be good 
to make saile-clothes, curtains, mats, and coverlets, clothes also 
for hangings, and ropes. Nay, they used to chew and eat it 
both raw and sodden ; but they swallow the juice only down 
the throat, and spit out the grosse substance."* As for the flower, 
it served no other purpose than for " chaplets to adorn the im- 
ages of the gods." At one time the papyrus was in general re- 
quest, not only in Egypt, but in other countries. Under the 
^olemies the books of the great Alexandrian Cbrarywere 
copied on this paper ; but when Eumenes, king of Pergamos, 
began to estabhsh a rival Ubrary. a mean jealousy controlled the 
dissemination of knowledge, and forbade the exportation of pa- 
pyrus. Parchment came mto more general use soon afterwud* 
and is said to have derived its Latin name pergamenea from the 
city of Pergamus, where it was substituted for the papyrus, 
wmch was no longer to be obtained.t 

* Pliny, book xiii., ch. 11. Holland^s Translation, 
t Vid. Vossli Etymologloon in voce PerganwDsa. 
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